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PART I. 

MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS, WHO HAVK 
DI£D WITHIN THE YEARS 1835-1836. 



No. I. 

MAJOR DAVID PRICE, 

BOMBAY ABMY; MEMBER OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 
AND OV THE BOYAI. SOCIETY OP LITERATURB. 

TL HE subject of this memoir embarked as a cadet for the 
Bombay establishment of 1780, in the Essex, when vei*y 
yoimg, but with the advantages of educadon at an English 
nnWersity; it is bdieYed, however, that, although he obtained 
a scholarship, he did not take a degree. He was a native of 
Wales. His lather was of that niciitorious class of rural 
ministers who labour through life on a small cure; little 
known beyond the limit of a narrow circle, but therein much 
revered and beloved. He is, however, respectfully recol- 
lected as a scholar of considerable literary and classical attain- 
ments. He was for many years engaged in preparing for 

TOL. XXI. B 
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liolj oide» yoang men of the prmctpality, who in lik day 

were not usually sent to a university. He was presented by 
the then Bishop of St. David's, in addition to the living of 
AberjnrtwHhy to anolfaer benefice in Cardigm»hke« Thi% it 
IS andentood, was m consideration of an able transktimi 
and pubHcation of a volume of sermons. He grounded aiid 
forwarded his son's classical education at an early age* 

The death of his father reduced the means of meeting the 
expcRseB of education at Cambridge, and Mr. Brice was re- 
moved thence and repaired to London ; with what views and 
prospects we know not. It would appear that, unprotected 
in this seductive metropolis^ he fell into difficulties and dis- 
tresseS) from which he was relieved by the interposition d 
a fiiend) who obtained for him the appointment of a cadet in 
the army of India. On the voyage thither, the Essex bore a 
nety distinguished part in the smart skirmish between th^ 
squadrons of Admural £hi£friea and Commodore JohosoD. ia 
Porto Fhtya bay» off the island of St lago. Johnaon comi-^ 
mitted the gross mistake of anchoring his fighting ships close 
in with the shore, and the merchantmen outside, so tliat the 
Inrunt of the action fell on the £ast India Company's ships. 
The increased fiicilities of watering gained by this dangperona 
position were, no doubt, the modve fiir risking it ; but had the 
vigour of Suffrien's attack at all corresponded with that of his 
subsequent operations in the Indian seas, the result must have 
been deeply injurious to the reputation of the British nawy* 

In the further prosecution of her voyage to India the Sussex 
was dismasted in a hurricane ; but, after a variety of contin- 
gencies, some of them of a perilous nature, she reach^ 
Madras. . Immediately on liis arrival in Indi% Mr. Pric^ as 
• an acting ensign, was thrown into active service on the Goro~ 
mandd coast, under General Sir Hector Monro, and at 
Trincomalee, with the naval force of Admiral Sir Edward 
Hughes. Ensign Price arrived at Bombay in Aprils 
and proceeded with the ill-fiited army under General. Ma- 
thews 9 but escaped its destiny by an appobtment to tbe 2d 
battalion of Bombay sepoys, commanded by Captain Daniel 
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Carpenter. Tkai 

variety of detached operations of considcraljle duration, not 
less* we believe, than ot eigivteen montiij^ aud altogether im* 
mpponed iMwr bj reiafonimttiii of mi or hj aupplm of 
mamy^ i/B^etaally seenrad, witk only hit onm iMltaUoiiy tlw 
northern district of Sadasheughur (or Carwar) against all the 
att^pts of Tippoo to repossess it, until the peace di 1 78Sm 
In all thflae enei^geCk opontianB of a baiuUttl of nM, kft to 
dwir oiwn raioarces in the ooantfy of an aeliva and powavfiik 
enemy, which, although on a smali scale, laid n good found-, 
ation for a military education, Ensign Price was ever among 
the most forwatdy and won in a high degree the piofeaiiopat 
asdlnemlly ««teenof bis able and discrimiiuitli^ oiinmawiei!* 

At ibe commeBcement of the next war with Tippoo^ 
Lieutenant Price commanded a grenadier company in Cap- 
tain Little's battalion; and with it joined the Mahratta arnijK 
flttder the Biahaan General Poieeram Bhow, intended |o 
otM yera te with the grand array of Lord Cornwallie in the 
reduction of Tippoo's counti y and capital. The Mahrattas, 
with Little's Bombay brigade, were delayed six months bji 
the ibrtrass of Darwar, on the fiokan's northern frontiert 
At thn early asiaolts on the eneaiy^if canp and town Umh 
tenant Price was very forward, and was more than once 
honourably mentioned in public orders. At an unsuccessful 
attack of the fort on the 7th of February, 1791, he wae 
aevetiiy wonnded in the arm and ankle, rendering neeeteary 
the amputation of hia leg. On the sorrender of the fort he 
proceeded to Poona, where he reiuaiiied attached to the 
toUitevy eaeort of Shr Charles Malet, our political mioiftter at 
that «oi]rt» tintii the peace of Seringapatam* 

His brother officen of Little's detaehment app(Mnled Lien^- 
tenant Price their prize agent. He was then renioved to a 
stall' situation at 8urat. It was in this city that he made his 
eelebraled collection of Piarsian and other historical works. 
He had there kiaore to porsue his researehe% assisted by 
roost of the standard historians of Persia and Arabia, which 
ienniaated in the publication of that great repository of 
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MalKmnnedan histoiyj of which farther maitidii will presently 
be insde* 

In 1795} being a capUiiu by brevet, he was appointed 
Judge Advocate to the Bombay army. This office he held 
until his departore from India. In 1797-8 he was with 
the detachment in active operation in Malabar, under Colonel 

Dow, lib his military secretary and iiUerprcter ; during which 
Captain Price twice narrowly escaped being cut o£f by the 
enterprise and enei^ of our Naur enemfes^ then proverbial 
Ibr tbeir independence and high military spirit^ in that 
torbulent portion of Tippoo's, now our territory. When 
the Bombay army tooii the field in 1 790, with its Commander- 
in-Chief, General James Stuart, to co-operate with the armies 
cf the other presidencies, under Lord Harris^ in the re- 
daction of Seringapatam, Captain Price accompanied General 
Stuart as Persian translator and Jutl^nj Advocate. He was 
present at the memorable repulse of 1 ippoo's vigorous attack 
on the Bombay army, before its junction; and afterwards, 
at the operations of the siege and capture of the Sultan's 
capital. The Bombay army appointed Captain Price their 
prize agent for that important booty, seldom, if ever, sur* 
passed, as to amount, by any conquest of a British army. 

After arranging the slain sovereign's magnificent assem* 
blage of jewellery, his fine library, and other matters con- 
nected with that confidential appointment, Captain Price 
returned to Bombay, and prosecuted with eagerness and 
industry his compilation and translations fram his yaluable 
collection of Oriental manuscripts. In June, 1604, he attained 
a majority; and in February, 1805, after a continued service 
in India of twenty-four years, he sailed from Bombay, arrived 
in England in September following, and in October, 1807, 
he finally retired from the service. 

Major Price repaired to Brecon in South Wales, and mar- 
ried most happily soon after his arrival in England. He 
became a magistrate of that borough and of the county of 
Brecknock; and there completed and printed the result d 
the laborious research of half an industrious life in four ipiarto 
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yolameSf a grand magazine of Mahominedan historical 

events ; of which, in a bi ief notice of the loss ot (listinguislicd 
members, the ioiiowing passages occur in the Annual Report 
of the ProoeedugB of the Bojal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britam and Ireland for 1836:— He completed, and pub« 
lished, in the years 1811, 1812, and 1821, the result of his 
labours, under the title of 'A Chronological Retrospect; or 
Memoir of the Principal Events of Mahommedan History, 
from the Death of the Arabian Xiegbhitor to the Aeeesuon 
of the Emperor Akban'** «* Coming oat,'* it continues, 

under the disadvantages of a distant and rural press, and 
in single volumeSy with intervals of several years, this work 
has been hitherto much leas known and appreciated than the 
ability with which, it is composed, and the originality of the 
sources which supplied its materials, entitle it to be. it was 
followed, in 1 824, by aootiier work in quartOf entitled ' An 
Essay towards the History <^ Arabia antecedent to the Birth 

Mahomed/" 

To these passages in the " Report " it may Ik; added, that 
the last mentioned is also a valuable piece of history^ which 
hai.not obtained its deserved notice and drculation. 

The Report'' thus proceeds i — The Oriental Translation 
Committee abo numbered Major Prke among the distinguished 
scholars whose translations it has given to the public. His 
translation of the ^ Autobiography of the Emperor Jehangir/ 
and of the ! Last Days of Krishna,' were published by that 
Committee; and in June^ ISSO, its gold medal was presented 
to him, as a mark of the Committee's estit^iatiun of his talents 
and labours. Subsequently the CoiumittA^e published his 
translation of ^An Account of the Siege and Reduction of 
Chait6r, from the Akber Nameh of Ab&l FazL' 

To tlie Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society Major 
Price contributed * An Extract from the Mualijati Daia 
Sbek6hi.' The MS. of the valuable work from which this 
translation was made, and which is supposed to be the only 
one in Europe, with the exception of a copy of it taken about 
thirty years ago for the library of the King of France, is 
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incliKied in Mftjor Price's muDifioent beqoeat to the Society 
of his collection of Orientol mannsciiplts."* 

The collection, here and before mentioned, extended to 
liearly ninety volumes, and is, we understand, highly appre- 
ciated by tlM learned end iraefiil Society to which it was io 
a{)|)ropri8tely bequ^lhed. 

Miqor Price died on the 19th df DecHnber, 1885, aged 78k 
It was iiitiiiiated to his widow by the Society, and his friends 
of Brecon atid its neighbourhood, that a public monument 
mitid bo erected to hit maci6iy. And it Inay finthcr Mortete 
' ihow 4iie general estimatioii in which he was there hMf lhat 
the usual Christmas festivities (dinner, ball, &c.) of the town 
where he had passed more than a quarter of a century of his 
Mftti lifei wm omitted) or fiaiQNmeds on i1k melaneholy 
Mneailon df his then reoent deadi. 

We ore informed that an autobiography of the subject of 
this Memoir is extant, of his Military Services in India, and 
that it will probably be published. Tiie public may expect a 
iroirk of no oonmion interest. It #iU tend to explam how 

ifenlle III raoaroes'* many of the East India Compeny'i 
officers have shown themselves under various trj'ing contin* 
gencies ; how, when subalterns and captains, doing the dtides, 
teid incurring the responsibihtaes of officers of emch highft* 
gi*ides» i!b^ have been fn'ofilably totored m that eevareelid 
trying professional school* 

In conclusion, it may be recorded that iew stood higher in 
the esteem of his brother soldiers of the Bombay army, and 
of thbse who knew him in dotneitic and sooud hle^ than M^t 
Wice. He ifras generons, high minded, of unco mpfm iasing 
integrity, an exemplary husband, a steady friend. 



We have been Moored widi die kngoiag Memoir by one 
of Major Price's old iiiends and oompankms ui Anns* 

^ AlHb Rtport of thd ii.A.SS. lb 26. 
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No. 11. 

WILLIAM YOUNG OTTLEY, Esq. RAJS., 

William Yovm Ottleys bom Augast ^ 1T71» w» the 

eldest son of Richard Otlley, Esq. of Dunston Park, near 
Thatcham, and Sarah Eliza^ daughter of Sir William Young, 
Bart, of Deiaford, Bucks, a gentleman well known in the 
{Kilished and fiuhionable circles of the day as a man of taste 
and literary acquirements, and a liberal fiatron of die arts. 
Amongst others who shared his hospitality and his friend- 
ship was the renowned Garrick, who addressed him more 
flwn once m that style of fantQiar poetic epbde in which fke 
'great actor's pen was a1wa3rs so happy. 

Mr. Ottley's father was a man of coDsiclerable ibrtane, (the 
principal bulk of which, however, he spent in his lifetime,) 
' and an officer in the Guards, in which capaci^ it is said that 
he was present on diity at the Tower on the occasion of Lord 
' Lofit'e execution in 17^. laying* however, in the prime of 
life, when his four sons were but children in the nursery, the 
• sodDject our present notice, under the eye of an affectionate 
' Mid 'Uglily accomplished mother^ was left to follow the dio- 
' talUb fif his nataral tastes at an earlier time, and in a more 
; unrestricted manner, than would oUicrwise probably have been 
the case. It is true, that, like other boys of his age, he was 
duly sent to school, first, at Richmond in Yorkshire, under 
the ReT« Anthony Temple (where he was a schoolfellow of 
the Her* Canon Tate of St. Panrs), subsequently to^ Win- 
chester, when that excellent scholar and divine Di\ God- 
dard was at the head of that establishment. But although 
young Ottley's mind readily found congenial food for study, 
in the poetic and graphic stores of classic and ancient history, 
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he little rdished th» drudgery of book-learning necessary for 
the thoroogli acqmrement of th« dead languagei ; and ve 
have reason to suspect that at a very early age^— whether by 
the chance of war which operates at schools as well as in 
the larger fields of life, — whether irom that untiring per- 
seTerance by which schoolboys may and do escape getting 
wiser in spite of their master's utmost v^ance^— or whether^ 
which is perhaps the most probable surmise, the amiable and 
tasteful head of the school, observing the peculiar bent and 
genius of his pupil* winked at discrepancies to which, genius 
is always subject^ and if not sanctioned^ at least sufEered the 
delinqoeney to pass unchecked^^firom whatever cause it may 
have j^roceeded, certain it is, that both id Ricliniond and at 
Winchester, WiUiam Young Ottley was very much the mas- 
ter of his own time ; was incessantly drawing sketches of the 
beautiful scenery in which the former place particularly 
abounds; took lessons in landscape painting from Mr. Cuit of 
the said piace^and acquired comparatively very little X^ltin and 
Greek ; an omission which, later in life^ he had reason griev-* 
ously to repent of, [and strove (with some degree of success too) 
to supply. We perhaps should, in justice to all parties, men- 
tion that a few days after his arrival at Winchester he met with 
an accident which broke his shin ; this necessarily laid him 
up for some time^ and was admitted as an eaccnse for a hee nce 
from the school-room perhaps rather longer than the process 
of the healing art absolutely rccjuired. 

He appears to have been emancipated altogether from 
school at a very early period; for in June^ 17879 we find him 
(by the letters with the perusal of which we have been 
favoaied) in London, appareiiily his own master, and 
writing to his mother with all the gravity of tone which 
generally characterises the letters of much older persons. He 
seems, by this time^ to have avowedly, and by permission of 
all parties, adopted the arts as the subject of his studies and 
the business o( his life. He says, (June 29. 1787,) **I 
flatter myself that I am going on very well in my studies, as 
all are of that opinion. I went with my uncle Yonng (Sir 



son SRv'WHIiun niditaoiMcl ftbcyrc} 

about a week ago to Carlini, keeper of the Royal Academy, 
who, upon mjr showing him some of my drawingg^ (which 
before kid heeia seen hy We6t» who admiied them much,) 
adniftod me to go and draw there irom ^e antique piasters 
whenever I pleased. lam now doing my first whole naked 
iigure from an antique statue : it is the famous one of Cincinr 
natus putting on his sandal." In this letter ako he mentions 
that he has drawn sereral heads from antique busts, and is 
beginning to learn a little anatomy ; and expresses hhnself ki 
terms of regard for his draw iiig master, (Mr. John Brown, 
whose collection of drawings he also purciiased,] which, in 
jnatioe to bath parties* we mnst quote : ^ I like him so very 
much*'* he says, ^'that I am not able to express it in this 
letter : — howevei , I see very plainly that money was not the 
motive for his undertaking to teach me : he has nothing of 
nserve hi him, for be suffers me to make use of all his studies^ 
keeping nothing from me." 

Fiom the following passage in a letter dated Christmas 
Day, 1787, it would appear that young Ottley bad not 
escaped being charged with motives of boyish idleness in 
•adopting his new course of studies : — the temperate language 
in which he speaks of what to hb sensitive and punetlKousl j 
honourable mind must have been a very severe accusation, 
namely, that of want of candour, says as much for his heart 
as for bis jildgment. It may here not be out of place to 
icoordy what we have frequently heard declared by his 
scbool^lows in earliest boyhood, that Ottley was never 
known to tell a lie, or attempt prevarication even in jest, on 
any single occasion; and for this characteristic of straight- 
forward guileless singleness of purposeTand expression be was 
eminent throughout his life. To our extract, however: — 

J. W. and T.," he says, " are now as good friends as ever, 
but i am sorry that he has formed so very mean an idea of 
my genius and abilities in the profession I have chosen ; and 
I can assure you be has more than once told me^ that he 
he)ie!Kd the real motive for my stu living pamting was to get 
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fiwsjr from sdnxxl and be an idle £ellow : you jn^ gness by 
ikm^ flogr dour tDotfaer, that Ay mte t« ■■ oamiol^ in 
geneval, be very agreeable^ tfaoi^ the little mtsiyMiantanidi^ 
we liave hud lias rather tended to good than to harm^ and 

though I bave a very smcere regard Ibr J , as I believe 

be bas ibr me. Wbea ire meet again, I will explam tbis 
matter to you more fiilly than it mold be poaslble fb? me to 
do on paper ; snflficient tt is at present to aay, that he seems 
to have the same opinion of me as Sir K« N. had of hiiu, 
though I hope, too, without reason." 

&stdes the aits of design, that of mnsie was early adopted, 
wvtbatt ardour that characterised alibis pursoits, and throng 
which he eventually made himself with naturally a rich 
Italian voice, a thorough master, both of the rules and of the 
eseontion of the art. Snch was bis perseveranoe in all that 
he tock np, that on one oocaabn in Italy he sat for fifteen 
ooBsccnitive honrs, namely, from after dinner till breakftst 
next morninjT, with his singing master; determined to perfect 
bimseit in a difficult piece ot tliorough bass. In the letter 

, fiest qaoted» be states that be is thinking of adoptmg the 
viohmoeUo instead of the piano-fi>rte, in order that he fiiay be 
able ** to accompany any body bucJcishly.** 

In the year 1791, Mr. Ottley, with the view of studying in 
the best field of the arts, proceeded to Italy, the bmd of 
poetry» of painting, and of song* In bis letters about Uus 
time be eacpresses his determination to fag hard in^ the 
*' profession" which he had adopted; but subsequent events, 
a&d» indeed, his own admissions, showed that for an artist be 
was never designed. The cause of tbis was his own excessive 
diffidence in bbown powers, and his exalted notions of the 
requisites for the art. 

We have lying before us a number of letters written by 
Mr. Ottley to bis mother from Italy, a few extraots from 
Miflh majf not be uninteresdng, as they will show the afdonr 
with wbioh he devoted himself to his studies, and the critical 

, feeling with wliich he was, even at that early period, imbued. 

• llie £[>Uowing are paragraphs from bis letters from Rome;-' 
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** My «faidi»<o engNmed bytfaeTt I « puriuhig (irtiich 
^rtsinly i - eqalrw liie cSKertimi of a jmn^ whole powen lo 

arrive at the degree of excellence in it which I have always 

washed to do,) that I really am litde able to write k»Dg letter^ 

a% ftfter sfudyiog hard inr three or tor hooia at aiiatomy» to 

my mittd muettieeds require vriaxafioiii which, you weli ioww, 

writing is &r from being to me." 

##•##* 

"^ULy long silence, however, in this inataiioi^ it chiefly 
owing 'to a desire I had of writiag you an ealerliuoi^g 
descriptive letter, for which reason I have waited until aow| 

hut I suppose Uiat my mind is, in this respect, like the snake 
whom one good meal is said to serve for years; for, havwg 
on my first arrtral seen perhaps the two finest tiuags hen^ 
vis. Ae cohHsd figures on Monte CavaUo» and the SisCine 
Gkapel, I have felt as yet so little other curiosity that I have 
scarcely seen any thing else : you have heard me more than 
oDoe speak in rapture of these two works, before I had seen 
4iem any oilberwise thai by prints and dsawiogs ^ fhey haite, 
however, so exaoily answered the idea I had -formed of them, 
that any thing I could now remark would only be a repetition 
of what you have before heard me say. I must not omit^ 
however, to mention to you, that I have also seen the rooms 
paifttad by Rafiaeie in the Vatican, with which every nan with 
a grain of taste mubt be highly pleased ; tliou^ii tliey do not-, I 
thmk, do him equal credit with the cartoons at Windsor, which 
' are, nndoobtediy, in their way, the moat perfect things. Raf> 
' i^ie is, I diinl^ to be compared to Michael Angdo, in the 
same tnaimer as Virgil to Homer,— without his faults, 
wiliiout his highest excellences. I have worked pretty hard 
since 1 have been in Italy, and have great hopes given me of 
aueeess in art by most of the artists here who hanre seen my 
. imwings."*— 

** I this day went to see the Clementine Museum, where is 
preserved the Apollo, amongst many other of the iinebt works 
of mmiant art—as the Laocoon, the Meleager, the Antineu^ 
- 4sa There is certainly a dignity in the AfioUo miamd with a 
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beaulj and agrandear scarcdy to be exceeded: bat the mott 
celebrated of the two figures on Monte CaTsUo has in it 

what I cannot look on without a degree oi awe, astonishment, 
and admiration, not inspired by any thing else I have seen ; 
in abort. I think it the meet terribly sublime thing I know." 
. Rome I find, except on account of the works of art it 
contains, far from an agreeable place, as all the artists (the 
only society we have) are in parties, and together by the ears. 
I am intimate with only two &nuUes hercy a- painter's and a 
scolptor^s: the latter^ a man of extraordinary abilities^ and 
named Fiaxman^ intimate with Mr* Hayley the poet" — 

have this week been drawing two compositions of my 
own» upon a much larger scale, and better understood as to 
the anatomical part, than any thing I had yet done. My 
iHend Mr. Flaxman has given me great encouragement on 
the occasion, i he siibjects are, the creation of Adam, and 
the bringing of l^ve unto him. I mean to do other large 
drawings soon." 
The following extract is from a letter dated Orvieto 
<*The cathedra], which is one of the fin^t buildings in its 
way in Italy? contains trer^siires of old paintings and sculpture. 
Here is a large chapel, entirely painted, the greatest part by 
Luca Signorelli : the subject^ the end of the world. It is in 
dlflferant large compartments: in one* the Resurrection of the 
Dead ; in another, Paradise ; in a third, Hell, &c. ; which 
pictures, though done before the time in wiiich Raflfaele and 
Michael Angelo flourished^ contain many excellent parts of 
the art in as great a degree as they are to be found in the 
works of those two great men, and, upon the whole, are little 
inferior to them. Tiiis opinion of mine will receive additionid 
force when I tell you that my friend Mr. Flaxman (whom 
I have before mentioned to you), who is sitting by me, enter- 
tains the same sentiments. The more I have seen, the more I 
have been convinced, that art was brought to the perfection it 
had gained in the time of llafFaele and Michael Angelo by 
much shorter md by more strides than is generally imagined | 
and I think that any one, carefully observing the works of the 
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aboTe Luca Signorelli, will admit that the stride he made to- 
wards the perfection of art was as great as those of the two 
other great in en who followed him. Here are also some 
basso relteros, done by a sculptor (Nicolas Pisano) in the 
time of Cimabue, which, in our opinion, have not been ex- 
ceeded since the time of the ancients/' 

The following is an extract from a letter to his unde (Snr 
William Young), dated Assisi/' 

• ** Being at Pisa soon after my arrival in Italy, I was pro- 
digiously struck witli some of the worlis of the painters of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centnries, immense quantities of 
which adorn the Campo Santo^ or burtal«plaoe| and the more 
I have since seen of the neglected pictures of those timfs the 
more I have been of opinion, that as to invention and expres- 
sion the very essences of art — painting was in those times 
in greater perfection than it has ever been since ; and that in 
those two, and some other particulars, the more modem pam* 
ters (sometimes not excepting Raffaele himself) have more or 
less strayed from the true road of perfection. I have tlierefore 
spent some time with both great pleasure and profit in the 
study of these old masters ; always taking care, at the same 
time, to dividi' iLe good from the bad ; and as in those times 
there were tew of the works ot the ancients found (who alone 
had constant opportunities of consulting fine nature), so I am 
careful to avoid their barbarous and dry manner of treating 
the human form divine. My reason for visiting Orvieto was 
because I wished to see a chapel there, painted in fresco, by 
Luca Signorelli of Cortona; and famous, because Michael 
Angelo (my Shakspeare in painting) used to study it I was 
the more desirous of seeing this work, that I might be certain 
of the truth of what some writers, who probably never saw it, 
report, that my friend Michael Angelo iiere played the pla- 
giarist; transferring entire groups of Signorelii's * Judgment' 
into his own, in the Sistine chapel. This accusadon I am now 
enabled to contradict, no such thing being the case ; thongh 
it is evident that from this source Michael Angelo has drawn 
some of the fundamental principles of art, not known by any 
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painter prior to Signorelli ; partiedlarly as to mh»t re^rdt 
^are-sborteniDgs, for which Michael Angelo is desetvLiily so 
faiaout» His idea of devils he has also borrowed in a great 
degm from S^gnorellL Tiiis chapel is enltrely painted on all 
sides with die Last Judgment. The roof is by other iiiasteff% 
and represents diflPerent groups of martyrs, prophets, saints, 
&c. who are supposed to be in heaven. Two of these groups 
are by an old painter of the name of Giov. del Fieaole, and are 
the most beauttiblly executed pictures m fresco I ever saw : 
the heads are, ir})ossibIe, sii[)erior to Uairaelc himself. The 
work of Sigoorelli is one of the ^st 1 know in the art. Some 
part* of it have^ perhaps^ not been exceeded siace his tisae^ 
partioalarly acme groups of men and woaien, who are de-* 
stroyed with lightning by four most terrible augek, who 
are, as it were, rolling in the sky, w hicli si ems composed of 
blood. SignorelU I think certainly one of the first order of 
geninsas." 

We shall conclude our extracts with ooe from a lelter to 

his mother. 

I am still at Assisi making drawings of some fre^scoes by 
Ctmabue GiotCo» and the painters of those tiaies» in the 
church of St. Francesca Some of these piotures» though 

executed at the revival of the art, wuuUI, in point of express 
sion, composition, and character^ do the highest honour tQ 
Ea&ele himself. In short, the more I examme the wovka 
of some of these old masters, the more indignation I M. al 
those critics who, forgetting the original and just aim of art, 
expression, are not content without what they call picturesque 
composition, the murderer of it; and would always have the 
%ores piled one upon another in pyramids and diveiw 
irregular forms, and are never pleased to see two heads 
looking the same way, or two figures with a similar expres- 
sion. All unity of action and expression is thus lost; and a 
picture of a birth ,ypu may mistake for a battle, a .death, or 
any thing elsl. I believe that not one man in a hundred 

wlio views the works in general of Giro Ferri and that school 

caa rfscoUect wiien be goes home the dii£sreace between one 
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picture and aaoAer, except m to magnitude; at least I fiiMl h 

so with myself. The friars of the convent where 1 draw are 
esoeediogly kind and attentive to iDe» aad 1 work all day 
there with every convenience. I am grown so indostnooa 
tbi^ I alwajre work, upon the aTeragfcv ten hours a day/' 

Wii 111 List not ouiit to mention as a proof of Mr. Ottlcy's 
benevolence of hearty and soundness of moral prim:ipk» that 
even m these his young days» whmpi bis inoome was a very 
limited one, he voluntarily relinqnisbed his title to a shave 
of the proceeds of a West India estate belonginjy to his 
iaouiy. With regard to the West Indies^ ' he observea 
in a letter to his mother, ^ you already know my senti* 
roents. I am gbd the Tobago estate is sold» and wish roueb 
happiness may be derived from the circumstance to \ou 
and my brothers. As to myself, the slaves, or the money 
derived from the sale of them. Is to me no attraction ; and* 
believing as I do» that man's life endeth not in this world, 
and that he is judged, at least in a great degree, by his own 
conscience, I am fully determined to abide by my former 
resolution, hopiDg even here to receive more satisfaction from 
obeying the dictates of God's Spirit within me^ than from 
viyyymg, in any manner contrary to those dictates, large 
worldly prosperity, which perliaps, indeed, I may be able to 
gain by the labour of myself.'* 

Wrapt in admiration of the endless treasures of art, which 
opened aronnd him on all hands, and practising his own 
pencil, and the pencils of others whom he €ni])l<n ed in takint^ 
copies of all that struck his fancy, Mr. Ottiey became almost 
damesticated in Italy tor about ten years. During this time^ 
we need hardly say, that his propensities as a oolleetor had 
every opportunity of tlcveiopiug themselves ; and amongst a 
variel^ of other works of art, which be there became 
pfMsessed of, is a very interesting series on wood, b}' the very 
earliest masters of Italy, of religions subjects, which were 
removed from the walls of churches at the time the French 
were in Italy, and thus timely rescued from destruction, by 
the hand of one who could appreciate their merit and their 
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value to the brotherhood of art. This curious and unique 
collection he was always wont to describe as tlic most interest* 
ingf Mid, to the sUul«ity the most valiMble Hiatiire in hb 
gallery. 

Another extensive collection, which he formed at tWs 
period, was that of the original drawings of tiie best masters 
of Italy* from the earliest dawniog of art down to the splendid 
days of Raflhele and Cofreggio, the Caraccb^ and SaWator 
Rosa. Unwilling to retain to himself the sole enjoyment of 
surveying these valuable tracings of genius, Mr. Ottley, soon 
aftcnr his return to England, undertook the arduous task of 
putting finrth a series of fitc-sitniles of these drawings hi large 
folio, under the tide of the ** Italian School of Design," upon 
which the first engravers and drauf^htsmen of the day were 
employeil by him. Of this magnificent work, the first part 
appeared in 1808, and the second about four years after- 
wards; the third part, which concluded the work rather 
within the limits originally intended, did not appear till 182S. 
As it stands, the volume contains eighty-four plates, about 
one half of which are from the best drawings of Michael 
Angek> and Rafiaelle. This collection of drawings Mr. 
Ottley subsequently parted with to his friend Sir ThooMis 
Lawrence for 8000/. 

His collection of engravings, which he continued to enrich 
with fresh acquisitions up to within a very few ycar» of his 
death, is supposed to be one of the most complete and best 
selected m Europe. It is well known lliat Mr. Ottley never 
stood at trifles wiien he was bidding for a scarce specimen or 
a choice impression, which he always did in person^ and not 
by commission, as has since become the foshion ; and his pre- 
sence on such occasions, together with that of a few of his 
brother collectors, used to give a zest and stimulus to the busi^ 
ness ot^ the auction room, which subsequently it has too often 
wasted^ 

As a contributor to the literature of his country, Mn 

Ottley is justly entitled to a high character as an industrious, 
an jiudependenl^ and, we fear, often to his cost, a disinterested 
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writer. ^^Iteliaii Sdiool of DwigD'' we htm tkmdy 

mentioned ; his other principal works are, the companion-work 
of the "Fiorentine School" (1826); the "Origin and Jbiari/ 
History of Eegraving^' (2 vols. 1826X a work well known ta 
all coDtemporary bibliographers; '^the Staffi>rd OftUery;" 
"the Critical Catalogue of the National Gallery ,* " and the 
first part of an elaborate "Dictionary of fiogmvers^ (8vo« 
1831 )» for which he had for thirty year» been oolleotb^ mft- 
terialst but from the labours of compiling whixA ha was obliged 
to desist when undertaken at a later period of lifo; besides 
vatious contributions to Rees* Cyclopedias the Archseologia, 
and other miscellaneous productions. We must not omit 
QOlickig, amongst these; a paper addressed to the Socic^ 
of Antiquaries (of which he was an old member and one of 
the council), being a dissertation on a M.S. of Aratus, in the 
British Museum, which was supposed to have been written in 
die tenth or twelfth oenturyt but whaeh Mr* Ottky^ by a dbain 
of ingenious and erudite atguoietttf ^rfrieh we cannot attempt 
to follow here, showed to have belonged to the third century, 
if not earlier 5 a circumstance which, of course, added much 
to the value of this interesting relic. Hie last work in which 
he was engaged, and which,, within the last fow sheets^ he lived 
to see through the press, was a controversial essay on tiie con* 
flicting claims of Haarlem and Mentz to the honour of the 
first use of moveable types ; a work in which we believe Mr. 
Ottle/s Ind^tigable and adventurous spurtt ai reesarsh oaUed 
to his aid some materials of a rather aoivel deseiiptioD* Thk 
worki it is expected, will speedily appear. 

Such is a brief outline of the accomplishments imd ordinary 
pursuits of this real wooer of the arts. Like a true devotee^ 
Mr. Otdcy was prone to induli^ his ruling taslas in the privicgr 
of his own stady^ where a few steady and Intimate friends 
were always sure of finding him, when they sought his con- 
verse or his counsel, and beyond which his unambitious 
thoughts seldom wandered for public applause. It w«s oftm 
a matter of surprise^ to those who iqopreciated his eicellent 
judgment and his varioas acquirements, that he had never 

VOLt XXI, c 
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kM^Mupott to cMwin tlit» lii< a move piifalw iphoiwiil 

be, snd whose the fault, that he was not sooner called into 
ittck.a iield of action, we do not pretend to say : certain it i% 
tfaktl onti^ tliedeiiftfa of Mr^r Smitbi the ettrator of tiM prim* 
and drawings in- the British MufleoDH in ISA% Mr. Otdef 
was permitted lo remain uninterruptedly in the seclusion of 
his study. Then it was that he was induced, for the first time 
#0. b^im in his lhi^ to apply ibr tho Tacant situation ; which, 
thoQgfc muah beneath his merits^ was, not wiliioat some hesd^ 
tadon- ami a pvetty smart canTass, awarded^ to hin. Me no 
sooner received the appointiiient, than he applied his mind to 
tiie laborious task of surveying and re-arranging the whole 
oolieGtion in hia charge; and subsequendy compiled a series 
of cbssed ootalognesy whidi the freqaentars of the printHroom 
had long acknowledged to be a desideratum. 

The disorder which carried Mr. Ottley off was not of a 
very definite character ; but the goadnal decline of his health 
andi appearance had long been a subject of panifiil remark 
amongst his fviends^ and' gave viae to apprehensions for 
the result, in which he liiniself partook, some months before 
his- illness conhned him to his bed. His death took place at 
his. house in Defnonshise street^ on.Thuraday the^h of May» 
1086* Ha was fiur advaneed in- h» sixty-fifth ytut; having 
been nearly half a century actively and zealously devoted to hia 
favourite pursuit of the fine arts, which he embraced witb 
the steadiness* of mature purpose, when quite a boy at schooL 
His name is entitled-to he held in recollection in a thredokt 
4iaraoter ; namely, aa an artist; a oolleetor, and a writer on 
subjects connected with antiquities and the line arts. As an 
artist, howeveri having- wielded the pencil only as an amateur» 
Ma Qtdey. wna comparatively but Uttle known | and that 
ehiefly. amongst a select- oirole of fiiendsi who always found 
difficulty in prevailing upon him to exhibit any of his pei^ 
formaoces. The only work of magnitude, wliicli we know of 
by hini^ is the^^Fall of Satan/' 8 feettby 6, which was ex^ 
MhiM iia Seneraat Houses in 186$$ anc^ though m an im" 
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finklied ttatc^ called fordi wsU dca ar^pcd adnrira^n, as ail 

elaborate aud masterly composition. For the rest, we believe, 
that his pencil was chiefly occupied, m landscapes and groups 
fli Bgores from natura^ unaginarj sketdici» aod hisfaninl 
slndiei^ none of wfaub, howerer, widi the above asotptioa^ Jn 

took the trouble of transferring to canvass. 



An article in ^* The Literary Gazette'* was the basis of tlio 
foregoing memoir; which» however, has been greatly enricheA 
by obliging communications from an authentic source. 
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No. III. 

THE RIGHT RETBREMD 

WILLIAM VAN MILDERT, D.D^ 

LOAD BISHOP OW DURHAM; COUNT PALATINE AND CUST06 
BOTUtOBVH OF THE PB1NCIPALIT7 OF DURHAM; TISIVOR 
OF DURHAM UKIFERSITYy^C &C 

This distinguished prelate was the grandson of Abraham 
Van Milderty of Amsterdam, who settled as a merchant in 
London, and lived in the parish of Great St Helen's. Hb 

son Cornelius, who resided at Newington, Surrey, and died 
in 1799, had, by Martha, daughter of William Hill, of Vaux- 
hall, Esq. (which lady died in 1818, at the advanced age of 
S6)| three sons, of whom the second and sole smrvivor was the 
Bishop. 

William Van Mildert was bonr in London, in the year 
1765. He received his education at Merchant^Taylors' 
School, and at Queen's Ckillege^ Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. 1787, M.A. 1790, B. and D.D. 181S. In Trinity term, 
1788, he was ordained deacon, on the curacy of Sherboum 
and Lewknor, in Oxfordshire. He afterwards became curate 
of Witbam, m Essex ; and during his residence at that place 
lie married Jane^ daughter of the late General Douglas, who 
survives him without issue. In April, 1 795, he was presented 
by his cousin-german and brother-in-law, Cornelius Ives, 
Esq., to the rectory of Bradden, in Northamptonshire*, from 

• A pedigree oF Ives and Van Mildert, accompanying the history of the 
parish of Bradden, bM bteik jlut pubUiM in tfa* fourUi But of Mr. B«k«r*« 
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which he was removed, at the close of 1796, to the rectory of 
St Mary-le-Bow, in the City of London* That living having 
formerly consisted of the separate benefices of St* Mary, St 
Pancras, and Allhallows, has a divided patronage, of wliich 
the Archbishop of Canterbury enjoys two turns, and the 
Grocers' Company the third* Mr. Van Mildert happened to be 
chaplain to theGrocers* Company; and being therefore brou|^t 
under the notice of its leading uienibers, was noniiiiateil to tlie 
living, and thus put forward in that step of his preferment, 
which must have materially contributed to his sabsequent pro- 
motion, by making his merits known in the metropolis* 
Whilst rector of St. Mary-le-Bow, he was sued for non-resi- 
dence, but claimed exemption from the penalty because there 
was no parsonage-house* A verdict was, however, obtained 
against him ; from the consequences of which, as many other 
incumbents were in a similar predicament, he was relieved by 
an act of parliament. He retained the living until he was 
placed on the episcopal bench. 

Early in his city resideifice he was appointed to preach 
Lady Moyer^s lecture, in St Paul's Cathedral. 

Between the years 1802 and 180.> he prcaclied the lecture 
founded by the Right Honourable R. Boyle, and discharged 
that duty with such eminent ability as to attract the general 
attention of learned men. He soon received a token of public 
approbation in the vicarage of Faminghamj Kent, which was 
conferred upon him in the most flattering manner by Arch- 
bishop Sutton. His character, as a preacher and dtvine^ was 
now fully established ; and in April, 1813, he was elected by 
a large majority of the benchers to the preachership of Lin- 
coln's Inn. In September, 1813, lie ua.^ ap|)ointed by Lord 
Liverpool to be Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford. 
Nothing could be more acceptable to the University than the 
: Premier's choice. The station is one of great difficulty, and 
of unspeakable importance to the whole church : and among 
the distinguished persons who have filled it, none perliaps 
have possessed more solid qualifications for the office^ or have 
discharged its duties in a more efficient mamieri In Lelit 

c 9 
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and Easter terms, 1814, Dr. Van Mildert pieachcd Luc 
Baippton Lecture, to which he had been appointed by the 

Heads of Houses before he became Professor. In Marph* 

■ •'*«.> ' * 

')819, he was made Bishop of LlandaflTy and IMan of St. 
Paul's in the following year. He then resigned his station at 

Oxtoid, and divided his time between London and LlandafF. 
Jn March, 1S26, on tlie death ot Dr. Shute Barringtou, he 
was placed in the episcopal chair of Durham* 

4^ a theological writer, the late Bishop of Durham stands 
in the first class. His " Boyle's Lectures " arc an excellent 
perlormance. They contain an historical view of the rise and 
progresp of infidelity^ with a refutation of its principles and 
reasonings. In this work the Bishop has displayed a yast 
extent of reading, and a singular judgment in the combin- 
ation, arrangement, and application of his materials. It would 
be difficult to find a book of so learned a character, which is 
at the same time so well adapted for general use. The slyle 
is lively, perspicuous, and correct; and the whole work 
adiipted, in an eminent degree, to " the defence and confirm- 
ation of the Gospel." 

His Hampton l«ectures,'' as might be ei^pected, are more 
of a prpfessional cpst The 8ul:i|ectof them is an inquiry into 
Ae general principles of Scripture interpretation. This book 
oujrht to be in the liands of every one whobe duly it is to ex- 
-,pound tiie word of God. 

His " Life of Waterland" is a model for compositions of 
,that kifid. Perhaps it might not be e«sy to find a work pre- 
cisely of the same character. It is remarkable that it was re- 
^prved for an Oxford i^ofessor to collect and arrange the 
works of that most eminent Cambridge divine. X)r. Water- 
land died in the year 1740; and for eighty years after his 
death no attempt was made to publish a complete edition of 
his works. At length, in the year 1823, l>ishop Van Mildert 
^^Upplied this defect. He } ut iorth an edition of Waterland, 
^'ifQ ten volumes^ from the Oxford press ; and he rendered his 
. labour complete by prefixing a masterly Review of the Life 
and Writings of the Author." To the student in theology 
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M» |MX)k ]$ indispeiwabie. It np a chmn^ m the^islorjr 
of the Church of England: it shows the progiress of tl^s 

Trinitarian controversy liom the death of Bishop Bull, tfi 
1709, to tlie period of Waterland's death; and it will be 
found to guide the student with safety and delight throug|i 
some of the most uitricate defwtments of theological i4- 
quiry. It is^ indeed, the production of a master; solid* 
luminous, and comprehensive; of equal value to the ecclesi- 
iisUcal hiatoiian and to the divine. 
. The tvo volnmes of sermons preached at LinooUi's Int^ 
and published in 18S1, are perhaps more generally known in 
tliis dlucess ihan the rest of the Bii»hu|i'.s works: it can 
iiArdiy be necessary to point out their excellence. The fir^t 
six dbconrses» the 10th, lltht and 12tht of the same volume; 
and the lltb» l^th, and ISth of the second volume^ are as fine 
specimens of sermons, for a learned audience, as the English 
language can supply. There are also several single sermons 
of the Bishop's in print, not included in these volumes, pai^ 
ticttlarly one on the assassination of Mr« Percival; and another^ 
a composition of the highest order, in point of both argument 
and style, which was preached at Bow Cluirch, in the year 
1S22, before the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Fore^ Parts, 

As a speaker in Parliament the late Bishop deserves atten- 
tion. Abstaining entirely from general politics, he was always 
ready for debate when the credit or interest of the Church of 
£ngland was at stake. In these efforts be was remarkably 
successful He thoroughly understood the character and 
^liog of the House of liords : and the tmafiected refinement 
of his mind and manners was exactly suited to tlieir taste. 
The consequence wasi that every word he uttered was re- 
ceived with deference and attention. Those who most strenu- 
ously opposed his arguments, revered his integrity and talent. 
All parties treated him with respect. When the emancipation 
of the Roman Catholics was proposed, he solemnly and firmly 
ararned the House of Lords against disturbing those bulwarks 
ivhicb hc^deemed esientifil to the preservation of the Pkrotestant 

c 4 
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Chofdi. Oir the 8d of April* 181^ oo the modaa for » 
mming'tlie ac^dmed debate on tiie seoond reediiig ef die 

Catholic Relief Bill, his Lordship addressed the House in a 
long and able speech, which was hstened to with the most 
'prafoodd atteation. Expressing his regret at being opposed 
to any meanre of the noble Doke then at die bead of hk 
Majesty's government^ he nevertheleis declared, that, after the 
most mature consideration which he had been able to vr'we to 
the subject, be could not bring his mind to any other con* 
chmoo than that the admission of Roman Catholics to seats 
ni PailiaaDent was inconsistent with our IPtotestsnt Comti* 
tution ; nay, that it would be an infringement of the Protestant 
Constitution established in 1668. He proceeded to examine 
a point wfaicb bad been niiieh relied on in support of the 
TOeasare^— that it was entirely a question of expediency^ 
founded on state policy. 

" My Lords," observed the Right Reverend Prelate, ** when 
I hear die question of expediency urged in any case, I feel it 
lieeessafy to inquire, in the first instancy whether the act, said 
to be expedient, is one which can be done without transgress^ 
ing the limits of any pnur duties or obligations. 

Expediency itself is only a secondary principle. When we 
are satisfied that any particular act» proposed for our adoptioiiy 
does not involve a violation of any indispensable obligation, 
then comes the wise and prudent consideraliun, whether it be 
expedient; but if it be an act which cannot be done without 
siieh a violationt the question of its expediency cannot be en- 
titled to consideration. Applying this reasoning to the case 
before the House, I ask, are we to have an entirely Protest- 
ant Constitution ur not? — for, until our obligations on that 
head are ascertained, the question of expediency cannot pro- 
perly be brought into discussion* Now, the principle for 
which I contend is this, diat the admission of Calhcdies to 
seats in the legislnture would be a breaking in upon the Con- 
stitution ; for the moment Papists are so admitted^ it will from 
that iiaae be a mixed legislature. Disguise the matter how 

« 

yoQ willy thaty to a plain understanding, can no longer be 
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deemed a Protestant governmeiit^ 

which is to be composed of both Papists and Protestants. If, 
indeed} your Lordships are of opinion tiuttyou are at liberty 
to diange the O>n8tttittion itself in thb respect ^isnd {rdl4 
not mean to deny the actoal power of ParliamsBt tor A > m *»** 
then the question of expediency is endtled to consideration. 
But, my Lords, in my own view of the matter, there is this 
&riher objection— -an objection in limine^ not to be* o mm 
come. Supposing the securities proposed to be ^ do 
strong or plaosible upon paper, yet, from the tnonent Uotmm 
Catholics are adiaiLted into Parliament, your Lordships can- 
not say how long the legislature may continue Protestant^ or 
how long a majority of Protestuits may be letoimcd to 31. 
When yon once part with a l^tslatnre exclusively FnoteslK 
ant, you cannot say how far the principle may extend: You 
wiii have no ri<xht to complain if it goes beyond what yon 
expected, and your complaint would be without a remedy. 
The admission of Papists into Parliament is an eni (shoiiid^^ii^ 
indeed, prove an evil) which Parliament itself may be vnoble 
to rectify. Should they attain to numbers, or to influence, 
suihcient to constitute majorities in the legislature, what 
would these securities avail? They would prove entirely 
nugatory; nor would any obstacles be found to their obtalmiig 
such an ascendancy as might overtlfrow any governmcBt thUA 
should attempt to resist it. 

However, to make amends for the inroad upon the Cotittk- 
tution^ your Lordships are told that the mensnre-will prodnte 

general satisfaction : the Catholics are to be content with the 
power they will obtain, and the Protestants will be zealous 
and vigilant in maintaining the interests of Protestanism ; 
ail things, in short, are to go on harmoniouriy together. -. Mf 
Lords, I cannot satisfy myself with these agreeable iHabiotia. 
When I consider the character of Popery from tlic earliest 
period down to the present moment ; when I see how strongly 
it has been merited by the vice of ambition and the 'WpktkfUi 
donnnation;! can never pergnade* .myself duit: an j imaaHip 
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AoKt c£ uncQiidMoml Gpncessioii will be fi)und capable of 

satisfying Papists. The effect of the present project will be 
to introduce into Parliament a considerable body of men 
iMDve^liy hostile to the Pxotestant e8tablishin^t8» and avow* 
tdky dftKBlisfied widi sveh a meamie as tbis; yet your Lord* 
ships tore told that the Papists will abandon all their bad in- 
tentions the iiiument they acquire the power of carrying them 
into exepution. It is proposed to put a powerful lever into 
llieif haadih and it is expected that they will not make use of 
it I It is proposed to give them such influence as perhaps no 
cabinet can withstand; and it is imagined that they will 
never exer^^s^ it. for the purposes of inconvenience or mole$t« 
l«ion i " 

His IfCHrdship went on at considerable length, to argue that 
the ancient character of Popery remained unchanged; that 

the spiritual authority of the Pope existed in full force ; that 
the securities contained in the Bill, for the maintenance oi the 
Protestant veligionf the Protestant laws, and the Protestant 
govemaient in tbis country, were insufficient; and that there 
was a general feeling throughout England in favour of a 
Protestant churcli luid a Protestant governmeot. 

But, my Lords» " said the Kight Reverend Prelate, io 
eonelnskm, *^ higher considerations than those 1 have yet 
mentioDed aduate me on the present occasion* I cannot se- 
parate this question from religious considerations ; I cannot 
forget that at your Lordships' table I have declared my opinion 
of the Roman Calhol^ religion, tbat it is idoUtrous and SQpet^ 
■titaons $ and having declared this truly and sincerely, I cannot 
but believe that such a religion is offensive to Almighty God. 
My Lords, those who best kiiow me will not impute fanaiicibm 
to me, nor is my theology reputed to be of that description. 
I hope it is not ftnatidsm to believe in a Divine Providence 
and not to exclode God from governing the world that he 

hasmade; and persuaded, as I am, that the religion of Pojiei-y 
is marked out iu »i>cripture as the ob^ifct of Divine displefl&ure, 
and beii^ thus convinced after many years of atndions coin 
fidtpaiion^ I M that I abould not be dMmrging tJb dnty I 
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owe to a Idgfaer tribunal than your LoniffaipB, if i wmae^ to 
anything which I bflliovcd to haTO a taaden^Costmglfacn or 

uphold such a corrupt and erroneous system. 

The Bishop's style, whether in speakii:^ or in writiogi wa% 
like his charoct^ri rdaaxkahla for its simplieily« Thera wu 
no laboured oroamoit; ao rhotorical display; nothiog wbidi 
carried witb it the air of afibctadon or pretence. His taste was 
classical ; his conceptions were clear ; and all his propositions 
were stated in a language which it was SQ^fc^^ poatiblo to 
mifiappreheii^* ' 

To hts unbouaded charity, public and private^ every comer 

of his diuctjis can hear its testiniouy. ^J'he university established 

in Durham could hardly have been ibrm^ without his muni- 
ficent support. His private charities were supplied with 
pron^ptitode and delicacy* What he gave> he gave quickly; 

and his right hand knew not what his leH hand did. Even 
those who were most iiiiiis confidence were continually surprised 
by disooverfog some fresh act of his beneficence; and mai^ 
of those aet% we beUeTe» will not be imown till thsgr receive 
their final '^reoompence at the resurrection of the just'' 
Princely, almost, as was his income, his Lordship has died, 
comparatively speaking, a poor man ; and provision lor his 
amiable widow arises chiefly from her beneficial interest ip a 
life policy, now to be realised by his Lordship's demise. 

On the whole, it is very difficult to speak ju^dy of tliis emi- 
nent person, without seeming tp incur the change of fiattery. 
His understanding was vigorous and coinprehensive ^ his 
kuiniiog ^ocurate and de^ ; his apprehension quick ; his tem- 
per highly Sensitive, but generous, kind, and forgiving in the last 
degree, rerliaps no man ever lived who could dismiss an 
ai^y ^motion more readily from his mind. To ^give iiyuries 
was the babit of to IMe: he was ^ever known to resent t^m^ 

In eoDversation he was Hvely and inathictive^ and not 
unfrequently playful; but whenever grave matters were in- 
trO!duced» his mind alway<$ i^om in proportion to the sul^ji^ 
bo poured forth hm istove of knowledge and {m> v^ffiaiy 
setitnaeiite wiA Hgjoity and aniioftion. 
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The Bishop enjoyed at different periods of his life the 
confidence and esteem of some of the most distinguished 

persons of liis time, especially in the clerical and legal pro- 
fessions* lie iiad a laudable ambition to acquire the good 
opinion of good men, and he succeeded ; but of popularity, 
in the common meaning of the word, he was totally regard^ 
less. No hope of reward, no fear of censure, could ever 
induce him to deviate from that course which he conceived it 
to be his duty to maintain. 

Bat, after all, the grand element of this fine character was 
a deep, habitual, and pervading sense of religion. This was 
the foundation stone of the whole fabric; on no other prin- 
ciple, indeed, could such a character have been formed. 
The labour of his life and the faculties of his mind were 
steadily directed to the maintenance and vindication of 
Christian truth. 

The death of this eminent person occurred at Auckland 
Castle> on Sunday the 21st of February, 1896. He had 
been seized with shivering and low fever on the 1 1th of that 
month. The next day he was better ; but shivering returned 
at night, and from that time his vital powers gradually 
declined. His constitution, worn out by labour, aDxieQr, 
and local maladies of long standingi sunk under an attack 
which did not at first seem to threaten fatal consequences. • 

His remains were interred in a vault prepared in the nave 
of the cathedral church of Durham. The funeral took 
place on the 1st of March, when the procession was formed 
in the following order: — The Porter of the Cathedral: 
Buhop's Bedesmen, in their gowns, two and two ; Officers of 
the Palatinate and the See, two and two; Chief Officers, &c. 
of tlie Household; Principal Surrogate and Spiritual Chan- 
cellor; Mayor and Corporation; the Nobility^ Gentryi and 
other Laity, at the head of whom was Lord Ravensworth ; 
the Constable of the Castle, C. J. Clnveriiig, Esq. ; the High 
Sheriff, W. Wharton, Esq; Junior V erger of the Cathedral; 
King's Scholars, two and two; Masters of the Grammar 
Sdiool; Members of the UniTersity; Minor Cenons; Cho* 
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risters (boys first), two and two; Orgjuakt and Preoontor; 
Senior Verger of the Cathedral; the Dean; two Mutes; late 
Bishop's ChapUuiui; Mace-bearei , carrying the Mace and 
fivord of State reTanad; the Coffin, on each aUa of wkadk 
ware the Bdl-bearera (Prebendariea robadX via. ReF« Dr* 
Gilly, iiev. G. Townsend, Rev. Dr. W cl lenity, and Rev. 
J. G. Ogle ; mourners, two and two, consisting of bis nephew% 
tiie Rev« Coroeliua Ives and the Rev* William Xvea» Rev. H» 
Dooglas, Douglas Griesley, Esq.^ Mr. H. Douglas^ lfr« 
Grant, Mr. Hodgson, and three medical ^^tntlemen ; Arch- 
deacon Thorpe ; the Clergy of tlie Diocess, about sixty ; late 
Bishop's senrantsy two and two, followed by gaBllemati» 
tradesmen, and others. The whole was a meat, mpmng 
ceremony. 
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No. IV. 

LI£UT..G£N£RAL SIR WILLIAM INGLI$, K.C3., 
eofio^i& ov «s 57Tif rooT» ahd oovsnmR of cork. 

At tbs doA of this gallant and distinguighcd otto«v 

fifty-seven years, except a few months, had elapsed from the 
time wlisn he was appointed to the 57th Kegimenl as En-« 
sign ; in the 57th he passed through the several ranks tx> tfaaC 
of its Lientenant-Colonely and of the 57th Regiment he died 
the Colond — thus being identified with the achievements of 
a regiment so distinguished during the Peninsular struggle 
as the I>ie-hards9" from which, during a period of thirty^ 
five years' active service^ terminating only with the war, btt 
was rarely absent It is but simple justice to the memory of 
Sir William Inglis to say, that the last proud distiocUcm — 
the highest objfect of a soldiei-'s ambition, and peculiarly so 
of Sir William Inglis — - waa the due reward of his military 
servloes. 

The professional career of Sir WiHiam Inglis commenced 

ill America, having, in 1781, joined his regiment at New 
York, where he continued till 1791. In 1793 he embarked 
from England for Flanders with the army under the Duke of 
York ; bul^ before the end of that year» llie 57th was recalled 
to form part of the expedition under Lord Moira^ intended 
to co-operate with the Royalists, and was in the expedition 
to Normandy and Brittany. It returned to Flanders with 
the army whicb» under Lord Moira, after a difficult and 
fttiguing march* effected its jnnction with the Duke i£ 
York at MaUnes ; and the subject of our Memoir continued 
to serve in Flanders and Holland till May, 1 795 ; was pre- 
sent In iNiBf^gHMn daring «i^gc^ wod in the hagardoiia. aad 
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calamitous retreat of the army through Holland and West- 
phalia, in the severe winter of 1794-5, to Bremer Lee, where 
lie embarked with his regiment for £ogIand ; landed at 
P€it8iiioirtli» njomed Lord Moira's army, and m the aiun- 
mer» embarked and sMled witk the expedition for QnHMfon 
with two brigades, commanded by Major-Generals Charles 
Graham and Alexander Campbell, which were obhged to 
put iat^ Pljmoatli by adverse winds, when H*M«S. Ansoiiy 
Captun Durham} arrived with the melancholy aoeouni ef^the 
disasters that had befiiUen the Royalists : ni consequence, the 
two brigades returned, and were, with the army, encamped 
at Nurshailing, in the neighbourhood of SouthamptDOb^ 

The ofcgeet for whish JU>rd Moira's army was asaemfaM 
bM^ nam at an endr hh Lordship gave up the cmwmand t» 
Sir Ralph Abercromby; under whom, in October, 1795, die 
subject of this Memoir, having now attained to tlie rank of 
Mi^, embarked wkh tiie eiqpeditkm for the West JWies^ 
lat H.1I.S. the Commerce de MaeseiDes^ wfalch^ after eiN 
eoanteing the dreadfol and destyuctnre galeff experienced by 
Admiral Christian's fleet, was compelled to bear up foi* 
Portsmouth, The 57th was then sialted into three 44 gun 
ships; but llie CSwron, on boavd of wbkif Major Ingiii 
camaiandedy w«s the only one wbieh snoceededin making it» 
passage on this second attempt ; and he amved at Barbacloea 
in Febriuii y, 1 796. He proceeded thence to St. Lucie, wa» 
paesent at the siege and fall of Mome Fortnn^, and the coiit* 
seqaentcapune of the island ;, receiving in o^partiGular maniier 
die tbanks ef Sir John Moore, to whom, nnlil the axrival fs$ 
the head'^uarters of the regiment, he was second in com- 
mand. 

At Gvanada he assisted in the mdndiim of the iasnrgaot 
fenw; and- in 1797 aooompaiiied: his reginuBt to TiBsiiad^ 

whence he returned to England in the latter end of 1802^ 
Duniig the first nine months' service of the regiment in tho 
West Indie% it lost 700 out of 11 00 menyaad 28 officers. 

Having obteined the brevet rank o£ Iueii«aiiaiii»Golonel)0iii 
thn^la trf Ja aiia ry^ 1 800, he ya^ upoKhoibHWiiing ootioflto 
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wr 199% wployed in ionaif the taeond batttHbn of 
IIm 57tk. HmriBg perferm^ tbig senriee, he rejoined HhA 

first battalion, and embarked witli it for Guernsey, where, in 
ISOSy he succeeded to its corDinand, and accompanied it» iii 
Iht Ifownbtr of that ymtf to Gilir&ltiir* 
J In 1809^ be embarked with his regiment ^imd 

Oifamlttry and joined the army under Sir Arthur W^llesley 
in the Peninsula, and was on the march when the battle of 
Talavera took place. 

: The £7lb Begunent jobed the .second brigade in MijiMw 
General Hill'a division, which was commanded by Majoiw 

General Richard Stewart (composed of the 29th and ibt 
battalion of the 48th.) In consequence, liowevef, of that» 
officer's illnessy the command of the brigade devoltred Sj^n 
lientenant CSolonel Inglis, at Sarcedos, and he oontintted tO| 
command it during the movements previous, to the. battle ef 
Busaco, at tiuit battle, and on the subsequent retreat to the 
lioes before Lisbon, until on the death of Major-General 
StewBft^ Major-General Hpughton was apipointed to ikme 
eonmand. 

During the pursuit of Massena from Santarem, Lieutenant 
Colonel Inglis again commanded the brigade, and was pre- 
sent at the af&ir of Pombal, Major-General Hougton's eoaa- 
nand being extended; the latter had followed the enemy 
as fiir as CordesEia, when he was ordered to recross the T*> 
gus, and was placed under the ordcis of Marshal Beresibrd. 

On the 25th of March, Marshal Bereslord advanced 
against Campo Mayor, and found the enemy's corpsi consisting^, 
of fonr regiments of cavalry, three battalions <tf infimi^^ and 
some horse-artillery, drawn np on the outside of the town. 
Two squadrons of the 13th Dragoons, and two squadrons of 
PrntngnnsTj charged the French cavalry, who were broken^ 
and pursued to Badajos* The infantiy eifiscted their retreat 
in a solid body, although with considerable loss, into that 
place, having recovered sixteen pieces of artillery which had 
been taken by the allied cavalry. On the 16th of April 
there was likewise a trifling affiur of cavalry at Los Satiba§9 
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Criond logUi wm who praMBi al the fine wmgt of Badi|i» 
(May 7thX tbft attempt of the Frendi to rttim whidi phm 

brought on the battle of Albuera. In the latter memorabJe 
battle the 57th iornied the centre regiment of the iintish 
division. Whilst engaged in formiiig the regiment, tha 
Golonel'fl horae was shot ander him ; aad at the olote of the 
battle he reoeiTed a very severe wonnd fiom an iron grap^ 
shot four ouiici^s in weight and tour inches in circumference, 
which entered his neck, and was extracted behind the 
shoulder two days after, at Olivenza; he having passed the 
first night on the field of batde, and the second at Valverdew 
The Colonel, when wounded, had succeeded to the command 
of the brigade. 

The deep share of the regiment in this hard*foaght en« 
gi^^enent may be esUmated from tlie fact that its strength el 
the commencement of the action, as appears by an offclal 

return, was 579 rank and file, and ihat out of this number no 
kws than 415 were killed and wounded; not a single man 
«ea missing. Its loss in officers .was qntte proportiooate.* 
At the conclusion of the battle the remmns of the re;gimenl 
were marched off under the command of Lieutenant and 
Adjutant Mann, who was tlie fourteenth officer in rank at the 
commencement of the action. 

In the subsequent despatches of Marshal fieieslbrd to the 
Duke of Wellington are the following observations >^** It was 
observed that our dead, particularly the 57th, were lying as 
they fought, in ranks, and every wound was in front" He 
adds» subsequently, nothing could exceed the condoct and 
gallantry of Colonel Inglis at the head of his regiment.** 

F<nr this battle the Anglo*Portuguese officers received 

• The rank and names of the officers of the 57th kiUtd and wounded : — 
Killed — Major Scott and Captain Fawcett. Wounded — Lieut«iiant- Colonel 
Inglis, severely ; Major Spring, slightly. Captains — Shadforth, severely ; 
M'Gibbon, severely ; Termyni mortally ; Stainfortb, severely ; Ktsby, mortally ; 
Hely, slightly. TJtntWMmti— Ef«tt, MfWtly; BMMir» ditto « M*f mWi, 
dillo;'M*F«r1aiie, ditto; Sheridan, mortally; HuglM^ mcvely; IMi, ditto| 
tmmeu, ditto; M'DougaU, ditto; Uym, ditto; Tottvu, daNo; Ydldi, ditto. 
SM%BjMhH»t dittos KoaesMing* 

▼OL. SXU D 
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honorary crosses and diplomas from the King of Spain on 
^his return to his dominions, with his Majesty's gracious 
' pei^tnissiDo to accept and wear the same. 

The wound which the Colonel received in this engagecneat 
'*'was so severe to cause him, upon the recommendation 
' of ft medical board, to return to England. After only a 

* short stay, however, he went back to Lisbon in Januaiy, 
" 1812; but the state of his wound and general health not 

ai9nritting of his taking the field immediately, he was ap- 
pointed president of a general court-martial at Lisbon, and 

* in this duty he continued during the remainder of that year« 
As soon as he was able to report himself sufficiently reco- 

- vered to take the field, the Dnke of Wellington appointed 
him, with the rank of brigadier- general, to the command of 
the first brigade in the seventh division, consisting of the 51st 
' and ^8th regiments of light infantry, the first battalion of 
' Vlie 8Sd^ and the Chasseurs Britanniques ; the division beiag 
'commanded by Lieutenant-General the Earl of Dalhonsie. 
• Having attained the rank oi iiKijor-general in June, 18113, 
lie accompanied his brigade on the march from St. Estevan, 
" and on the 8th of July gained the top of the range of moun- 
tains immediately above Maya, overlooking the fiat country 
of France, occupying the })asses of 3-Iaya and Eschailar. 
On the 25th of July, the enemy having succeeded in turning 
' 'our right, that flank was in consequence thrown back» and 
continued to retreat from the 26th to the 29th, so as still to 
«over the siege of St. Sebastuin and the blockade of Pam- 
"peluna, whicli brought on a succession of actions. On the 
50th, Major-General Inglis was present at the tmttle of 
Pampeluna, and was ordered by Lord Dalhonsie to possess 
' himself of the crest of a high mountain occupied by the 
•*'enemy, commanding the main road wliich passed between 
that mountain and tlieir main body. 

The Duke of Welhngton, in his despatch, gives the highest 
credit to the conduct and execution df this attack. The 
strength of the enemy, according to their own account, 
exceeded 2000 men, whilst from the occupation of a part^of 
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^18 bri^« fel8ewhet<e» >be force which Mi^r^O«oml laglu 
could employ did not exceed 445 bayonets. The enem/s 

pobitioii was, however, carried by storm, and themselves 
driven down the opposite side of the hill, by which tixe right 
of the FYQDch army was turned. The severity of thi# contest 
may be estunatcd by the loss which this little body of Briti^ 
sustained, the number of casualties amounting to 145, or 
about one third of their whole number ; the loss of the sli^ir- 
mishing parQr> led by Lieutenant-Colonel Hawkins, was 
particularly severe^ every officer in it but himself having been 
cJther killed or wounded. On this occasion Major-Cneneral 
Inglis had a horse shot under him. On the following niorn- 
ii^ the 1st of August, the brigade was again engaged, with 
great dislinctioDy on the height of Lezaca, and with the lots 
of 116 men killed and wounded. 

On the 31st of August, Major-General Inglis received 
orders to move to the support of the 9th Portuguese brigade 
in Lieatenant^Geiieral Sir Lowry Cole's division (the aeveathX 
posted on a strong position between Lasaca and the convent 
of St. Antonio; but finding that position, after a considerable 
contest, not tenable, from the very superior number of the 
enemy, who were getting round his left flank, the Miygr- 
General ordered the Portuguese to take up another position 
hnmediately in the rear, and Colonel Mitchell, with the 5Ist^ 
to lonn his regiment across an isthmus at the foot of the new 
position. 

As soon as the Migor^Genenil observed that the CokNiel 
was at his post, the 82d and Chasseurs Britanniques were 

directed to retire behind tlie 51st. These movements, al- 
ternately covered by the 68th regiment and the light 
companies of the brigade, fisrmed for the purpose^ wflre 
■ focoessiiillyeacecuted in the &ce of very raperior numbers. 
The contest, however, was very severe^ the loss amounting 
to 22 officers and 271 men killed and wounded. Major- 
General Inglis had again a horse shot luukr him. 

On the 10th of November, the seventh division masdted 
-lo tlpe enbottchim of the Puerto d'£c)ielar» and ,dMri.6ath 
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regiment (forming part of Majoi -General Inglis's brigade) 
took possession of the lefl hand redoubt, which the enemy 
eraciiAted after a few rounds from the artillery. The brigade 
moired tbroagh the village of Sur6, and attacked the strongly 
fortified heights above that village, carrying every thing before 
it. On its arrival in front of the village of St. P^, it was 
halted for a short time by Marshal Beresford* when he gave 
the Major»General orders to cross the Mvelle over a wooden 
bridge on his left, and attack the heights above, which were 
occupied by tlie enemy in great strength. The 68th led this 
attack, supported by the 51$t» and carried the heights after a 
severe struggle* 

The brigade again suffered very severely, but had the 
honour of being the first brigade which passed the Nivelle 
at this point, which river gave name to the battle. 

On the 23d of February, the brigade came up with the 
enemy near the village of Argav6, The 68th attacked and 
drove them within the t^e de pont on the Adour, opposite 
the town of Peyerhorade, supported by the 5 1st and the 
brigade. 

On the 27th, the battle of Orthes was fought, in whidi 
Major-General Inglis*s brigade had a considerable share. 

On this occasion the Ma jor-General's horse was wounded. 

Sir William Inglis received tlie following decorations : — 
A field officer's medal for Albuera; a general officer's medal, 
and two clasps for Albuera, Pyrenees, and NiveUe; and 
a cross for the three former battles and Orthes. The 
name of Sir William Inglis was included in the vote of 
thanks from Parliament for the battles in the Pyrenees and 
for Orthes. A vote of thanks was also passed for Albuera* 
In 1825 he attained the rank of lieutenant^generaL The 
Prince Regent created him a Knight Commander of the 
Bath. He was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Kinsale; 
and subsequently Governor of Cork. On the 16th of April, 
1830, he was appointed to his due honour of colonel of the 
gallant 57th foot. 

All who enjoyed the personal intimacy of Sir William 
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iDglss will unite in our testimony to the unifbrm kindness 

ami benevolence of his character: as in his life these prin- 
ciples bad gained lor bim the esteem and love oi all, so in 
bk hour of trial was a Mi measure of mercy extended to 
hinu He closed his honourable career without either disease 
or sttfiPeriiig; life gradually but imperceptibly, wore away: 
be had Dever for a single hour kept his room or bed, nor 
jelinquished bis customary habits with his &niily. £very 
&culty of his energetic mind remained clear to the very last 
moment; and so tranquil was his dismissal henoe^ his 
afflicted iaiuily were lung doubtful of the sad reality of their 
loss. 

Sir William Inglis died at Ramsgate on the 89th of 
November, 1835 ; his age was about seventy-three. Nothing 

could exctitid at his decease the respect testified for him at 
Ramsgate, where he had for some time resided; and Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, with her characteristie 
attention to the memory of a British officer,, was pleased to 
order her carriage to attend the departure of hb remains 
from that town. He was interred in Canterbury Cathedial, 
on the 7th of December. 

Sir William Inglis was married to the eldest daughter of 
the late lieutenant-General Raymond, by whom he has left 
two sons: William, born in 1823, and iiajmond, born in 
1826. 
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JAMES HORSBUKGH, i^Isg., F.K.S^ 

UYHBOGBAPHER TO THE EAST INDIA COMPANY* 

For the following biogra[)liicai notice of this eminent and 
istimable individual we are indebted to an article which 
appeu)^ in the Asiatic Journal; compiled from a memoir of 
\am (die materials for which it is understood were supplied 

by himself) in the Naval Chronicle uf 1812, and irom 
additional &cts collected from vaiious sources. 



James Horsburgh was born on the 23d September, 1762, 
at Elie, in the county of Fife, in Scotland. His parents, 
'fliot^h in a humble sphere of life^ were pious and respectable. 
Re appeaors to hate been engaged, in his earliest years, ia 
the labours of the field ; but neither his rural employments 
nor his acUve amusements seem to have interfered with his 
education. He was sent to school ; and at the age of sixteen, 
having acquired the elements of mathematical science, book- 
keeping, and the theoretical parts of navigation, with a view 
to a sea-faring life (to which the maritime position of his 
native place, on the Frith of Forth, probably invited him), 
he was apprendoed to Messrs* Wood of £lie. During a 
servitude of three years (which he commenced, as is custom- 
ary, in the capacity of cabin-boy), he sailed in various vessels, 
chiefly in the coal trade, from Newcastle and the Frith of 
Forth, to Hamburgh, Holland, and Ostend. In May, 1780, 
he was captured by a French ship of 20 guns, close to Wal- 
cheren, and detained in prison at Dunkirk for a short tune. 
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After his liberation, he made a voyage to the West Indiet, 
and, on bis retam, proceeded to Calcutta. Mr, D. Briggs, 

the sliip-buiidcr there, was his friend, and by his inter vention» 
ill August, 17849 he was made third mate of the Nancys bound 
for Bombay. He continued in this trade for about two years ; 
and in May, 1786, when proceeding from Batavia towards 
Ceylon, as first mate of the Atlas^ he was wrecked upon the 
island of Diego Garcia, owing to tlie incorrectness of the 
charts then in use. This circumstance taught him the advan- 
tage of making and recording nautical observations. * 

On his return to Bombay, he joined, as third mate, the 
Gtmjaxxii a large ship belonging to a re.spectable native mer- 
chant, and bound to China. On the vessel's arrival in China 
he became first mate, and in that capacity he oonttnued to.i^ 
backwards and forwards, in that and other ships, between 
China, Boml):iy, ajul CalcuUa, lor several years. His ex» 
pcrience and observation had now not merely furnished him 
with a large share of practical skill, but enabled him to accu- 
mulate a vast store of nautical knowledge^ bearing especially 
on Eastern hydrography. By the study of books and by 
experiments, he familiarised himself with lunar observations, 
the use of chronometers, &c., and taught himself drawin^^ 
etching^ and spheres, devoting his time, when in port, oAep 
till midnight, to these studies. 

Having, during two voyages to China, by the eastern route, 
constructed three charts, one of the ^Strait of Macassar, 
another of the west side of the Philippine Islands, the third qf 
the tract fiiom Dampier Strait, through Pitt's Passage, towards 
Batavia, accompanied by a memoir of sailing directions, he 
presented them to the late Mr. Ihomas Bruce, then at CfUl- 
toD, who had lieen his shipmate^ and with whom he was gii 
terms of intunacy. Mr. Bruce having shown them to sev^iil 
commanders of Company's ships, and to the chief of t)|e 
English factory, Mr. Urummond, now Lord Strathallan, tliey 
were sent home to Mr. Dairy mple, the Compan/s hydrogra- 
phar, and published under the patronage of. the Coq^rt ^ 

• See fait IXnetloiM for nifing to imd from die Eatt IndiM*. ^iia 

No<«^p.lS8. 

P 4^ 
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iDirlMitoHf, f» nsd df their sbiftf^ ittidf tlM ooiM -VlMNifld 

a letter dT thanks from the Courts accompanied irf-« small 

pecuniary present for the purchase of instruments. 

In 1796, Mr. Horsbargh arrived in Engknd as first mate 

of the Carron, belonging to Messrs. Bruce, Fawoect^ and Co. 
^fBomfcay* Tha* beautfinl ship, we are told, was theaSmir* 

ation oi iiaiitical men, from the high order in which she was 
■ kept by Mr. Horsburgh. His scientific reputation procured 
iham an introduction to Sir Joseph Banla» Dr. Maskelj^ 
■'{the aatrondmer royal), the Hon. Mr. Cavendish) and odier 
*(emSiwnt men. He sailed again in the Carron to the Wavi 
f-Ilidies, the vessel having been hired to transport troops (o 
eTrinidad and Port Rico. On his return to England, he pro- 
^'ittoedted to Bombay, where, in April 1798, he obtained die 
^ tSonhlsiand ef the Atma^ in which ship he had formerly sailed 

as mate, and which also belonged to Mcssis. Bruce and Co. 
^In this vessel, Capt Horsburgh made several voyages to 
' China, fiengd, and England. He still contbned bis observ- 
Gallons -and journals, and having become the purchaser^ at 
*. Bombay, of the astronomical clock made by Berthond, ibr 
**the ships which went in search of La Perouse, he employed 
^ k to ascertain the rate of his own chronometers, and in obser- 
"vationd of a series of immersions and emersions of Jupiter's 
"'satelliies, which he transmitted to the astronomer royal. 
/ From the beginning of April, 1802, to the middle of February, 
^ 18Q4', he kept a register of the rise and fall of the mercury in 
f. two marine barometers, taken every four honrs, which de- 

inonstr«ted the regular ebb and flow of the merenrjr twice 

^very twenty*four hours in the open sea, 26^ K. to 96* S. lat, 

- and that it was diminished or sometimes entirely obstructed 
in rivers, harbours, or narrow straits, by the influence of the 
land ; a fact not previously known. This regbter is recorded 

-ifi a paper laid b^re the Royal Society, in a letter to the 
Hon. Mr. Cavendish, an abstract of which is printed in the 
Phil. Trans, for 1805. "I well remember," says Sir Charles 

'■'Forbes, "how anxious he was upon this subject, at Bombay, 
in 1808, and his showing me his tables, telling me that, 
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whether at sea or on shore, he never missed indpecting ; ,thc 
iJs^^nieiers regularly every iour hoar8» night and day." 
Mr. Horsbiurgb next pfoduocd ik «hftit ^ the ^nit^'Of 

survoyOy be tranoatteQ to 
,iMr« Dalrymple, by whom tbey ware en^ved* ^ 

He finally returned to En^rland in 1805, and had as a 
fcilow- voyager from China (m the Cirencestet'^ Capt. Robert- 
'iim)i Capt. Peter Heywoody RtN., fsom whose SatoH iy<te 
and experience he derived moch assistanoew He aooa «A|r 
published a variety of charts*, with ** Memoirs" of his voy- 
T ages, to accompany them, explanatory of Indian navigation. 
^'Wfaen preparing to leave Bombeyy'' Sir Cherics Foshee 
ranoiluSy J» with some diffieultf, persaeded hin xM to glre 
die$e cherts to Mr. Dalrymple, but to publieh them hi -his 
own name and on his own account. He was alarmed at the 
expanse, having acquired but a snaall fortune of five or six 
,thou6end pounds ; but we opened a subscriptioa ioae the pur* 
.pose^ and X took him to the governor, Air« I>iiiicfO'«— onuirnf 
the most liberal end best of men who received him most 
kindly, inspected the manuscript charts^ admired them much, 
and headed the list by subscribing for ten copies i nueiy 
. others foUowed, and, in a short time^ his mmd wee et ewe .qd 
. the score of expense. He procesded to England^ end. |inh* 
lished his charts, and always grateihlly ascribed to this cir- 
cumstance much of his future fame and success. It was said 
that some obstacle was thrown in the way of puhliehii||p the 
.chart of Bombay harbour, on politkiel graimdst tern /its 
> BiiBiile end extmordinary eorreetness ; hot this was ovmoni^ 
and it is, indeed, a treasure to all who frequent that port. 
. The bearings and soundings are laid down withj such acco- 
ney, mA his directions are so eaoodAent, that no acmdenl hem 

• A of the CSiina Sefi; « chiut of the Stniti of Miliccai a^cfit^Tor 
the entrance, of CSngepore Sinit; a diwt of Bombay Haitwiu* H« alUrweids 
- puMiihed a cfaaart fbotti lat 38" S. to the equator^ eomprismg the Ciqpe of 6(hk1 
JEIope, the east coast of Africa, the Madagascar, Archipelago, &c; ; a diart of 

the Peninsula of Hindostan, the rhafros, Maldiva, and Lacca Diva archipelagos, 
and Ceylon, and a small chart of the islands and channels between Lugonia 
and Formoaa. 
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oecumd tt> any veasels entemg or leaving thai harbours 

for many years. They were all taken with his own hands; 
and I have knowo him engaged in this important and humane 
wojfkf ten nuNrniiig tiU nigbti fiw w«eks tpf^etfaert «qder a 
tropical sue/* Several of hu papers wUch he presented Ijpf 
Sir Joseph Banks, were published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1810, particularly some remarks on luminous 
animals ; and some are published in Nicholson's Philosophical 
JournalyydsL ld| I4tf and 15. 

In 1809 he pobUshed *^ Directions for Sailing to and from 
the East Indies, Cliina, New Holland, the Cape of Good Hope, 
aad the interjacent Ports." This invaluable work, which is {iQW 
a stondard au^rity, was conunenced^ as he states in the pre* 
6oe^ at the solieUation of some navigators who fteqoent the 
Oriental sesSf" and was compiled chiefly from original jour- 
nals and observations in those seas, during twenty-one ears.* 
Jxs great utility aod accuracy have been attested by the most 
cpapetent witnesses in all parts of the world; and the author 
was almost a slave to it, devoting all his attention to correcting, 
revising, and enlarging it. He had just cumplciccl a uew edi- 
tion of this work prior to his death, all but the index. " This, 
he told me (we still quote Sir C. Forbes) on his death-bedt 
aad added, that he would have died contented, had it pleased 
QoA to allow him to see the book in print. I saw him on 
Tuesday afternoon; he died on Saturday morning. He com- 
municated to me his last and anxious feelings respecting his 
valuable worksy which have been attended to by the Court of 
Directors of the East>India Company, for the benefit of his 
children; in conformity with his wishes, as conveyed in hia 
letters to Mr. Melville, their secretary, of whose kindness he 
expressed himself with much gratitude". 

In die early part of 1806, Mr. Horsburgh was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society; and in 1810, on the death of 
Mr. Dalrymple, he was appointed by the Court of Directors, 
Hydiographer to the £ast-India Company. Fr<mi this time^ 

* Mis own, Captain Mackintosh's, anti Uiose of other nautical frieodsy coin 
temporaries in the same service. 
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all his energies were dedicated to the important duties of 
his ofilce : and to the construction of a variety of valuable 
eharts and works ; amongst these are, an Atmoqthericai 
gisler, for hMttntiiig Mmns at 8e» (1816); «neir«dH«««f 
MttekeBsi^sTreBtiteon M«rne Sarv^ying ( 1 81 9)»«tid UmBm 
India Pilot. He also produced a paper, which was read before 
the Royal Society, on the Icebergs in the Soutiiern Hemi- 
aphere^ which is pnnted in the PbUosophical TransMttoos for 
1 830. * His last work was a Chart of the £ast Coast of CUm 
(18S5),averyearioiiB and intemtingone, from baring thenanes 
in the Chinese character and in English, translated by himself. 
It is dedicated to his friend J. Reeves, Esq., F.R.8., to whom he 
espressos his obligatioii for the uso of bis Chinese MS&» and 
Diftpof Cbma, presented to the East India Company. And hero, 
it may be mentioned, as a proof of Mr. Horsburgh*s philan- 
thropy, that on Its being remarked by a friend that he was 
th^eby aiding the opiom-smugglers in a traffic which 2m 
abhorredi as ropognant to the laws of Qod and man^ and doB» 
troGlhre of the morals and lives of the Chinese people, bo 
replied, "Very true; but as they will carry on that vile 
trade, we may as well a£brd the means of preserving their 
Uroi." 

Hb onremitted applioation undermined a cowtitotioii whieli 
tempCHranoe and excellent stamina might have odiarwise pro- 

* In ezamiiiing tb* jouroah of die East India Company ftr the whda of tbe 
pffefions century, Captain Honburgh found no aoeount of iccbcfga aeen in ttt 
aautbern hemisphere, though the vessels liad pneeodad into the paiillala 40^, 

41°, and 42^ south ; while, during the two jrearB previous to 1830, icebei^ bad 
ocofisinnnlly been met with by several vessels very near the Cape of Good TTopc, 
1)1 t\voen lae. 36° and 39°. The most remarkable instance adduced by Captain 
Horsburgh in that in which the brig £Uza fell in with five icebergs, in 1828, 
laL 37^ 81' S.) Ion* 18^ 17' £. of London. They were enormous masses ot ice, 
hem S50 to SOO feet high, and of the shape of church ateeples. He atttlbiitaa 
Mtr appeamaea to Oia aiktanca of a laiga tnwt of land near Iba Antaictk 
atrcle, soniafrhara betvroen the meridian of London and eaal longitndai 
and their unprecedented descent during the two yean in question, to their 
disruption from the place of their formation by the violent convulsion of an 
earthquake or vok.ino. He states it as a remarkable fact, that icebergs are met 
wilh at the same period of the year, namely April and May, whether in the 
northern or southern hemisphere, although the seasons are then, in each 
tMMnhphcre, of an opposite clwraeler 
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iBuibtd'ioB goodold^. Fortwoor thwe years pa$t»^ fab 
Ikeaitll iwd been' flecHning ; but he persevered, in spite of all 
reoionstrances, in his attendance at his office, till April, 183^ 
when he vms compelled to take to his bed. Hb disorder w^f 
kfi^drodnatmEf and hb bodily eufoinge wereeemei but he tent 
them with greet fortitude. They were termiiiiited on the 14lh 
Jilay. He died in his 74th year. 

He was married in 1805, and has left one son and two 
jdaughters, to lament the loss of a OKNit afiectiQaate parent. 
. . Jfe Horsburgh was a roan of modest and anobtnisive eh*- 
yader; of the most benevolent disposition, and the strictest 
probity. He was devoted to those branches of science which 
belonged to hb profession. Science has lost in him an en- 
lightened votary» and sodety an example of great moral worth. 
^He b said to have set apart a fixed portioti of hb uieome^ from 
his earliest life, for application to charitable {)urposes. His 
moral qualities, the seeds of which were sown in early youtb^ 
and the fruits of which were abundantly maniliBst in the later 
fvriod of fab life^ were a powerful recommoidation to hb 
'tBebmiai and scientific acquirements ; which, however, did not 
wholly engross his attention. He was regular in all his reli- 
cgious duties, and a zealous advocate of the established churdi; 
•jiiauppcMrtof wfaieh he wrote several treatises; amongst others^ 
An Abridgment of St. Gjyprian's Unity of liie Chnreh " (nto 
date), and ** A National Chnrdi vindicated" (1835); the 
latter only a few months before his death. 

To be useful to his fellow creatures seems to have been the 
impulse of all his labours; and the number of lives and the 
amount of property he has been the means of preserving b 
incalculable, "In nautical science," observes a highly competent 
critic, with whose remarks we have been favoured, *' no man 
ever stood so pre*eminently useful as Captain Horsburgh» and 
never did any oountry benefit more by the gratuitous exer- 
tions of one individual, and that for a period of twenty years* 
hanl labour, personal exposure, and research. It is admitted 
by all nations^ that the wonderful accuracy of his charts 
and observations is equalled only by the singular acuteness of 
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his selections for pnhlirjition, out of the conflicthigf mass of in- 
formation with which he was^ of late years, fiimisluidi and* 
although his retiring and imobtraem diflfioailioa preto M icd 'S 
genera] perional intercourse with Captain Hntibiu^Ii, yet nn 
individual couid do more to encourage nautical j csearch. He 
may, in truth, be termed, -tiie Nautical Oracle ol the World.'** 
Another professional friend of Mr. Honsbiirgh reHl^ka, thit 
«<no man has done more for the naTigators of theEaatamieas; 
and by his death, I conceive that this co imt r y has lost one «f 
its best and most mei iLuj ious public servants.** A striking 
poblic acknowledgment of his merit is contained in the racflot 
rcfMft of the select Comnuttee of the House of GommaBai on 
shipwrecks, which refers to the highly ▼aluabie laboors of the 
£ast India Company'i» miinLimc oilicers, and iUc zealous 
perseverance and ability of their du»tinguished hydrograpbery 
> the late Captain Horsburgh, whose directory and ckarts of tiK 
eastern seas have been invaluble sal^gsaidf to life and pH»* 
perty in those regions.** 

In person, Mr. Horsburgh was of the middle sizei •*ii1t*y 
and weU proportioned ; his oomplexion dark, his conoteunMe 
mildt inteliigenty and prepossessing; his mannen wore simpls 
and unassnming. Some public commemoration is, we think, 
due to the memory of Mr. Horsburgh, whose fame would 
have been greater, if his modesty had been less. 
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No. VI. 

RICHARD PEARSON, M.D, 

This eminent physician and excellent man, who is justly en- 
titled to rank in the number of those individuals who have 
done honour to the place of their birth and their profession, 

was a native of Birmingham, where he was born in 1765, 
and was nephew of Mr. Aris, the founder of that excellent, 
loyal, and constitutional paper, entitled " Aris's Birmingham 
Gazette^*^ and brother of Mr. Thomas Aris Pearson, after* 
wai*ds the highly respected proprietor and editor.* 

He received the early part of an excellent classical education 
at the grammar school at Sutton Coldfield, under the 
direction of Mr* Webb^ father of the Master of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, but completed it with Dr. Rose of Chiswick, ioi 
whom and for whose assistant masters he ever retained the 
deepest sense of gratitude^ for the kind and fostering care 
with which they promoted his love of knowledge, and 
especially his study of ancient literature, which through every 
succeeding period of his hie was the object of his warmest 
admiration, and formed one of the principal delights of his 
seasons of leisure. 

Agreeably to his own ardent wishes, he was designed for 
the medical profession, for which be had cherished an early 
attachment, manifested even in his boyhood by a taste for 
botany and an insatiable curiosity to understand and examine 
the structure of animals. Accordingly, at the usual period, 
he entered upon the study of medicine, having been placed 
by his guardians (his parents being dead) under the tuidoo of 

* Dr. FeMWii*!! teilj, on Us AAei^t akb^ wm GlouMmlilM; on bit 
moliMV^i^ BiriciliivBw 
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Mr. Tomlinson, an enlighten cd practitioner in BirmiDgham ; 
nor was he long in justifying his choice of a profession, and 
aflbrding an earnest of his future excellence therein ; for, in 
the first year of his noviciatei a gold medal, being the first 
proposed by the Royal Homane Society, for the best dissert- 
ation on the signs of death with reference to its distinction 
from the state of suspended auimation, was unanimously 
adjudged to him.* An estimate of this his earliest literary 
prodaction, at the age of seventeen, may be formed from the 
following address ol Di. llawes, the prcbident and touiider 
of that society, on awarding the prize, which was received by 
his brother: — 

^ Sir, — To you, on the part of your brother, we present 
this gold medal, as a tribute justly due to his industry, abili- 
ties, and piiiiaiithropy. In addition, we beg to inform him 
that a decision in his favour by such truly respectable and 
excellent characters as Doctor Lettsom, Doctor Fothergill, 
Doctor Jebb^ and Doctor Whitehead, when so many well 
written essays were offered for their judgment, will, in uur 
opinion, stamp his merit with the world and witli the profession. 
We hope that this early success will lead to more important 
exertions, to ftune, and to fortune; and that he will feel, in its 
fullest extent, that first of ail rewards, the internal satisfiicdon 
of having contributed to the happiness of mankind. Present 
him, 8ir, with our best thanks for his valuable remarks, and 
our best wishes for his welfare^ advanoenient» and reputation." 

Stimulated, no doubt, by this high admowledgment of his 
early merit, and anxious ioi more enlarged opporiiniiLies of 
improvement in his profession, lie, at his own earnest desire, 
and with the approbation of his disinterested master, who re- 
leased him firom all engagementst was removed to Edinburgh, 
at that time in the zenith of its fiime as a medical university. 
Of this period of hb life we need only say, that he obtained 

* The questions offered to considovtMMi were as follows : — > " Are there any 

positive si^ns of the extinction of human life, independent of putrefaction? 
If M), what ar« they ? or if tbaiv ara no^ i» putre£M:tioa a c«itaui chl«i«n <tf 

death?" 
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hif wjtk honoiir *; that ha niiiiib«r#d tmtmg Im»«q1* 

lege fnends thow dtstingaished iodividaab Sir Jmms M<d>' 

intosh, Doctor Bcddoes, Doctor Duncan, and other equally 
eminent mfiu; and that, besides tbe usual course of medical 
ttmdjff h» aoqpiirvd great profideDcy in natmi hitisary and 
botany^ two seienoei which powerfully inflaenotd the bant af 
his subsequent professional studies, and were ever after among 
Y^is tavourite and unwearied pursuits. 

Aftar two more years, which were spent on the ronHnanfj 
in Oermany^ Franoe, and Italy^ in the acquirement of the hui>« 
guageS) the atody of his profession, especially in the celebrated 
school of Vienna, in the delighted survey of the remains of 
classical antiquity, in botanical excursions on the Aipsy and in 
interooarse with the best societyi to which he had every wheiw 
aocass through his friend and companion the Honorable Mr. 
Knox (afterwards Lord Northland), he settled as a physician 
in his native town, Birmingham. Here, by the influence aadt 
recommendation of his attached friend. Doctor Witberiog^ 
he soon succeeded that eminent practitioner and bofeaniat aa 
one of the physicians to the General Hospital, and began to 
devote his active and well-stored mind to tin: zealous exercise 
of his profession, in which he very early acquired a high repu- 
tation, and was enjoying an extensive and rapidly incraasii^ 
pmetioe, whan he was induced^ in the year 1800^ to take vp 
his residence in London. 

•Some years previous to this he liad married Mrs. Startin, 
whom he had a son, the present Rev. Richard Pearson, 
a daigyttaa in Suffi>lk, and afterwards a daughter* bora in 
Lendon, the wife of William Innes Pococfc, fisq.f a Ueotmumt 

of Ae Royal Navy, residing at Reading. 

His published works, during his continuance in Birming^ 
havi aperiodofabont twelve years* consisted of three disser- 
tatioDs, one on phthisis pnlmonalis, another on hydrophobia, 

and the third on the epidemic bilious fever in 1 798. These 

• In tlie year ] 78G. The «5ubject of his thesis on this occa^^ion was scrofula; 
as connected with which )ic introduced some remarks od puimonarjr conjsumptioo- 
t A brother of the kte Isaac Fooock, £flq.> of MaldtSlMSi. 
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pixxlucLiuiis soon" became, and still are, esteemed autlioi ities on 
tkmr respective subjects, and display, equally ^ itli hi$ sub«e- 
^iMBtr pivdtical writifig», not only extensive inlbrination and 
anlld •karfeing', but consumnrnte pofwei^ of olMemlicin, and 
that highest and rarest endowment of a physician, the faculty 
of discriminating tiie nice shades of character and difference 
in diseases, impressed upon them by season, by specific aUno- 
iphericlDfluences, and by other eanses^ which inhim wa^ tom«- 
biaad with nnfetllng^ feftility of resources under every variety 
oi circumstances. ' 

With tiie eulai'ged iieid of exertion and competition openetb 
la him by the metropolis. Dr. JPearson's activity and etaergiet 
use 'in propofftion. He knew that, to become eminent where' 
so many wre eminent, he mi^t render himself honourabiy 
known to the members ot Ins own profession. Nor was ari 
opportunity long wanting: his "Observations on the Epidemic 
Catarrhal Fever, or Influenza, of 1808," which rapidly paraed' 
thronf^ many editions, and in which he portrayed the dia-- 
racters and treatment of the disease with the same nice and 
accorate pencil with which he liad delineated another epidemic 
Wore mentioned, procured him at cttce the confidence of hia 
pnfasioiial brethren and the public ; and in^ the ibllowhfig 
year his outlines of a plan for arresting the progresa of a 
malignant contagion which was raging on the shores of the 
Mediterrapeao, and hourly expected in England, increased 
Ua lepotflliori, atid gained htm the notice of the h^bea^indi- 
vidcBla both in and oat of his profeasioo** Bui th^ worlt 
which above all established his fame in the medical world, 
and for which few were so well qualified, by an extensive ac* 
quaintaiice with natural science as bimaalf, was his ^'Pnietktai 
Sypopns of .the Materia AUm«ntaria and Materia M«diea,T 
the- first pert of which had appeared anonymously eo early^ at 
1797. The following character of tliat work trom a recent 
number of the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal- 
(which equally applies to his Thesaurus Medicamtnum,'* pub- 

* AmunL' the latter, he was honour ed for a roinimniicaUon on > tllit ^urt^fft 
with the thanks ot that iUiutrious ttatesinau, Mr. k'lU. . < % •: iv f 

VOL. XXI. X 
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IriMdMlani^ «fteriranb) .iraD fnt fte g— der> in fpoMiiitf bh> 

of the opinion entertained of it even at the present day '? 

<*This treatise, entitled " A Practical Synop&is oi the Materia 
Alimentaria and Materia Med ica," which is acoor€liii§ly4iindM 
hill»-tmfipmUi k ramluiMe for gbn^ a abart^ad ocmpta- 
AMy -biil dear and mefel, ^nev^if ^ dietetic and nolntioiia 
properties of the various articles of food and drink, and of the 
physiological and therapeutic e£Bects of the mediciiial ageolf 
ilfepleyed fai>tha man of dieeases, as tbaee affscts vnm- mom^ 
%mmA by the azpenence of the most able and araUble ob* 
in ascertftinoig the ipeigfat of evidence on the latter 
point. Dr. Pearson appears to have held the balance with a 
steady hand, and estimated its oscillations with an aceuiate 

Mamiy of Gbttingen, and ril the important ttaterials niiisli 

had been collected during the experience of nearly forty yenrs 
1^ the n^ost #iniaent EngUsh and Foreign clinical practttiooera 
SNid^caipeflmcnteltBte^ He has e?«n nferiedy for the bmH 
impofteMt iiots, to tba bsst cnigiBal inqnirlaa and tlia aaosi 
able monographs ; and bn work not only presents a compre* 
hensive and just view of the state of the science of materia 
teedlea in 1608, bat canstttutas almost a digest of the litems 
latf» snd «fm«ls of the art" * 

Fram -this time Br. Pearson toob'iils pbweamong Iba wm(t 
distinguished members of the medical profession in London. 
fiis co-operation was solicited in the pi^incipal literary and 
•denliftc pfodttctioas of the ^ma^ and ba tMs enrolled a fellow 
af iioit4>f'tba Isanied soeiaties in London,*** tba Madical and 
Medieo-Cbifurgiealt, the linmean, liie Andqaarian, and 
others. By the earnest desire of the editor, the late Arch- 
deacon Nares, he oontnbuted the Medical Reviews lor the 
SrIlisb'Critbit for a aattam patM he fovniBhed the asddaii 

• It may be here mentioned, that the Lidim fshndicnsi so highly extolled 
"for promoting digestion by its slight bitterness, and at tlic same time for 
:iafisbutJy supportiag Ibe strength without stiraulauog the system," was intro- 
duced into medical practice by Dr. Fearaon. 

f TIm Snt paper tmd Mm this kaUiMMdiocitly, anitlie flnl ia Ite 'orScr 
of Hi pMbBiiwd IViiUftioBtj tw by Pw. Bmomo. 
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on 'Medicine in Ddelor Recs's Cyclopaedia, and was associated 
with the celebrated Dr. Hutton and Dr» 6baw in tiie Abriioigr 
•of ike PktkNHipbMftl TnuiMtim fimm iWr O0in- 



In ihe eiy>ylmirt4if mdi a repotatkiii* imd lyilli «U€li >bn^ 
Hant prospects, it is deeply to be regretted tlmt he should have 
sstired teoi the .profitr fi|ih«iie of actitei Bluk ilai<ot t 
wkmm, how tmr^ alUr a abort femdeAct t Hfdiii^ laiid 
tA&mmriB at GMon amdng 'hk vdationi and ifrkoda^ Im 
again returned to Birmiiigharii, whete ke passed the temain- 
der of his iifis. His object in thus repairing to his QaUve»)>iaoa 
Wog^swi'so liMich ika *dcaive ^ ipaMliM^ atiof >a rrtiiin<i«| 
atera oonld enjoy the plearnvM df laedical Mciety, IMa 
remains to be said of his professtonal career, except tliat iie- 
¥erai of those families wiio liad formerly conEded in biiD« bath 
miktimnuidia llMoauBtfyy-wafe hnppj in thn nppniliiiilif 
ef«nttnltilig.lM,'aidiiotalWiiiad^ gl«%.aMflad 
tfMnahat -of lila achaonrledged experianee. But, althongii 
Tirtually retired from the fatigues of practice, an event occutv 
red which roused all his energies, and kindled all his profea* 
MOMd 'todoww A pvofiaial bciog aiada io hka, from Mri 
faMb CoK,io aialit ih tiM ai«ablMtaMit«r« Jtadiaai Msooi 
in Birmingham, after the example of Manchester, he joyfully 
muted wi^ him Dr. Bootlji and Dr. fccles, in eflbcting that 
olgact ; to winch hk name^ well known to ifeia mnriiaoi inii 
iimiAm.kk lJM^ iff^^ Oa i|ha afMiiag 

af^e liisiitiltion, b^ deKvered Ae-fim intraddctory lecture ) 
and to the success of it his subsequent courses of lecMirei^ 
worthy of being publishedf were highly inalrnnmftaL 

The iast ;|mfiBnMBial ,aicti vif bit life vir% a:p9per ami* 
AwuiLatiii Io tlie 'I)diidiai||li Mtdice! Jbomd, on the ^ret^ 

ference to be given in medicine to the seeds over the dthef 
jparts of plants, where the former were found to possess equal 
medicuiAl properties; and a tract in niu»tratioQ ofthe^pipii* 
«^le, pubtiftbadin kb last illMsa,iNi ik9 wmdkml ptfoyirtha tf 

tbe seeds of die Spanish broom. 

■* . , * ► * J^kf* fit .tf 
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Doctor Pearson's death took place at Warwick, on the 
1 Uh of January, 1 836. 

In private life. Doctor Pearson was an affectionate father, 
and a warm and steady friend. With great independenoe of 
thought he nnited perfect charity. His unanual conversational 
powers, which were marked by a clieeriiil iLadiness to impart 
to all ages his varied intbrmation, witiiout the smallest mixture 
of pedantry, derived an irresistible charm from a peculiar 
openness of disposition and child-like simplicity, and a vivaci^ 
and ardency of feeling which never forsook him. His bene- 
volence was unbounded, and displayed itself daily and hourly, 
— " to the poor by open-handed generosity, to his friends by 
unceasing acts of kindness, and to all mankind by his con- 
stant endeavours to promote every thing which could benefit 
the human race. His remains were interred, at his express 
desire, in the burial-ground of St. i^aul's Chapel, Birming- 
ham ; and the lecturers and pupils of the lUnfal ^ School of 
Medidne voluntarily paid a last high and a£fectionate tribute 
of respect to his memory, by following his body to the grave. 

In addition to Dr. Pearson's works, entitled " A practical 
Synopsis of Materia Alimentaria and Materia Medica," 

Thesaurus Medicaminum," &c. &e* &c., above mentioned, 
he was the author of the following : — 

Various communications on Pthim FulmonaUs, inserted in Dr. 
Beddoes's Tracts. 

Three Letters in the Gentleman's Magazine ; one signed Zoo* 
philtts, 1790 (VoL LX. Part. ].), which gave rise to The Veterinary 
Institution', a second, signed A Friend to the Navyy 1798 (Vol, 
LXVIIL Part. 2.), on Sea Scurvy ; and a third, signed lor^a^ 
1799 (Vol. LXIX. Part. 2.), on the Cure of the Plague. 
- A Bsmphlet on the Medicinal Uses of Airs or Gases, 1795i. 

.A Communicadon to the Board of Agriculture on Mixed Brea^ 
during the Scarcity of 1795. 

* Not many lunirs •ubaequent to tho dccesM of Dr. Peanon, His Mijeity^ 
moat gMdoas aMeni to become Patron of the School was communicated by £arl 
Hofira^ in the most gratifying terms, to William Sands Cox, £a^> Hononiy 
Secretary to the lustitution. It is to be lamtMitud that Dr. Pearson, who took 
so warm an interest in it!; prosj^erity, did not live t > liL tr tht> intelligence. No 
an« would have appreciated more highly so marked an honour. 
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A liCtter on iBther Viipoiir ia Dr. Simmon's Medical Factib 
Vol. VIL 1797* 

A Paper on the Use of uEther Vapour in Phthisis Pnhnonalis» 
in Dr. Duncan's Annals of Medicine. Tear unknown. 

A Translation of De Mertens on the Plague, 1799. 

A Communication on the Calx Muriata (Muriate of Lime) in 
Scrophulous Affections, inserted in the London Medical Review for 
J800, and signed R. P. 

A Letter on the Croup, printed in 1802, but not sold, bciug cir- 
culated only among the author's medical acquaintance. 

A Communication to the Board of Agriculture on the subject of 
Oak Plantations, 1812. 

An Account oi a Particular Preparation of salted kinh. Printed 
at Readmg, in 1812. 

A brief Description of the Plague, with Observations on its 
Prevention and Cure, 1813. 

Observations on the nutritive properties of Acacia Gum, known 
in commerce under the names of Gum Arabic and Gum Senegal, and 
on the uses to which it may be applied in Tropical Climates, 1818. 



From " The Gentleman's Magazine." 
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No. Vil. 

NATHAN MEYER ROTHSCSOLD, Eng. 

The news of tfae dcialh of this gentlemanji unquestionabljr the 
first financial merdiant in the worid, oMiiooed. k gneates 
Mineton. M ik» Royal ^auiktu^ ihtn. viBy perhaps mr 

produced by any event of a similar nature. 

The ft>under of the house of Rothschild^ Meyer Ansehn, 
'was born, at Frankfiprt, i|i the most vUe part of that city» 
c^ed th^ Jews' Alley, which is ttpXi separated tiftm tfie le- 
raaining port of tlie Ujwo. He was brouglit up with the Tiew 
of making him a priest. He studied with great application, 
and soon became one of the most learned archaeologists* 
However^ his ^ber^ «|ontr^ tQ his iiialinationi, placed him 
in a oounting-honse in Hanover. Me} er Anselnii although 
■he did not renounce his taste lor science, executed his com- 
mercial duties with skill and success. The Landgrave, since 
Slector of Hesse, tried his Intelligenoe and his probity: be 
trusted several important affiurs to him, and appointed bhn, fa 
1801, banker to his Court He had not placed his confidence 
in vain ; for he was repaid by immense services. During the 
domination of Napoleon in Germany, bis private fortune was 
atfved by the devotedness of his banker. At tbe same time 
Hie boase of *^Ro^scbild ^ became one of the most cefebratod 
'fai Germany. 

^" Meyer Anseim died in 181 leaving for inheritance to his 
■soils not only an immense Ibrtone and nnboonded credit, but 
also the example of his life and wise counsels, which has been 

religiously followed. He especially recommended them to 
remain united, and it is sufficiently known that they have fol« 
;;Ipwed his advice. The five brothers have taken part in most 
of the gnat, fiaancial affiurs of Austciat of Franoe, of England, 
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and of almost every country : they hav6 fomed amon^ tbem^ 
selves- an inviiiGible phalanx.* By theniflelve^ or by tlioir 
9gm!tMf they hiive exareiaed- a great oontrol ow the priMpel 
plaees in Europe ; and, fiMthful to their habk, Hever to imdet^ 
take any thing separately, and to concert all their operations, 
4hey have ioUowed ooe unvaried and ideatkal system. Their 
power wi such, thataiaiiy oae timtliqgKmviliBtio mike 
either peaee or war, Mr, Nathan Mbyer of LondoQ wes 
considered the chief of the family, although he was not the 
^est. His brothers and nephews bore to him an almost 
fiapect. The five houses were conducted nearij^ ip common, 
exc^ that in* Liondoo» which was under this efftkmvt: dk 
IfiQ^um of its nomlael chief. 

Of his father's ten children, eight survive — the four brothers 
mid four sisters. Their mother is also living; and she cojOr 
4ioiieg to Inhabit the Jews' quarter at Erankforlu Sb» Wyi^ 
Jhsffwwttiilile people; fatsndes her bsipii^T^II^^^ 
thing which distinguishes her is the privilege which she re^ 
/lerves to herself to put clean curtains every month to her 
windows, ^he leaves hsr hnbitat^boa only to visit the gardc^ 
oiiAoeeln^her eUest aon. She is pxonfl oC hwr-.^wMiM 
f>re«d o^ llieir wladapi^ c£ their greet ff^tune^endyiiie nif^ 
bii} , of their glory : the mother of the RothschikW i^ay ]^ 
l^mlW^fl^ with the mother of the Buonapartes, - e j 

. The -ffise of ftQlhfiehild!s tetuiie is all wkhia <fae pijpiBUt 
4«Dt»isr»aiidl|clidikptHMlDfriHi3( decided piKiffww'tlU fpme 
time after it bad commenced. It wi»BOt wp0 the breaking 
out of the war in Spain, in 1 808$ that his extraordhiery mean^ 
!whkhtweiieidiflpligrediftniehiii^ th^ remittandee $m.tk»JSgt 
glish army in that oouiiCiy» were de^Mfeped lo ae|^ «iti||% ep 
4»tO'be-fe«iown to>the nereontile'WoridLn genend^ HeMme 
ito l^^ng^udixi ibOO) where he acted as agent fpr his .fi^^h^^ 

* tMr tnoMi aiHt tl Am^ atfM at* AuUibtjr ft 0tiottM(* imi'Mb 

S. Nathan Meyer, at London ; 4, Charley at Naples ; and 5. Juan, or JtKt^ 
at Paris. The last is much the youngest; and his wife, the Baroness, h dfitt^^iler 

ii^liii siamil fcurniiin finliMimij mlin ii nmT$' ii|iianii|iwf titmelaL U 

B 4 
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tb#^ purchase of Manchester goods for the Continent. Shortly 
oibetwards^ through the agency of his fsllier for the Electot 
ftfiHeflseCassri and other Oemmn prinoesy be hud large smds 

placed at his disposal, which he employed with extraordinary 
judgment; and liis means went on at a rapid rate of accu* 
mulation. His youngest brother, James, then coming to re- 
side « in Paris^ Mr. Rothschild was induced to fix * himself 
permanently in London, where he has erer smce remaiiied. 

Ills linancial transactions pervaded the whole of the Conti- 
nent, and exercised more or less influence ou money business 
^arery daaoription. No operations on an equidly large scale 
had existed in Europe previous to his time. Bendes die 
essential co-operation of his brothers, he had agencies in al- 
most every city either in the Old or in the New World, all of 
which, under his directions, conducted extensive business of 
tNirhnis kinds. He had also, as well as his brothers, hosts of 
minor dependant capitalists, who participated m his loans and 
other extensive public engagements; who placed implicit coiiii- 
denoe in the family, and were ready at all times to embark with 
tlma in any operation that was proposed. Nothings therelbreiy 
was loo great or extended, provided the prcgeet was a reason* 
able one^ for him to undertake. Within the last Meen years* 
the perioil during which his character for sagacity may be 
said to have been fully established, there has been, in fact, no 
Innit to his means, taking the indirect as well as the- direct 
aiiaans into- account All the brothers of Mr« Rothschild are 
men oi great capacity and knowledge of business; but it is 
generally admitted that they deferred to his judgment in all 
^'eir undertakings, and that he was the moving pdneiple of 
llie. great tofiM of capital they represented. 
- .Mr. Rothschild may be said to have been the first intro* 
ducer of foreirrn loans into this country; for, though such 
scciu ities did at all times drcuiate here, the payment of the 
^idcada abroad, which was the univenal practice before his 
limc^ made them too inconvenient an inveatnsent fer the great 
majority of the owners of property to deal with. He not only 
formed acrangeoieDts for the payment o£ the dividends on his 
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fmoffi loans in- Ltlndmiy bat made thcan stUl now attractwi 
Igrfisttig the rate in sterling maoef^ snd dongittwagr ^vitk tfH 
the efloDlB of fluctuation m cooefaanges. ' Ail -tiMws •fiemUoiit 

were attended witii a most remm kable degree of good fortune; 
for, though many of the countries which made loan -contract! 
in this country became bankrapt^ not one of those witkwhoa 
Mr* Rotlisclulcl entered into oontraets ever failed In ks en^ 
gagements. For this he was inclebled occasionally as much 
to his own good management atterwards, as lor his judgment 
in the original selection. If the dividends were not leady at 
tiie time appointed, whicli was tbe case in some ftw-ioBtance^ 
his resources always enabled him to make the leqttinte ad^ 
vances, wliile his influence and perseverance afterwards uni- 
formly enabled him to recover the money which had been 
advmced. Wiiatever may be said^ therefore, of tbe rainottt 
effect of foreign loans, it cannot with any justice be diaif^ 
On Mr. Rothschild : on the contrary, they have proved to be 
the source of great national profit, as nearly all the stocks of 
the Continental powers originally created here have passed 
over for investment in tbe countries for which they were 
raised, at an advance of twenty or thirty per cent, or more, tm 

the contract price, iiesicles his loan contracts, Mr, Roth- 
schild was a purchaser and a large dealer in all the pre-existing 
European government securities Stock of any descnptUMi 
however unnarketaUe elsewhere^ could always be booghtrnt 
sold at Ins counting-house, and at fair prices. Besides' Iris 
contracts with Ibreign governments for loans in moneys he 
entered into numerous others^ for conversion into stocks 
bearing a lower rate of inteiesl^ and had various pi oj ucf fdr 
further reduction under oonstderation at the time of liisdeat^ 
which he alone, probablv) was able to carry through, and 
which will therefore lall with him. 
Mr. Rodischiid's kwn oontraets were not uniformly aoei^ 
* cesafol in the first instance. Hie was eaqposed to Bewni'Vnf 
severe reverses,- whidi would bare proved 'fatal to boases nf 
inferior means. One of these was Lord i3exley*s loan or 
fondnig of exchequer bills in- a per cent. 'Stock» the ii|3t<of 
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ihat deaomiaation inteoduced into the English market^ and 

of thft Spaaiili immmmk Fmbcoi in lAflBi» h* ^w lnrgsly 
engaged in the Franch loass «if that period, by wliiolr be was 
placed iii great jeopardy ; but his resources enabling hhn to 
Ubi. thft stock, he came oii' ultiaifttely without loss.. The 
«MDft caiM abiok violeolily H» co tttr a ct s with ailiag fioUDpnn 
Mies, thai in: prograaa m thi» market^ and tbe itoak af 

Naples iii particular uiiderweut so severe a depression, that 
moat of the subscribers, after the deposit) refused to go on 
with. hMtahnealB* The London housa was lefi^ m oOBaei 
qnpiwc^. to bear the. whcda walghl: of t^iat contnisL. 

Aaotbar- evant by wMek ha was axpoiad to graafc danger 
was the project of M. de Vill^le for the conversion of the 
iMbM^ Fortunately ibr him, the measure was iM bjT a 
si^i^ lote- in tha Chamber of Feaia; but* had il heaii>aainedt 
Itm cmnMom' io.tha monay markets af Eumpa wfatfb shMlly 
{Mla^ved it would probably hmr^ pTO¥ed' fetal to hioh widi 
such a burden on his sliouldera, notwiLlistanduig all his vast 
<asousfi«4« Iadaed» it was a camwoa remark of hia own at the 
tim»K dnttf neidiar he aor tba houees angagpd* ia the mdiHr 
taking wiAi bwi^ eoald httrerslbod'fiba shoeh. 

Anotht^i' Uiost perilous contract i'ur Mr. Rothschild was 
4i pev eent. French loan, made with M. de Pol^pac, just 
pgmom t4k the. thceac days/' and whiqh fall aftanraida^ 
ar flSD^pai^ cent,. «iv ncure. In faati the stoek.waa &ft aoM 
lane in auch bad odour, that no pmtehaaeia coaid ha ^Mind 
for it- This contract was more detrimental in proportion to 
his aubscribafift than to hitnselt, aa the greater parti o£ it* was 
^«t«ibfiilcd,aQMMig tihen; and k waa at the tine a avattar af 
aafwna tepvoach against hinv that ha did oa thta* ooaaaibs 
leave his friends completely in the lurch. But this was an- 
syii^ed by the remark that he had always beea in the prao- 
tm af dealing libaraUy with his sttbscribers in sharing his 
ymiactii amang tbaai^ and. thatiha midiitaan whi|idilx4^^ 
and 9iade thiai4o minona aa oparflitionf was one. that ooald 
lifiU J^qmi^l^ bai^e b«^ ibreseea bjr hiffv ^mce that pei^i^ 
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hoi«eTer, was to him of very small amount and eonsideratioD. 

Mr. Uothscbild^s great success in loan operations made it 
m msAim tUmmi rival ny with ail tboae states who wanted 
^ hmnmr waaaej, lo dulaiaiiis. coNOfHMiMik Hii oaifoimfy 
nfiiaoil^ JmmfowM) tD> onteF miO' toob cmtiiairta fiv S|Mi% 

or the American states previously the colonies of Spain. He 
conUixed IkcsaUy to steer oiear of all the bad bargains which 
"wmte mad9»dBfing tho fifteen years, which in^ be caUad' tfae 
aeoidi of his career as a banker and financial raerduttiU 

If n, Rothsehifd also avoided witli gmt care the num^ous 
jbint stock companies which had their rise and fall in his 
time. He might be said, however, to take the lead in their 
iatttM&mf fagr the introduction^ ef the ALUenee IninfiOee 
Gempany, wfaloh tosh fflaee>i» IMi, ymtt befete the gencrai 
iDani<% and which was peculiarly successful ; but, with that 
exception, wq are not aware of any in which he has been 
dipeotlji et^gaged. 

MtL Bothach&d'i operalkM hi hoUiiHi and fimign^ ei^ 
c h an ges haw been oa a scale pvobaUy liHle infMir to« bis 
loan contracts; and, devolving wholly upon himself and the 
iuBiijF circle of his transactioas of a similar kind, have ibrmed, 
aie wmpo^, a stitt moreiunpoMiitlBatiive is hie gjomA scale 
ef iMaAik The3^- eonthmed at all thnes^ and under- att eif>* 

cumstances, and were subject to none of those reverses which 
occurred in hi& foreign loan contracts. Mis management of 
the business' in eBobaagas- wae one- of- the awat^ lenMurhable 
paiCa-uf hli eharaeler. 1^ ■evef beartated fiip st nemeiit m 
fixing tile rale, either- a^ a draw«ror as a tal^r, on any pert 
of the world ; and his memory was so retentive, that, notwith- 
snading the iaiinense transactiona into which he entered en 
every fiyreign post day, and that he never took a notecif Htem^ 
be ceold'dietaiethewlfele en his- retnm heme iHIb perfect 
estactne^s to his cterljs. Hjs liberality of dealing Avas another 
conspicuons feature of these operations: many merchants^ 
^rfioae.biHs wet»olyeted t» o ls ai i h eg e» Ibaad rea^ aartilimee 
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irota Utts Mfed bis judgmeiit was provted by th» very- sinaU 
moutit of km whieh he iacurFecl in such liberidil^.. tbte 
dais at any> other time his deaA' might have heisa prodnctite 

of considerable eoibarrassment ; but, as trade is pi os})erous, 
and the state of credit good, little iocoiivenience is anticipated. 
This .is. under the anppositioos too^ the business wouU 
uow cease i but it is to be coutinued under the management 
of his sons, who have been for some time attached to the 
house, and have acquired, notwitlistanding their immense 
pnospects in point of wealth, the liabits of the bestptrained 
commereial men. 

Mr- Rothschild married, in 1806, Hannah, third daughter 
of Mr. Levi Barnett Cohen, a merchaiit in London, who is 
said so little to have anticipated the success in Ufe of his 
liilure fion4n«]aw, that he entertained some doubts .about the 
imidence of the matdi. These doubts were infiised bj some 
jnalieioiis persons long after Mr« Rothschild had become aa 
accepted suitor ; and he was desired, in consequence, to pro- 
duce testimonials as to his worldly means. The whimsical 
4m6wer was, that, whatever number of daughters Mr. Cohen 
.possessed, he ootdd nc^t d6 better, as ftr as mon^ and good 
character went, than give them all to Nathan Meyer Roth- 
schild. Mrs. Rothschild, who survives, and whose talents in 
calculations and accounts have made her a true helpmate for 
Jtepr huabandy was the mother of four sons and three daughtenh. 
The eldest daughter is married to a son of Baron Anselm 
Rothschild, of Frankfort; and it was the marriage of the 
eldest son» Lionel, to a daughter of Baron Anselm, that called 
ihe deceasi^ to Frankfort; where he, died on the S8tfa of 
. Jyiy, 18861,. in his sixtieth jear^ He was attacked widi 
illness some weeks before his death ; and, it is said, had a 
strong presei^ioient that he should not return alive to this 
.country. 

i Like the rest of his brothers, Mr. Bothschiid held « patent 
of nolnli^, witli the title of Baron, but he never assumed it *; 

and was more just I y proud of that name under which he had 

convey* . 
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The corpse of Mr. Rotlischikl, attended by the whole of his 
family, witii the exception of his sod Nathany arrived in the 
rWer at London on the 4th of Augosti and was convened 
kis faoow in New Oonrt» St SwHbtn's Low* 

The funeral took place on Monday, Augast 8. At a 
few minutes past one o'clock^ tiie remains were removed in a 
hearse drawn by six bones, which drew slondy inlo King 
WiUiain Street, at the head of thirtj'^ix mottmhig, and Ibrtgr^ 
one private, carriages ; among the latter of which were'those 
of the Austrian, Russian, Prussian, Neapolitan, and l^ortu- 
guese Ambassadors ; Lord Stewart, Lord Dinorben, Lord 
Maryborough, the Lord Mayor, Sherifia, and many of the 
Aldermen of the city of London. In the first coaoh next to 
the hearse were the four sons of the deceased as chief motir- 
ners ; and in the other mourning coaches that Ibllowed were 
the relations and friends of the family. The procession moved 
hito Comhill, where the crowds were so gteAt, thftt it was wiili 
some difficulty the police could make a sufficient space for it 
to pass. On reaching Wliitechapei Church, the children 
belonging to the Jews* Orphan School in Ikll Lane, and to the 
Free School and Jews' Hospital in Mile End Road, joined the 
procession, which continued to move slowly until the hearse 
drew up at the nortli ( iiti auce ot the burial-ground belonging 
to the Great German Synagogue in Duke's Place. Mr. 
Aarons, the minister of the burial-ground, performed the 
Hebrew service and Dr. Solomon Herschell, the High Priest; 
or Rabbi, delivered in the English language a most feeling 
and eloquent address. In observing on the generosity and 
benevolence of the deceased. Dr. Herschell said that, inde- 
pendent of his subscriptions to almost every public charily, 
both' Jew and Gientile, Mr. Rothschild had, from time to time^ 
placed ill Wis, (Dr. Ileibcheirs) IuurIs many thousands, to be 
devoted by him iu charity to needy and deserving objects. 
The body was then removed towards the grave, which k near 
the north*west comer of the bnriai-gronnd. The onter eofihi^ 
of fine oak, was of eomiderable size, somewhat different in 
shape from those made in this country, and so handsoioeiy 
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Mtred, and deooralttd with kige sihrar hMndtto at balh ttidea 
and cadsy chat it ap|»aarad mdre like a coWaal 0r apleaAd 
pieo a of Ibinkiive than a reeeptade Ibf the daad. A raiaed 

tablet of oak on the breast was carved with the arms of thti 
deceased. The four sons, in performing the last melanqholy 
tmHaaaay «f throwing tbrae handiiils of earth into the gmve^ 
were varjf meoh afieeladi The friends of die deceased (among 
whom were Mr. Montefiore, his brother-in-law; Mr. Samuels, a 
]&ne old gentiemati of ninety-six ; and others,) went through a 
SHBiiar ceremony ; after which the grave Iras filled in» and 
COfViered'wiih « large fsieoe of gfafdtey prepated (or lUe ipai^ 
p0ic« 

On the Sabbatli following, August 15., the four sons 
atitondcd at the Synagogue in Duke's Place, and, after the 
mnm, ievfeinUgr «ade <'oiering%" Ibr the beneit of tho 
diflirent ohaiiities belonging to the Synagogue, amounting 
altogether to two hundred guineas. Mr. Montefiore alsO 
gaTe fifty pounds, and other relations diffiirent sums, for the 
sanie ofctject. 



Hie materials for the foregoing little Memoir have been 
derived principally from The Times" and The Gentle- 
Aian^ft Magazine.** 



Mr* Rothschild's will furnishes no statement of the amount 
pf his property, nor of the securities in which it is invested | 
so that upon that point public curiosity will remain ungratified* 

It is, however, a very remarkable and interesting document; 
bearii^ quite a patriarchal character, and breatliing through- 
out a caieiul affection for his childreny 'and a perfect love and 
confidence in Mrs. Rothschild, highly honourable to all par- 
ties. Subjoined, is a considerable portion of it, tiaiislated 
frojp the original German. 



In the name of God Almighty : Inasmuch as it has pleased 

idl gvacimia (jod» in. )m inscnitahlfi disposition,, to visit me with 
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tnightyi I hope to recover still t b owcff , as tba tivea of all 

(uankiud stand in his hand, and as I cannot know in what man- 
ner it will be ius will to call me ii-oai this world; so I hava 
thoMgfalt krprafMry aov, whila i poMM my fiiU aiaotal iaaoitiei, 
la naki^ after due aonndeiatioDy this my tcstnoBiit» and 
tbarain to stale what any will i% to the cad that, after my d»* 
pease (wliich rests in the hand of God), it may be observed:—-* 
Ist. In accordaoce tharewith, I do hereby constitiite aU my 
Wpvad ohiidveii to be my heks; the allottliigi bowerer, of 
the pattkme of iaharkancey I a|ipoini in sueli manner^ thal^ 

first, my four sons, Lionel, Anthony, Nathaniel, and Meyer 
da Aotii£chim shall be the heirs in chief of all my real and 
parsooal ettate. It it my finrreot and sincere wbh, that these 
my foor flona should always act together in mmm and peaee^and 
that they should continue to carry on, subject to the observance 
of the exising agreements with my brothers, the banking-house 
established by me in London, under my name. My beloved 
wife Hannah (born Cohen) is alw^s to GO*operate with my tm 
beloved sone on all important oeeamons, and to have a 
in all deiiberatioiib : moreover, it is my special wish, that my 
SODS shall not engage in any transactions of moment, without 
having previoudy asked her maternal advice; and that all my 
children, sons as well as daughters, shall always treat her with 
sincere aiiection, true attachment, and the greatest respect; 
as she (who, during a series of years, has aided me in pro- 
sperity and adversity, Hke an affectionate, £Eiithful| and loving 
wife,) in so high a d^ree deserves. 

fidly. The inheritance portions of my beloved daughters, 
Charlotte, (the consort of Baron Anselm Sel de Rothschild), 
Hannah Meyer, and Louisaf are determined in Articles 4. 
and S* of my present will; and they shall not have any 
ferdier clahn whatsoever to my estate beyond the portions as- 
signctl to Uietn ; and at the same time remain satisfied in filial 
obedience with that which is allotted to them. Further I do 
mdain, that my ter aene in London ahall pay ^veiy ywt out 
^tbe property Laiay IMM MAid'a Sttm oT'fO^OOOl, la 
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djeoeaiie shemy have tlM«njoyiB«it*oFft AaiillemRKlt liuillliii 

toiler station in life ; and nioit; paiticLilarly on the I :.t ot Jana-* 
dr^ aod- ^ ^waiQ iu eaclk year» pronipliy and punchiintljg^ 
ffhetbet jpain or loss ensue id the oommerdid t rwu t a l i o i i i of 
sopai so thai jioder no suppositNNi (b« it wb«Ut i»a|^)-akii)l 
or may this payment of 20,000/. per annum be withheld fr4$m 
her III any time. I furtlier appoint for my beloved wife, fen- 
the term of her natural life, fur her beneficial enjoyment &Di4i 
fCGupation, and to her use, A, my house in Loiu)oD»sitiiet#:i||i 
a street called Piccadilly; fi^ my estate in the country^ caUod^ 
Gunnersbury, situate in the vicinity of London; and, indeed^, 
both of them, with tlicii i Lirniture, linen, silver plate, and ap- 
purteoances : and may my beloved wife occupy iu happinciift 
and content these residences yet many many yeais. . ... 

Sdly. Forasmuch as my son Lionel has already repdvfA. 
from me a sum of 75,000?. on the recent occasion of his. 
nuptials, so I further ordain that out of my estate there b^ 
made over to my other sons, and especially^ A» to my son , 
Antiiony de Rothschild, 75,000^ sterling; to my son Ne^ 
thaniel de KothschUd, 75,000/L sterling; C, to my son Meyer . 
tlu Ivothschild, 75,000/ .; as soon as the one ui llie other of 
them shall maiTy« uitli the consent of their mother, my dear, 
wife. For my son Meyer de Rothschild, who is not yet.qf . 
age, I appoint, over and above the 75,000/. mentioned undec; , 
C, as soon as he shall enter into the year of his majority, the . 
sum of ^,000/. sterling out of my estate, since the same sum 
has already been made over by me to each of his other . 
brothers on similar occasions; and it is my wish that my »n 
Meyer shall then become an actual partner in the I^oodon 
house of business. 

4thly, With regard to my two daughters* Hannah Meyec, . 
and Louisa de Rothschild who are vet uipoiai;rle(L X ocdajn , 
that, the first mentioned| my daughter Hannah MeysfTji, 
shall receive out of my estate 12,500/1 sterling, as she has 
already received irom me the like, sum of 12,500/. ; fiu-|(>er,, J^, 
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the second, my daughter Louisa, on her attaining the age of 
Aiajority, tlie sum oC iSfOOOL stefling ; and further^ t4 
thiinij the IbitlMr mid of 90^0fM ma their marrii^ 
by way of dewTf, but in no erenC bifere the! thne Tbeif 
marriage, however, can only at any time take place with the 
lepotiop of their mother or brothers ; and in the event (which 
it aot t» bo snppQNed) thet in tiioh respect they shell not b^ 
Me ranlnell j to agree^ and their mother or their tirotherv 
should refuse their consent, then shall my brothers decide 
thereon, and this decision is to be complied with, uncoudition- 
aMy, by all parties. At the same time I appoint^ over and 
above^ as an inheritance share in my estate, A. to my 
daughter Hannah Meyer 50,000/. sterling ; B. to my daugh- 
ter Louisa 50,000/. sterling ; both which principal sums, as 
well as the £0»000/. to each of my daughters, set out as dowry 
on their marriages, shall remain at interest at 4/. pereeiit* per 
flffinum, in the business of my sons, inalienable as long as my 
daughters shall respectively remain unmarried and minors. 
The interest of these principal sums is each time to be paid 
over ID half-yearly payments, by my sons, to my beloved wifep 
otit of their business, to the end that she may at pleasure 
apply the same for the advantage of my daughters, and dis- 
pose thereof for their true benelit. The sums of 50,000/. and 
50,0002. set out as dower and as inheritance share for my 
daugl)ter Hannah Meyer, and 50,000/. and 50,000/. for my 
daughter 'Louisa, shall, without delay and without hesitation, 
be paid out in cash, and delivered over to each of my two 
above mentioned daughters on her marriage. Should, how- 
ever, my two daughters, one or both of them, marty contrary 
to die will of their mother or brothers, then they shall forfeit, 
wholly and entirely, the sums allotted to them for dower and 
Inheritance portion, together with interest thereon. With 
regard to the outfit of my daughters oh their marriage I leave 
it to my beloved wife to give direction, so that she may make 
in this respect what disposition she may think proper as 
suitable to their station. > 
•YOL. XXt. F 
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Idki Jfor Jij dMT dMgUuur Omlat^ vMi ^be 

|)ki»ing of God bi» «lreadj for itvml j6ii!s.bMa.hiWPbr 

jiiarried, I allot in like manner^ as an nhfiritBim porlioikci# 
qt my estate 50,000/. sterling, which shall be paid over to her 
ig^ q9fh by my sons within ibe period oi three luootlis 
iny.df^oetie. i bwre giwa to her only lS,00Q2i aa ber «iir 
fffripg into the year of her majority, and as I woald ael by any 
means make a dilFerence beUveen her and my other daughters, 

I allot to her, Qver and above tlie said 50^0001^ a furth^ 
.Mim.of ISyOOOA aa compenaatioii of the lesser anin formerly 
ItBpeiTPd by hert incladiag uiterat» which saoa shall ^la like 
manner be paid out to her in csdi by my sans thrse moBtl^ 
4lfier my decease. 

" 6t}u (ApfMMOta certain guardians to iiis loiaor children.) 
And X reeommend to them collectively to undertake ali^ # 
l^uerdlan'a duties with great fideli^ and love ; as also^ on the 
other hand, to my minor children, to pay ready obedience to 
fj^^r guardians in all respects, and to attend to their advice*. 

7th« It is further my reel and sincere desire^ tliat ny 
jbtpnse. of buginens in London shall be continned on by my 
four sons ; also that the association be further preserved with 
the other houses which are presided over by my four beloved 
brothers ; that their partnership shall be allowed to continue; 
fOfA tbety for this ot^ect^ the articles of partnership shall be 
renewed and prolongedt by my sons and my hrothers, for 
five years more. At the same time 1 recommend my sons 
lijiways to give^ in matters of business, a willing complianQe 
with the advice and eiperience of my biothers ; and to point 
iheir uninterrupted endeavours in such mannert that they^ bgr 
diligence, activity and integrity, may seek to maintain and in* 
crease the splendour and honour of the house. I l)eg of aiy 
brothers, under all circumstances of Jife, to aid my beloved 
children in their fiither's place ; and to preserve for them tbft 
love^ kindness, and attadimeot, of which they have hitherto 
evinced so many proofs." 
'I 8th. (Beqvest;^ of legacies to friends.) 
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NAtHAN' MEYEU ROTHSCHILD, Eficf* 6^ 

' "^•^h. It is my wish thai my beloved mother, Gudela Rotiis- 
ebUx^(be^n Sdhiiapper), aud further, each of my dest bro^ 
'Ultert; and (dtiMrs named}, do receive out of my eftuib sonife 
ItMiifiMaF, or token of refnembranoe; and I d6' h'er^^«dilr- 
wrfesion ihydeaf wtfe to present something appropriate t6 
each and every of them, as she may think best T request 
ttpf oiodieF and mj beloved friendi to. accept these token^ 
frt 'fi^bndship, and to preserve them in remembrance of A ison, 
or brother, or friend, who was always devoted to them with 
triK^ love and attachment. 

«< lotfa. To my beloved wife I leave ail further dispositions 
ili'Mpeee tD legacies to charitable institutions, ftiandations, 
bequests to persons in my employ, house-servants, and to 
those who iiave particularly attended mc during my ilhiess; 
ilnd, generally, as rq^ards all arrangements that slie may 
^ieafr suitable and appropriate in this respect'* 

Hill, (Appoints executors, vi«. his four brothers, Mrsl 
Rothschild, one of his sons, iiis son-in-law, and BenjamiO 
Cohen, his brother-in-law.) 

" ''-ISlh* 1 do hereby further forbid, in the most strict and 
cKpMss manner, all friends, retstions, and otiier person^, 

whether in London, Frankfort on the Maine, or wheresoevei' 
it may be, who are not specially designated in this my will, 
fitMB ifiterfermg in the execution of this my will ; from in- 
iittiug on its production, communication, ftc, on any account 

soever; from requiring, under any pretext whatsoever, an 
insight into the articles of partnership, books of business, cor- 
respondence, &c. £veu the testamentary executors Z enjofn 
tt> confine themselves rigidly and strictly to the execution c^ 
^tie disposition of this my will ; and, beyond the functions Of 
this office, from requiring any coinmunicaiion, knowledge, 
&c«9 of commercial agreements, books of business, corre- 
spondence^ &c. 

Supplement to article 4. I further direct, shoultf' nrfy 
daughter Haiiuah Meyer, or my daughter Louisa, not be 
married on her entering into her thirtieth year^ she shall 

F 2 
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have the right of requiring the immediate payment of the 
50»Q00^ sterling, inheritance portion ; and sliould the one 
or the other of them not be married on entering into 
the fortieth year of her life, she shall alio have the right of 

claiming l1ic }iaymGnt of the other 50,000/. sterliiig, which 
has been alioted as dowr} . 

Dated 27th July, I8$a, at Frankfort on the Maine." 
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No. VIIL 

SIR CHARLES WILKiNS^ K.a; D.CL.; RR.S. 

This venerable gentletnaa was one of the greatest Oriental 
scholars of his age» He was % native of Somersetshire* and 
went to Bengal, in the civil service, in the year 1770. While 
aiding in the superintendence of the Company's factories at 
Malda, in Bengal Proper, he had the courage and genius to 
commence, and successfully prosecute, the study of the San« 
skrit language^ which was, up to that time^ not merely un* 
known, but supposed to be unattainable by Europeans ; and 
his celebrated translation of the " Bhagavad Gitn " into 
English, was sent to the Court of Directors, by the GoveriM>r 
General, Wanren Hastings, who likewise wrote for it one of 
the most Ming and elegant dissertations which was ever pre* 
fixed to any work. The Court of Directors published and 
distributed it in 17B5, at their own expense; and the literary 
men of Europe saw in this publication the day-spring of that 
splendid prospect which has been in part realised by* Sir 
William Jones, Colebrooke^ and others. 
• Combining mechanical ingenuity with literary acquirements, 
Mr* Wilkins, as a relaxation from his more laborious pur- 
suits, prepared with his own hands, the first types, both 
Beng^ and Persian, employed in BengaL With the Bengali, 
Mr. Hal head's elegant Bengali Grammar was printed; and 
with the Persian, Balfour's Forms ot Herkeru " (a collec- 
tion of Persian letters, as models for correspondence). The 
Company's laws and regulations, translated by Mr. Edmon- 
stone and others, have continued to be printed with those very 
Persian types to the present day. Mr. Hastings was his 
warm patron, and the strictest friendship continued between 

F 3 
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Ifidia about sixteen years. - - • • * • 1 ^j .iir,^ 
Oil his return to Bnglaudi in 1 786, he resided in Batb; ^di) 

•i^liilif tibbkb df VUhtoottSamM, the Indian. odgMluatfidni 

RllH)e4 6f Pilpay. ' In 1795, he published » trsnskitfon-of the* 
Story of Dushmanta and Sakoontula. In 1800, the Court of 
Directors, by the recommendation of the late Mf. Edwond 
W^rf (^brother»in-Uiw to Lord Bexl^}» resolved to-appoiflt 
Mr. Wilkins to be librarian of the Yaliiabla coUectien «f iMfifiJ 
which had fallen into their possession by the conquest of Se- 
ftngapBtam, and by bequestSt ; «Bd he oontiD^ed to.hDldi 
fiiie office until his death. ; 
^h^Itie^Bast; India Go)lege» at Hailejbiiry^ vaasBlaUishaitina 
98X)5, ind4lie Sanskrit language bemg a part of its ooncieiof 
lA^tmction, under the late Alexander Hamilton, the want of a 
Sanskrit grammar was strongly felt ; and in cooaeqnence, Silt 
^i#Itfs*]phMi«ead9 i» 1806» his Sanskrita Gramnftiv wludl^ia 
a model of clearness and aianplidty, alid irludi Jias greatly oan^ 
Mbuted to the study of ibis primeval tongue. It was very 
accurately and beautifully engraved on coppeiplates, i^y^Mr* 

Swaihe^ For ctmilar fia86as» be 8iipecMit»nded«a nmk 
^MiOtfie^ ltialiardaon's Dictionary 6f ^ BmiMi>and Arabitf 
languap^s, in twb^ illumes 4to, and enlarged it with many 
thousand words^ He also published, in 1815, a list of tbci 
i^ts of the Sanskrit language. / '>> 

tl)»^undatton <if the €oUage» in ie05« he waBmfpamb^ 
^ti ttbifbr ki tbe Orieutid department; and from'lhat tinia 
^1 >ChHstmas, 18S5, he went down twice every year, withotU 
^ si^le exception^ and examined the whole of tiie students id 
di«i'tatiDtt»4>tantalku^giiageatan|^8tthati^^ Ha 
iid^tiili siMa for 'the EwBi Indk Onnpan/a nnlharf wmBOUKf 
at Addisooit^.' ; • ' 

Whilst in Bengal, Mr. Wilkins, in concert with i>ir 
WiHlaiii JoneS) and other Englishmen of iilefary -and scien- 
iSmiVl^m^^^f^^ ha' ooiitribgBtad 

some interesting communicaliona to the first voliWM of the 
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^f^Aisiattc Researches^" pnbUshecl under the auspices of that 
society. He subsequently took an active part in the iormati^ 
a^dm (MumL TraiMliUloii FvomL Sir OkmM^ MpHUHion 
ifm not nMrly Bdglbli, but tnJb&oM over lEm^p^r mi 
cnndMllal scholars were as fiuiiiHiit willi his name and workst 
our own are with the most celebrated uaiaes at home* 
Many y^ars ago^tbe Instttiite of France made him fui asaoakltff^ 
Mb was ^«cl«d a fellow of tlie Bojal Soeiety^ Jun^ 
1968; mai admitted to Ibe fionorafy dagrco of D«CL. in llMI 
UniTersity of Oxford, June 26. 180 ). ' V- 

In 18fi5| the Koyal Society of Literature awarded him one 
of their soyal aedais aa Prineqit literaiune SmucrHim* . ilia 
present Majesty, white coBferrfng honours on thoae auNH 
eminent in literaluic and science, did not ovtilook Mr. Wil- 
kins's claim to notice; and, in consequence^ between thre^ 
and four yean ego^ ooo&rred on him the bonoDr oC kwighfi? 
faoD4» and the Gnelphlc order. He waaaMinber oC the 
^b established by Dr. Johnson, &c. and immortalbed by 
Goldsmith in his poem of Retaliation." 

Few have had a more enviaUe lot Health, fame, «n4 
oonipetenee^ with the devoted attentioii of an afto t i o aoUl 
iamily, and a wide circle of friends^ together with the advai»r 
tage of a wonderful constitution, made him pass a happier life 
than falls to the share of most men. To these causes rausi 
be albrlbuted hk attami^g the great age of eighlgHnXi wMmUl 
any soffermg, except from an attack of infinenea, about fii^ 
years i^o. The proximate cause of his dcatti, wliich took 
place in Baker Street^ Portman Square, on the IStb of Ms^% 
1896^ was a odd» which the aame inaidiopB oonpUll Meiw 
to have exaspeiated to socb an eateat as to overpenm . t 
constitution which might otherwise have carried him on for a 
few years more ; having never been injured in youth by any 
of those excesses that lay the foundatbn of prcawitofo oMagfi 
and dfawase* 

Sir CaiarWa body was interred at the chapel at Fsvthitw|c> 
lowtt; the ftmerai was attended by a iaige body of privali) 
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fiieddsy who were anxious to testify their sincere regard anil 
respect for himi by this last tribute to bb memory*- 

There ts an excellent portrait of Sir Charles Wilkins, 

paiuted by J. O. Midtlielon, of wliich a large engraving, in 
mezzotiuto, by J. Sartainy was published in 1830. 

. Sir Charles Wilkins was twice marriedy and his second 
lady died oi| the 80th of Dec 18S& He has left three 
daugluers, one of whom is the widow of the lale William 
Marsden^ Esq., LL.D., F.K.8., and S.A., authorof a liii^toiy 
<iif iSumatra^ and other works in Oriental literature* 



Principally from the Literary Gazette.^ 
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No. IX. 

WILLIAM HENRY, M.D, F.R.&, • 

. - ' ■ ;> 

HBMBKIl bV TBS ItOTAL IfRDICAL Alt0 TOUKftBlAil 
flOaSTIEft OP EDIMBURGH, THE MBDlCO-CHIIItlROlCAL AH^ 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES OF LONDON, AND THE PHYSICAL 
SOCIETY OF JENA; V1C£ FA£8ID££IT Of THE LlTEaARY 
ANB PHILOSOPHICAL 80CIETT OV MANCHEtTBai ETC. 

Op the late Dr. Henry it may truly be said, that he was an 

honour to the community anioiigsi whom he hved ; and wlio^e 
sympathy his premature and melancholy death excited to an 
extent rarely if ever witnessed on any similar occasion. 

Dr. Henry was the son of the late Thomas Henry, himself 
an eminent chemist and medical practitioner in Manchester, 
and the predecessor of the venerable Dr. Dalton, in the pre« 
sidency of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. 
He was educated chiefly by the late Rev. Ralph Harrison, 
ioniit;] ly one of the ministers of Cross Street C'iuipel, being 
admitted by him at an earlier period of life than is customary, 
to the dissenting academy just then established in Moriey 
Street, Manchester, and which was subsequently removed to 
York. After finishing his studies in the academy, he lived 
for five years in tlie house ot that eminent physician and ac* 
complished scholar, the late Dr. Percival, of Manchester; 
and he was accustomed in after life to refer with feelings of 
warm gratitude and respect to the memory of that great and 
good man, and to trace mainly to his example and encourage- 
ment the origin of his own literary and scientific tastes ; nor 
did he estimate with less aflectionate warmth the beneficial 
influence of the exalted moral worth, and refined feelings and 
manneib of Dr. l^eicival on his own chaiuclci . AiLei i^uitliiig 
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the' Dactoi^» house, he studied medicine in tlie University of 
Ediiihut gh ; subsequently to which he was engaged for sev^al' 
jears in general practice, in partneniiip -mth his father* 
tlMii 'gradiurted in Ihe saitte miTertiiy, and ww for maif 
years *oiie of the physidailB of the Royal Matichefltr Ion. 
firmary. He had, however, long retired, not only from that 
office, but from the practice of his profes^on. 
' At an early period of life his taste was first directed to th» 
Mdy 6f ^emistry» by observing his father and elder brailm* 
fwho dieil young) ardeivtly engaged in such investigations ; 
and so long ago as tlie year 1797, a paper of his was read 
before the Royal Societyt and is published in their TTfurr- 
aetions.^ His Mibseqiient contributions to die SociBty ware 
mimeratis; and in 1809, he had tlie honour of bdni^ admitted 
a fellow. He also acquired the distinction of having Sir 
Godfrey Copley's medal awarded to ium by the president 
ihiid eofmdly for experiment^ papers published in ^Mt 
iVaasactions. 

To his favourite science, chemistry, he contributed during 
die course of his life many important accessions, particularly 
difttingaishing himself in the difficult and delicate profinceof 
pnenmatic chemistry. His analyses of gmeons bodisa mn 
singularly precise, and are stIU incorporated in the imnHliafo 
of the science as the results no\s most deserving of confidemie. 
An important law in gaseous chemistry was also discovered 
by bim; Yiz.> that the qtianftity of any gas arbtob is capable 
tkp existing, in a given irolnme 6t waAer» incrsaaso directly as 
the (density of the gas above the water. As models of exact 
quantitative determinations in gaseous analysis, may be 
mendoned bis memcnrs on the gases obtained from the 
destmotive distiUatson of coal and oil, and his ingenkMB and 
perfectly sucoessfol adaptation of the spongy platina to deters 
mine the constituents of complex gaseous mi^ctures not dis~ 
cdverable by other analytical processes. 

'Bb 'o&ements of Chemisciy^ bavs paased throngh derai 
edHicttis;" 'As a inrrlter, hb «tyle was «nlinemly precise and 
logical} chaste and temperate, ^ — receiving as much eoibeiiisb- 
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Ikiliiiit^nt from the i»tores of a mind richly furnishttl witli ibe 
iitef atiue of his country, .^ad, gUleU by i^iirQiMiilhjl 

vis mmpalSUB liitb Abe ^ww topics cdf the .eMcl» 

sciences. His naind» indeed, presrated an unusual coinbinatioii 
o^Jiabits oi vigorous and accurate thinking, with a corrt^ct^ 
or rather severe tasted in the expression of his own thoughlSfk 
and la Ikr cfitknation <tf tbe worka of oCb«fii» aiMi wifJi a 
tedl3f> t^mdiad iaMgioiaoii* and a warn sanslbdity fcr all 

that was great and noble in human action, or in the creations 
qC human genius. He was particularly successful in the. 
lalaikctaal poilrakims be ives called upon to draw ct( to 
friendm «r of b» ieUowt-labouriers in tlw caiue ef seieoea^ 
Among the former may be instanced his brief notices of tUei 
late Mr. Touchet and Mr. George Augustus Lee. Aoiong 
hkt-^ more elaborate biographical notices we would mentioa 
that of Mis lather and thai of Dr. Prieatlejr (bis sketch oC 
the latter of whom is a nmsterwork among scientifio elcges)^ 
and his fine discrimination aiul eloquent dtjlineation of the 
graud iuteiicctuol featiures of Davy and WoUaston, tlte twA 
eolflMwni miads amoog his oosteBporeries; the fcrrid ent* 
<hMiiiaitn,>ef his homage to the soaring and creativw genina 
of Davy, and his no less truthful picture of the opposite 
iutellectuai habits, the caution^ the sobriety^ the minute vigiian$i 
preoision of WoUestop. 

Hwxjr did aol» ia his dcYotioD to ebemisliy and. thei 
kindfed seifipecs, neglect the eidtm d pur^y medical 
science. His inaugural Discourse on Uric Acid ; his valuable 
Essay 4m Diabetes, and his researches in thai extensive classr 
of diseafCfl wfaicis ase recognised and Irtated maia^ hf* 
md i ctio na and imiie£ea supplied by chemical scieoeei de» 
monstrate his zeal in the improvement of practical mcclicinc. 
More recently, about ihe Ume when the prevaleiice of jthe. 
Asiatic cholera in this oonntiy.ekfliftad.io much rnidjiinfiWfi 
heiieHgaged in a very im|MNrtimt investigation on coBtegion; 
& which he proved that various ccmtagious poisons, as the 
vaccAue lympbf and the contagious matter, or e|IJuyi^m of 
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kmriotifmi are dcoomposed by a tempeniftim dooHifenl)!/ 
beleivrtltftt <if tioU'mg waKf. Upon theie fiMte^ tntBiDedji^ 

cnulious iiiitl ligid uxperiments, he })ro}:ioscd a new and simple 
juiocess tor disinfecting clothes or merchaiiiiise. Mis paper 
onvtbbi 0Mbj«cl bat attracted great attennan abraad^ • and 
contains sug^tions which there is little doubt will heiwrfbcf 
form an element of all sound quarantine laws. Still more 
recently he drew up a very able report on the present state 
of iuBoivledge regarding the laws of contagion, for the British 
'8oMnli6o Aasociatiooy which has been printed in their Tnnia« 
actions* 

Mineralogy and botany had in earlier life been pursued 
aath groat ardour by Dr. Henry; and he retained to tlie last 
his.atteehBient to the former science. At a later period' liii 
began to foel a deep and increasing interest in the nsfw 
science of geolorry ; and though he did not aspire to be an 
active iubourer^ or to collect by per.^onal research materials 
far tho advancement of that branch of knowledgCi yet lie 
diligendy possessed himself of all that was known, and 
deeply sympathised in its growing fortunes and progressire 
development, especially reverencing the manly yet tasteful 
sio^penoa of Sedgwick, and the various learning and lofiy 
speculations of LyelL To this science, however, as well as 
to mineralogy and botany, he was not attracted by any 
motives beyond the wish to extend his survey of natural 
objects, and of the principles of classification ; and to multiply 
his peintB of conUct with the external worid. Indeed,- what 
tMit'«speoially worthy of admiration in his intelleetsal <km* 
racter was the comprehensiveness of his nienUii visiuii. He 
lelt a glowing enthusiasm iu every discovery that promised 
fiP' advance the w«il-being of mankind, and in the progresa 
of < wicfevsal truth and science. His mind was strongly 
disposed to genevalise, to aseend from die study and survey 
vi paiLiculars to the higliest and simplest laws, and was 
intensely alive to the grandeur and sublimity of these glimpsea 
ef'tha.pnm^ve tyfe^ and governing prineipltti of the atoti 
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•'I'il'iMnai however^ to chemistry, and in- a more limited 
mea&ure to medical science, that Dr. Henry chiefly dedicated 
bi4' onginai effort^ and by far tbc larger portion oE'itia 
toBia, most ioiinctaiit |»apm m pofaiiabcd in 1^ 
telknia of tiie ^Royal Soowty, ami in those of tha IWbincfatstBP 
Liter«ry and Philosophical Society. 

But numerous and important as have been Dr. Henry'8 
oootribiitioiis to the progress of chemioal- knovledgs^ ^kis 
mentftl gifts were of an order tbaty hi the ofuimi of sento 
ef those who best knew him, would, had be devoted hinMeH* 
thereto, have raised him to even greater eminence in liLerature 
then he reached in science. He bad no taste for detail^ as 
sod^ end mdoed it merely as the stepping-stone to< these 
kiftier generalisations in which his mind was most prone td 
expatiate; nor had he in early life been sufficiently imbued 
sith mathematical knowledge. He had a warm and sits^ 
ceptible imaginatwn; his taste in literature and in eomposkiois 
was pecnliarly delicate and sensitive^ whilst the fervour of 
his sympathies, and the comprehensiveness of his mental 
grasp, prevented it from becoming over- rigid and fastidious. 
ThoRS scarcely ever was a purer style than his, especially 
wlien wirmed by the oontemplatioa of moral or imrifaBCtori 
•raUenceb 

Dr. Henry, in early youth, susLaiiied a severe internal 
injury^ the consequence of a fall, from the eiiects of which 
he, new wholly recovered. HewB% ladeed> ahnost eft^'oU 
limes,.* Yuktadinarian; and it was lx> the oaHM lire hvee jnat 
mentioned that he was accustomed to attribute the general 
delicacy of his irame, and tlie irritability and exciteableness 
of his temperament. The pain from his hwt rstomed at 
mtamJa thronghoiit his Ufe; and in the hyit 7etr»'eipeDiall|r 
withsB tfae-laat three or lour months (after four or five yeam 
of comparative ease), he suffered much from it. He oo- 
easioaaUy stated that the^pain in his side was excruciating; 
aad^MHU^ of the exhausting inability to 4kq[>..«nder ffiduch 
heioeecntly Ubonred^ was attrtfaHtaUe.to k|us csmas^ ocyrfilned 
with a peculiar difficulty of digestion (probably originally 
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which such a derangement of the functions of the stomach 
generally ieads. . - . •. ; ,| u oj 

In hts^ imflBte nhtiom as a huiANimiy a Mi&ri aM>ft 
ftkadt tha oondnot of Dr. Hemy wm diose awmpliiry. '^^dlhi 
atfeotkms were deep and anient ; and probably lew men had 

exercised a greater degree of constant self-discipline as re* 
garcU those dispositions and qtialitiaa wbieh chMf ' li^ 
Iht Wppineta of domeitic life^ and tke omaftMt «€ oitit iifiik 
aoiics^ with tlw wcrkL Ha was ebgalarlj atMwtlve to the 

feelings of others; and no man could more strongly or ba- 
l>ituaU)r exhibit a reluctance to give pain. > * i 



For the foregoing Memoir we are indebted to -The 
A^anobestei* Giiafdiaii." 



Diursi^ the iast few weelu of his life, Dr. Henry laboared 
under oonsiderabla depression of spirits, and great tivitairilitj^ 
trbkk was increased by the severe illness of his datigter, 
the wife of Mr. Greg, of Bury. His manner towards his 
domestics became altered, and he had^aasamed a reeecred 
tpne of conversation. His iadispoailiQa soiiaa to bava»^Ml 
•ligRieiiled by the exeitanitMi oeosaqiisnl aprni bis attendanoe 

at tiia masting of the British .Scientific Association at Bristol, 
ivom which he returned iiome with a considerable aggiavation 
9f the symptoms he bad pmvioasly exbibited? and oo' the 
9Mifmi|g of Fiiday the ISd of Septetnbor, 1886^ ha diseharged 
a loaded pistol into bit mouth: the ball lodged in his brain, 
and of course death instantaneously followed. ' . 
On the next day, an inquest imr held am tha bedf 'at 

^i^ali , Ab^dsley, who was. m the amiser ia the femiiy, 

^tpt^ tjiat at jejigbt p'cl/tx;k Qw.Fjfiday morning, Mi^. Henrys 
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went to the deceased's bed-i*oom, and finding he was not 
Ah^lM!i> proceeded |o seek him. H« was in the habit ot going 
to a private chapel adjoining the boase^ in vbich be.haii 
a <lalWctieii of miomls and. other tfanigB» and tfaektj of 'Uiia 
eiiapel not being in its usual place, Mrs. Henry went thither, 
hill; kofDediately returned, making a motion with her hands, 
a^: if in great distress, and as aooo as she coM speak) 
fWdftinM^ '^Gol gpi" WilMW and her aiiler, Mb 
atamedt. ran in1i»* the chapel, and* seeing the be^ of the 
deceased lying upon the floor, they hastened back, iun\ mve 
an. aiarm* Mjpeca the butler, the coacliman, and other 
domestics^ then prooseded to the cbapel» Witness ta|id no*, 
ttced on the preceding day that the deceased seemed much 
bewildered, and appeared to have quite lost his recollection. 
He iiad not been well lor some time, and had intended going 
Un Ljrtham for the benefit of his health. He returned from 
Bristol on the Taesdaj before his death» aad then ooebplakied 
of being unwell* and remarked that he bad not had any sleep 
for some time. Witness had not, nor, she believed, had any 
of the other domestics, seen the deceased aUve, after he had 
DBlimii to his voom on the Thursday night Mrs. Henry slept 
in.'aimtlier imn. 

William Joseph Coe^ the coachman, stated, that, on being 
inibrmed that his master was lying dead in the chapel, he pro- 
Meded tlulhcrf.ani Somod him lying on his badk» and saw that 
halvd Ued pniiiscly Aoni die iuBad; bis bands isere quite 
aold* A pistol which tlie de ceas ed used to keep in bis bed*' 
room was lying by lus left side, and it appeared to witness that 
the flontents had been discharged into the mouth ; Dr. Oiarles 
Hemy (sou of the deeeased)^ who was in Manchester at the 
linw >wus sent forv and saw the body belbre It was renioyed. Thfe 
deceased was in a very restless state the day before, and asked 
witness the same question repeatedly ; he walked backwards 
spd fBMmsds in a perturbed meaner, and appeared much dis- 
treesed. He spoke of going to I^fthaos to take a !bw warm 
baths, but he declined going on learning that the coach was full 
inaidctf He oe^t ordered witness to get the carriage i^eady in 
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half an KoUr, but beibre. tbat tune bsd fkipaed be emmur* 
manded the order, and said he would try the next coach ; 
Bo4, by his dinectioDfl, wIUmss aeoured for him a place m % 
fOHcb wh¥^ B^Med At « qoarter befim tbres o^clodc imi 
Thmday. WImh tbe oooeh came up, witnaaa gave tin lo ggaga 

to tlie Jiiver, and went to announce tu llie deceased that the 
coach was waiting ; he found the deceased in the hall wkb 
lbs* Heoiji Qd witaw ap|yroaching theniy Dr, Hemy 
tiled; and then Mrs. Henry told witness that the def>ejieBd wee 
not in a fit state to leave home, and that she had succeeded in 
persuading him not to go ; and accordingly witness removed the 
higgage from tbe ooacb* Witoesa aaw tbe deoeaaod after* 
mifda, the last time about five o'clock in tbe evening* and he 
atill appeared in the same disturbed slate af miiuL Fer ae^ 
veral weeks past, witness had observed that tbe deceased 
was in a very bad way, and had frequently heard him com- 
fdain that he was unwdil, and that he conld get no aleep. 
When the deoceaed was found in the chapel, he was in bia 
dressincr-gown, iiannel sliii t, and drawers, his stockings being 
negligently drawn over his drawers. Mrs. Henry was with tbe 
dsoeased in hie bed-room reading to him until about eievco 
o^dock on Thursday night, at which time she retired to her 
own room. 

Mr. James Alnsworth, surgeon, stated that he had last 
seen the deceased, with whom be was well acquainted, about 
cfafee weeks ago^ and wes then perfectly convinced that he was 
very low*8phited. Witness had examined the wound in Che 

head of the deceased, and found that a ptstol-ball had pene* 
tinted the roof of tbe mouth and entered the brain : it must 
have, produced immediate death* Tlie ball still remamed in 
the head* The absence of sleep, of which the decensed had 
complained, would, no doubt, tend to weaken and distract the 
mind. 

Mr. George Humphreys, solicitor, the deceased's son-in-law, 
and iftgni edyieer»ateted that he had aeenhimon the 17th of Au* 
gust, tbe day on which he went to Bnstol t he then seemed! in 

very low spu-iti>, and withki about twenty minutes of the time 
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of startinrt^, evinced' much indfectsicin, as to whether he Should 
go or stay ; but bis son Dr. Charles Henry, thinking the Cflf»* 
iiiiBMM df mMftig wMi tlie fHends At tbe tamtiMy ttf iN« 
AritM'AlidobttkMi of Sfoienoe tioitid mtriie^ftlin, urged^lifiir 
to go; and he went, accompanied by Dr. Dalton. Witnesi 
was at deceased's house for about three weeks in June, and 
the decewd then eompiaiiMd fnqueiitty of stveiv {Mint itt 
r^l<lit aide^ which he attributed to « hurt teodwtA en' iMm 
fULTt tMsKttd^ when a child, and he told witness that he could 
not sleep at night in consequence. iSubsequeiUly, deceased 
went mlo Waias, hoping to find relief from the jouvney f butt 
OB his Mtuniy witness saw that he had ranch ehangid 
' Wtta he had become more reserved, was fnuoli exhaosiM^ 
still cf)in plained of the pain before described, and said that 
he had not siept more than tiiree or lour hours in a weeki4«» 
•l^e verdict of the jury was^ of conne^ ^Temporspf 
Insinity.*' 

Every circumstance which has since become knuwn to Dr, 
Hetiry's hiends strengthens the belief that, as in ihfi ca»e of 
llie Unseated Sir Samuel Romillj^ the unlbrtunain mat*kf 
whi^ his life was closed was the immediate remit of a aewn 
morheritary paroxysm ; tor, whilst there is not one fact whifch 
can lead to tlie conclusion of its having been previously con- 
temtilaled, the conduct of Dr. Henty op to the 1^ taigfat-of 
hia We, the oceupations in whidi he was engaged^ Iheamaigab 
fnenits and plans finr <lie fnture whidi he had nnder considMN* 
atioii, and of wliich on the very evening before his deatli ht 
had been freely speaking, affiurd a prsgnant evidence that the 
termtnalion of hiaexistenee was an ofent which was dtstfMte 
of all character of premeditation, ^ ' '- ^ -^ 

' The book from which Dr. Henry had been read to, after 
retiring to rest on Thursday night, was Dr. Clark a- s TraTciB 
in Russia; and the acute and pertinent remarks he made firem * 
time to tame on varions passages, were altogedier itMli'As'lfc'Js 
impossible to snppose could have lallen IVom any man whose 
mind was occupied with the idea of self-destruction. When 
lelbtalone Ihr thtt m^t, he atated tfasa he-fttrpiek^riiaiy^^fNid 
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hcuped that he dioukl be able to sleep : cifcanutaiiees rendered 

it evident that, probably iVom finding himself unable to da 
80i he had iiubsequeiitly been again reading, or attempUiig 
to ready io Dr. Clarke's Travels^ but whether over mght or 
early m the mormog cannot be known. 

At the tmie of his death Dr. Henry was 61 yean of age. 

Tile leniaiiis of Dr. Henry were interred on the morning 
of Wednesday, the 7th of September, in the grouini beioogiiig 
to the Freabytenan Chapel in Cross Street> Manehestier : his 
oofiSn was deposited upon that of his distinguished ftitfaer. 

We have transcribed the following paragraphs from 
K Wlieeler's History of Manchester — 

Dr. Heuiy finished his education in the University of 
Edinburgh. To this college he manifested' through life m 
great attachment During his studies in that celebrated 
efjLablishment he was exceedinffly fortunate. He attended 
the lecture;} ot the iiiustrious Dr. Black, one of the fathers of 
chemistry ; and he was the associate and IHendof Broughaoit 
of Jefireyy of Mackitotosh, and of a number of others, who 
have since attained, like liimself, a high degree of celebrity. 
Lord Brougliani, in his address to the Manchester Mechanics' 
iQiBtitution» in 1895» referred to Dr. Henry in the most re- 
ifnctlal terms as a fellow-student, * I met»* he says, * an old 
and worthy friend of mine, a man of great ability and learning, 
your townsman, Dr. Henry. W^e were fellow collegians, 
md learned chemistry together, though* God wot^ he karned 
n great dcalmore than I did.' 

^ Dr. Henry was intended for the medical profession ( hot 
very delicate liLaltli, and tlic necessity of his co-operation in 
his»iathei*'s lucrative pursuits, which he subse(|ueiitly so 
greatly eaitended, induced him, after some practice^ to relm* 
quish that arduous and harassing occupation. A taste fer 
chemical rcbcaich.had aLo, no doubt, its influence upon his 
determination. 

*^In private tife^ Dr. Henry had qualities oalculated to excite. 
«ad\to rivet esteem and admtratkNu. 'His oonversatkni was 
|)Mfiilly -attraetive and insinuating. Pregnant with varied 
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and extensive information, he knew how to impart it in the 
saost alluring nuumer. His anecdotes, of which he had m 
floptqoB selectioiiy wcM always aptly ratradimdy aad Mka^ 
txmdf narrated. InCended to enUven or to iUnstnite at the 
time, they generally left upon the memory impressions worthy 
of subsequent reflection. He was a master of the science 
vi ccumrsation. He was nerer oyerbearing or dogmatical ; 
and no oney how humble aoe^er his talents, wasv in pri* 
Tate inlemurse, made to feel an inferiority, except by a 
silent ostnparison, which was, in many cases^ almost unavoid'- 
able. Ue never appeared to speak for the- purpose of display. 
He always seemed to talk for others, not for hiraMl£ He 
Iras always anxious to hispire the most dtffldsnt with eon- 
fitlence. He had no iT-puLsivc airs, but many admirable 
graces ; and no one, it is believed, ever enjoyed his convers- 
ation without feeling that, high as was his NpQtatioQ» > k 
sffiyrded a very inadequate estimate of his merits* It might 
be jn^y said of him, in the words of an eloquent statesman, 
♦ that he was the life and ornament of polished society.' 

<^ In all the relations of private li£s he was most exemplaiy^ 
As fiir as the writo^ ean jtidgs^ no man was more highly re* 
garded and more warmly beloved by his refadves* The 
combination of kindness with mental superitM ity was his most 
marked chaiacteristic ; and it attached to him every one who 
came within the sphere of its inflneooe. / 

^ Occupying a splendid establiihnien^ he displayed 'Ceen* 
mensurate hospitality. He was particularly distinguished for 
the liberal and active patronage which he readily afibrded to 
those afi|>irants in science who attracted his attent i on. . In 
snch casesi he leqnired no solicitation. The enooeiiigelBienft 
was on his part spontaneous: it was the emanation. e(f his 
-aature. When he formed a iavourabie opinion, he was very 
aoiike an ordinary patmn. Uis kindness .never ebbed and 
flowed : it was always equable. Any one who tried; to -dov 
icm it might calculate upon it| at any. tune, with ebsplute 
soriainty. He not only possened Ug^ talents hiaiiiself, but 
he vfus almost a creator of talent in others. Tbe yonii^^ 
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momben <»f ^ Literary and Philo6of>hlcal Sotkty of. Mm* 

chest6r will deeply lament the loss of him who peculiarly 
eiiCQuraged and bUuauiaied their owli^ ^fibrts. XhAt.<^»a9t 

wnkiffi wiUf in aU tt« mMan^oos^ mm the.9bmw:af bim 
«1m> hf» baen * aa water wbi^b we* spUt i||»od the grouodi 

aiid cauiiot be gailitruLl up/ 

' Pr. Henry has cou»|>k:juoui>|^ sh<^P tha^ a due j^ul re^ 

g4)ar Dttantioa to business ia not ipoompatible with ve^ bigb 
RuoeM in seieuee* Soot) after the tarmiQatioq of bia coHf^alia 

Cfducation he delivered, in Manchester, seTeral courses of leo- 
tures on chemistry. These lectures were illustrated by a very 
iaipeiuiiiia.apparatiie» and cootaioed experiomta of a highly 
iplnreiiliqg qbamoten. Tbe nql^e of: Uieee oo«r«ea ii)tji|iiatal|r 
Jod to Aa pnfaliflation of a small volome on ibe s^i^ncey whiob 
hasy in succebsive editions, gradually become a det4iiled and 
^cellent treatise on the sul^ct. This worl^ has. long beea 
jdMarisabia for tba precision of its wformatioq^ .aid for, tb# 
ohitnMtorislte e^ganee of ita s^le* In Ae )«tM paniculnf 
e8peeikilly> I>r« Henry is entitled to d^ided pjre-ejnipenca 
Among all the writers on chemistry. 

Baatdea Ihis publicadon, he haa contribMied to th^ 

'IVaaaaatitea of tbo Rc^al Sooiely of Loodon/ tio tbf 
4 Menieifa af tbe Literary aad Pbilosopbieal Society of Maiw 

Chester,' and Lu several periodicals, a number of papers of a 
very interesting and importaui character. ^oal-gas was 

af^jilied ia fcba pnipose of iUiuniqation» bo was ope of tbe first 
lo datafmuie ita oane^latioQy tot point onfc tba Imst no49 of 
analysis, and to suggest the most effective methods of obvii> 
atiing the inconveniences to which, in its early appHcatioas, It 
MS liable. Uia papers on this subject pvo9eot;a.ftio apfw^moo 
oldndoetiva mearoh^ His iDvattigjttiona on tha combinatkm 
'nf thofaaee by volume^ the absorpNtion of tbo diflbren^ ga^es 
by water, the application of Duberiener's spongy platina to 
gaseoas. analysis, and a great number of other iyterf^ting SMb* 
jMiy httf a axhilnted great phikaaphioal aoumen^ and- ni^ 
minaUadrfirefliBion. hi- nasipoblionb * Never waa ibero a noffa 
eardul, a more ampairtial^ a more accurate e^p^^i imenUjr.. It 
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may be mentioned, as an instructive illustration, that on ond 
ottsisioil, trii6A a-jnMing Mend ws Misting kim in ^ 
Msidtis/ tii^ fotttict ^oto&tAeAy'htfytt Mm tef niiiflidclii- aCflA ^it' 
^erirtient, t» ealctilaCe the tetvilt * SMp/ said the Doctor^ 
emphatically, * don't try what the result bhould be, or there 
will be danger of coaxing the experiment, so as to make it 
correspond with the estimate.' 

**A8 a literary character, Dr. Henry desenres a much 
higher reputation than he has, in this respect, yet obtnined. 
His characters of Priestley, of Davy, and of Wollaston, are 
some of the finest specimens of that species of composition in 
theEnglish language. The discrimination which they maniiesff 
and the defiance and accuracy of the style, will rLuclcr them 
models of tlie highest value to those who are required to ex- 
ercise their powers upon such topics. 

To the death of Dr* Henry it is necessary to refer* In 
hh case there was every circnmstance which might preclude 
or could mitigate condemnation. Months had elapsed during 
which he iiad not slept : his ever active mind was per^sctly 
exhausted ; and he was himself conscious thatf as others too 
dearly observed, his mind was acquiring, by perpetual excite- 
ment and want of repose, a tendency to * wander from iu 
dwelling.' It is, perhaps, in the very constitution of superior 
intellectSy too cimtinuously exerted, that they should be pecu- 
liarly liable to be shaken from thetr equiiibrium. Even 
Newton's transcendent mind was repeatedly subjected to this 
condition of humanity. The pious and aiiiiable Cowper was 
also a martyr to mental alieiuition. It lias heen so with very 
dissiiniiar dispositions and characters. The last days of 
TassO) of Collins, and of Swift, were obscured by the same 
mysterious visitation. The human intellect may be, to a cer- 
tain extent, compared to the dew-drop in the sun-beam — the 
br^fbter it shines, the more rapidly it fiules away i 

This veiy hurried and equally imperfect tribute has been 
drawn up by one who has reason to dierish Dr. Henry's 
memory with mingled feelings of gratitude and admiration. 
At a period when the pressure of hia loss is so heavily felt by 
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those who could appreciate his talents, and estimato his worth, 
it is impossible to do justice to his character. When the agi- 
tation of grief shall have subsided^ his career and his virtues 
will* we tmst^ be detailed an abler peoy under more 
f^vo^r^ble circmntanoes*'* 
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JOHN POND» Ess*, 

LATB A8TR0N0MSR BOTAL; FELLOW OF TH£ ROTAL SOClETYf 
OF THE ROTAI. ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY ; A OORRESPONDINO 

MEMUKil OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE; AND AN HONORARY 
M£MB£R OF, MOST OF THE ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETIES IN 
EUROPE. 

During a period oF nearly twenty-five years Mr. Pond filled 
the high and important office of Astronomer-Royal, from 
which a hopeless state of ill-health obliged him in the Autumn 
of 1835 to retire; but his regret at quitting a situation in the 
duties of which he had taken so deep an interest, was lessened 
on finding himself succeeded by one of the greatest mathe- 
maticians of the age. Professor Airy, a philosopher eminently 
qualified to maintain the character and uphold the dignity of 
ilie appointment, to carry forward the improvements intro- 
duced by his predecessor, and to extend the boundaries of 
astronomical science. 

As a practical astronomer Mr. Pond had no superior ; few, 
if any, equals. His perception of the capabilities of instru- 
ments generally, and of the mode of so using them as to render 
all their strong points available and their weak ones unpre- 
judicialy formed a very striking feature in his professional 
character. Disregarding remarics, sometimes querulously ex- 
pressed, arising out of notions commonly, but most erronously, 
entertained of the nature of his ofHce, he directed all his 
attention to what was more useful than amusing to the 
public— to those prescribed duties which are calculated to 
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prove ia^ecJial^Jiy pernmneuUy serviceable, oat only to. 
the c;oiuUrj tbat emifdoyed hin^ but to mmkioil generally^ wad. 
nevecminaed at that, ephemeral popularity which has no value 
in the eyes of a man of real science. Indeed, his anxiety to 
ayoid wliatever bore the appearance of a thirst for notoriety 
•^iccasionally led him itito the oth^ extremes and his friends 
^not unfreqtiently regretted that he did not more publicly iden- 
■tify himself with thu l e^ults of his thought and labour. How- 
ever, the numerous buijkjr folio vc4uvieSyof jbib observations, so 
hijgbly fqppreciated by scientific men in every part jof theglobe» 
ate alone snfictent to show tlie extent and utSily of the work 
performed at Greenwich dariBg the time that the llstftbKsh" 
ment was under his direction. The accuracy of a portion of 
those obseiTvations is to be attributed to improirements in the 
moral cirde^ siiggested by Jdr. Pood^ which oonvertied it into 
the most per^t instrument used in the observatory : hot the 
correctness ui ihe chief part must be ascribed to a mode of 
observing of winch he was the sole inventor. This oonsisted 
in Ibe-upion of the two cirdesi^ and the osbervkig widi-one by 
cKred vision* with ^e other simultaneously by reAedion^; thus 
coriectiug those errors which are incidental to observations 
Bfiade ixy a single instrument* A result, ami, perhaps, il^ most 
tffixnrlaiitf of theapfAkation of the mural cirel% has been tho 
ftirmaticm. of a citekig^e of the fioeed atars more perftol than 
any before or sinee produced. Here it may also be stated 
that the vast superiority of the Greenwich transit observations 
made^by Mr. Pond has been publicly recognised by aevend 
con^ipiiorary atlTQaiolneni of . Jjie first raiMc^ ^To his eaniest 
and reiterated soUcitatioas our natkmal obsenratory i* in- 
debted for Diaiiy of the new instiuuients which have, confes- 
sediyy rendered .it so.pre-emiiient and complete. His skill in 
the nae of chesie was vecy reniarkable; his talent for observing 
quite unique; and:tt is a question wfaetfrar any "of even lite, 
most skilful of his countrymen are thoroughly, or at least 
practk;ally, acquainted with his mode of operation : but MM. 
Arago^ Bioty md iDelambve^ as well as MM* Besael and 
MiasMchar^'thatgreat French «aod Gcman aslroiMMnni^ have 
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method. In order to study it, M. Arago not lon^ siTiee 
vkited Greenwich, and was deeply iiupressed both by it& 
novdty and by its efficacy* 

Mr. Pond oontriboM many scientific afficles to^R^ 
Cyclopaidia,**aiul wrute the introduction to astronomy prefixed 
to "Finkerton's Geography but, by nature a retiring roan, 
he nimiilingly appeared in print, and when called npoB Uy 
take up liis pen» Was as brief as ibenatnrebf faksnljeotwviM' 
allow ; though neatness and perspicuity characterise whatever 
he produced. Speaking of his communications to the Royal 
Society, Sir Huit|>bry Davy, in a Discourse delivered in 
sk^i ^ flwy kave been immenni% and many of dnak of 
grettt inpcNrtaneew" Tliis Disooiirse was addressed to 'Ae- 
iioyal Society bv the President on presenting Mr, Pond with 
tbe Copley medal, awarded tb Im by the couodl of tlmt 
laamad body, ^ for bis vaHbtts piqpers cn astaoBoiliiGkd -sub** 
jada." In fcis Address, Sir Hutnphry Dayy-^-a man' ndt 
disj josed to flatter — mentions the subject of tliis notice in tlie 
fodowmg language:-^ 

The mer^ of Mr* Food, as an ind^iligal)le acieBtifie ob*^ 
8anwiv%ce lully and jusdy catinuited by all tfaa FeBbWa this 
Society who hai^ risited or taken any interest in tiie Ro3rar 
Observatory ; but, perhaps, the early devotion of the Astro- 
mnar Boyai to his iavoorke science, the enthnsiamw^ whioh 
he pttrsn^ i^ and the sacrifices eif time, heatth, and money 
that -he aaade in consequence, may be' less generally ' baown. ' 

* Twenty- five years ago, Mr. Pond, animated by his love 
of astronomy, carried, at a considerable expense, some valu- 
able inslruineBts to the cMats of the Medftemneitay hoping' 
lha£ a pufdr atmosphere and a brighter idcy wovld gif« Idm ' 
advantajE^es in pursuing^ coiitiiiiied observations on the fixed 
Stars not to be obtained in the variable climate of this island ; 
and he palssed -sOne time devoted to Ids soienlife ol^eec^ at 
Lisbon, MAha, ««d Jtlesumirik ; btit the state «)Piu^ Mkh 
dbUged him to return, and he ^stsbltsbed himself at West- 
hitr]jr^iA Somersetshire, whette^ in 1800, i bad the pleasure of 
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Tinting htm, ttod when I was delighted to witness the ardour 
with which he pursued his inquiries, and saw with admiratioii 

the delicacy of his observations with the abtiuiiuiuical circle 
of Mr. TroughtOD's construction. 

^ The researches made by Mr. Pond in the dectinatiooa of 
some of tlie fixed stars in 1800, and published in the * Philo- 
sophical Transactions' for 1806, fixed the attention of astro- 
nomers by their accuracy and clearness of detail, and, probably, 
principally caused those scientific recommendations which in- 
ched onr august patron, the Prince R^fent, to appcmit hua 
to the distinguished office he now holds.*' 

Mr. Pond's appointment as Astronomer Royal arose out of 
his having, while residing in the country, and but little known, 
eoimnamcated to Dr. Maskelyne — ^who was a stranger to 
hhn-^veral correetions of errors in the Oieenwich Obser- 
vations, and in the Nautical Almanac. These induced the 
latter within a very tew months of his decease, to mention Mr. 
FOnd to the council of the Royal Society, as the fittest man to. 
succeed him. An opinion from such a quarter necessarily 
had great weight ; and having been strongly supported by Mr. 
Pond's tel low-collegian, the late highly esteemed philosopher, 
Dr. WoUastou, the former was, on the death of Dr. Maske- 
lyne, a{^inted to the vacant office, on the reeommendaCion of 
Sir Joseph Banks, to whose discernment and impartiality, the 
government of that period very wisely entrusted its scientific 
patronage. The salary annexed to the situation of Astromer 
Royal had been suffered to remain miserably low— -the great 
importance and responsibility of the office being considered — 
iur to Dr. Maskelyne, a man of large fortune, an inci ease was 
no object, thereiore, never asked; butit received some augment^ 
ation on ^e appointment of his succesm : though the services 
xequved, which so very few are qualified to perform, were never 
liberally or even justly, remunerated, till provision was made 
for the purpose, on Mr. Airy's acceptance of the office. 

Mr« Pond's Travels, alluded to by Sir Humphrey Davy, 
were not limited to the places named by him; but extended 
to Spain asid Itafyi andirom Malta he pnxseeded not only to 
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Alexanth ia, but to the interior of Egypt, then rarely explored 
by Europeans, where he made a long stay. An ardent spirit 
of inqoiry afterwsrds led him to ComtBnlinopley at a tone 
when that seat of Islamism did not ofier the same personal 
curity to the unfidthfttl that it aflbrds at the present less fntc^ 
lerant moment. These travels, his vaiiecl and deep inibmation, 
his love of truth, the liberality of his opioioiUs his wit, and the 
gentleness of his manners^ altogecbcr oombbied to render Mr* 
Pond's conversation highly instructive and exoeedmgly de- 
lighiful. Oil whatever subject he spoke, he threw a strong and 
new light. His intimates were not many, for his indifferent 
state of faealtb and contemplative habits led him to seek re- 
tbenent; but among these who best knew bim-*-4iis college 
and scientific friends — might be named a few of the most dis- 
tinguished men of his day. Of these he lived to lament the 
loss of nearly all : by the very small number that survive him* 
his estimable qualities will not be forgotten; and it is not 
unreasonable to hope that some future historian of astro- 
nomy will notice in commensurate terms his tontributions 
towards the advancement of a science to which his life was 
devoted* 

Mr. Pond died at his bouse in Greenwich^ on the 7th of 

8L})tLmbci, iSoG. His remains were, according to his desire, 
deposited in the beautituUy situated church yard of Lee* Kent, 
and placed in the tomb that for nindy-three years has given 
shelter to the ashes of the celebrated Dr. Edmund Haliey. 
Thus, by a remarkable and quite accidental coincidence, the ■ 
material part of the two philosophers, who held the same ap- 
pointment, whoy while living, inhabited the same dwelling, 
now rest in the same mansion* In the porauiti too^ of their 
fevounte science, there are points of resemblance between the 
two Astronomers-Royal : bolh began to study it while young 
and at College; both travelled far and wide tor the purpose of 
making observatbns in different latitudes and climates ; the 
suooessor of Flamstead was more heard of after hb decease 
than while living; and if the opinion of the foreign astrono- 
mers beibre named be not founded on very mistaken data, the 
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iet 'f i bg i refadeied by Mr. Bond to fnraotinl •d trep dwy^*^ 

that branch of the science which is ot so n.ucii importance to a 
great mariume country, will be uiore generally kiiowii to a 
ibidro generatton of bis own comitfyineii tbitti to the ptemnu 
The natdreof fab bbotm can be understood bdl by ibw ^ and il 
is impossible that the various improvnicnts mado hv him in ns- 
tronoinicaiin&trumeiits,and iu the manner ot using tliem,shoui€l 
be doly appteciated by the eoontry at laigei till tkne haa 
gradiiirily giren publicity to them ; but not a Mp^ ef any 



lion, has tor many years past. iKivigated the ocean, that has not 
been indebted for great additional security, and tor other ad^ 
mtflgee, lo the obserrations nsade during ilie lai«t titeiity«iif<» 
yaM at bar naiionri estibliBfament at G^reenwioh, now ftm 

ail (lispnte l)ccon)e ibe iiuei>t and best conducted observatory 
m the world. 



^iVe are indebted for the foregoing little memoiK, principally 

Chronicle." 
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ilME HOJSiOURAlUJ: AND RIGHT RKVJiREND 

MENRY RYJOER, 

■ « ■ 

I.OW WWMOW OF I.ICHP1VLO AMD COTBMTBT ; A MBBMli AlV 

QF ^E^aJUimiEU; BROTHER TO iiUi. JcAHL UAIiUUWJiY. 

Ths Honoitnible Htniy R^der wm the yotmgut wm oC 
Nttthmiel, EmA of Hiurrowby, by EKubethv daughter and oo» 

heiress of the Right Reverend Di. Terrick, LdhI Bishop of 
London. He was born July 21^ 1777; aad irooi childhood 
displayed the hxuod of good udents with * singolarly emieble 
disposition. 

At a proper age he entered at St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge; and from his eari^t youth, having been exemplary 

a aon aad a brollier» he passed thfoogh the UnWersi^ with 
a gpenefalfy hi^ oharacter^ as a yoang man of literary tasls^ 
studious habits, and irrt proachable conduct Yet, as he him- 
self afterwards coniessed^ he was leading at ^is time, like 
other yoang men of rank and iMbioO) a Ufa of worldly pleOi* 
sure ; and he has been known to refer to thisy and the immo* 
diately subsequent period of his history, in terms of the 
deepest seif-aba&emeiit) as one in which he had vainly nought 
to find happiness in a career of earthly enjoymentSi nnmindtvl 
of the purpose of his being, and living without Qod in the 
world.'' 

He was ordained in the year 1800, by the late Bivshop Corn- 
wallis» to th^ ^raoy of £|Bndoa» the family seat in Stafibrdshire* 
in 1808 he waaappoaated ractor of Lutterworth, in Leicester^ 
MxB (thn living once held by the iUostrbns Wydil^), and Ibur 
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yem alberwards Ticar of the ahnott oondgoMS periib of 
Clfljbroak* lo his |)srobhial diaii^ he ocmducted hiniieif 

in such a manner as to obtain general respect and esteem. 
Though he mixed freely with worldly company, and entered 
into the amusements of fashionable society, he was never inat- 
tentive to the pioprieties of the clerical character, nor aaSbred* 
pleaeore to interfim with the outward dntles of his nnnistrj^ 
Indeed, such was his kindness to the poor, Ins attention to the 
sick, and his diligence in catechising the young, that he was 
looked upon by the world at large as a complete model of a 
young parish priest. His theological studies also were pur« 
sued with jrreaL iiileicsl: he read attenuvclj liie writings of 
the early lathers ; studied critically, with the help of approved 
commentators, the sacred text; and took great pains with the 
preparadoii of his sermons. Yet there is the beat mtdumty 
for saying, that nether at the time of his taking onlers, nor 
for sunie years after, had he by any means that deep sense of 
responsibility which a ju^t view of the sacredness of the miais* 
terial trust never ^Is to produce. From hia being at that 
time not duly impressed with the worth of his amn soul, noir 
animated by a grateful sense of indivitlual obligation to the 
Redeemer, iiis religion was rather professional than peraonaL 
He had not been made to feel the plague of his own heart,^! 
the insnffioiency of his strongest efibrts, and the sininlness of 
hb best performances in the sight oi a pure and holy God; 
and the consequent necessity of a simple, exclusive dependence 
on the atonement, righteousness, and intercession of the Son 
of God, and the sanctifying grace of the Holy Spirit Henoe^ 
his preaching was very defective, and, in some important re* 
spects, fundamentally erroneous. On the cardinal point of 
just^kation^ his statements, in his early published sermons, 
are, to say the least, ambiguous and unsatisfiictory. Thdr 
dmracterbtic defect is a cold and feeble exhibition of the doe* 
trines of Divine Grace, which are stated obscurely and with 
reserve ; nor do we meet with those powerful appeals to the 
oonscience, that attractive exhibition of the love of Christ, and 
that onxiely to hold him forth in his varied office^ which. 



afterwards gave to hn diacoiirses so mncli impmnve warmth 

«nd energy. Liiiuied in his spiritual progress by the influence 
of jsuch views» Mr. Ryder seems to have passed the first eight 
or nine years of his ministry at X^utterwortb. Hie change^ 
which appeared about the year 1811, was probably preceded 
by det'}) yet silent impression.^, and proniuicti by domestic 
aiilictiaiiy arising from tlm l()ss of his revered and beloved 
Either* and soon after* in 1S07» of a sister to whom he was 
sffictionately attached. At this time he received much com* 
fort and instruction from Cecil's ** Frigidly Visit to the 
House of Mourning;" a little work which has been, in God's 
bandy the guide of many to the only true source of conso* 

In Mr. Ryder was strikingly illustrated the truth of our 

baviour's declaration, "if any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it bo of God." Even while his 
wws were defective* he acted faithfully and eonscienlionsly* 
up to the light he had received. He was' diligent in study* 
assiduous in the active duties of his profession, and remark- 
ably conscientious in the choice of his curates. They were 
men of spiritual views and humble piety* from whose conven* 
sation and example he derived many valuable faints* wfaicby 
with cljaracteristic simplicity and lowliness of mind, he care- 
fully improved and acted upon. In conversing with them on 
the spiritual conditioii of the sick* whom tliey visited in oont» 
mon* there is reason to think that he acquired his first lessons 
in that spiritual anatomy in which he afterwards became so 
great a proticient. He likewise tlerived much advaiiLage 
from intercourse with other decidedly pious persons, and from 
books of a more devotional character than he had formerly 
been in the habit of perusing ; such as Newton's ** Cardi- 
phonia," and " Letters to a Nobleman." 

X)uring the early years of his ministry* he had looked with 
suspicion* though not with hostility, upon men of evangelical 
sentunents : hence he stood aloof from the pious and vener- 
able Mr. Robinson, of Leicester; and declined all partici- 
pation in the religious institutioos* at that time exciting so 
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wore away; and ra the year ISIl, we find hiiii subjectad' to* 
tb^ rej^oach of th& world, tor studiously sucking the com^, 
p9liiop»hi|i of men of acknoirladgsd pm^y^ la this y«Mv Jikm^ 
vpiCy Jis pnHi4*d M tba iMimMil nwithig nf tlie laMiilMr^ 
Avsiliary Bible So^iety^ aad iii the t tfonge rt tmivexpfesifdi' 
his approbatioii of its principles and designs. Two year» 

this he preaclMd in St. Mary's Chitrciiy Lekaiter, 
oeuim. ef the sudden deeth oC its rstmred pefksv'lliv^ 
Robinson^ a sermon, in whieh '^he distinctiy vmm hb '4mdz 
cordial reception of all the great fiintlamental doctrines of the 
G«ep^ in a style and tone strikingly contrasted with some 
o|b<r germoM preached by him iu the same tomn a £bw 
beibra» It ^ras at this period of his life, too, he ooommd^ 
daily family prayer, and the reading of tlie Scriptures, 
aborning and evening. 

/ The chiwige thus gradually prodaced in Mr. Ryder^ mind i 
hfid^ the' happiest iDfaeoee on his.pflxoehkd aonustnUloMV • 
which were extended beyond the castoniBry routine. Mia 
preaching was faitliful, fervent, and affectionate, characterised 
hf • pri^ttM spirk ; and his very animated nanner |;ave ■ 
a inilM«sMaoti mnch •f ihe ahr of an eatempovaaenus 
dress. Besides a eoHege leoknre at Claybrook, ime -held-' a 
weekly lecture on the premises of a large manufactory at 
La^iteiwarth, with a particular view to the benefit of the ; 
pefsons enqiibyed in it| and such wa9 the deep luid' ttfely 
iiHrtPilit ht took in the- faistraetien of the yisitng, espeoially 
when preparing for confirmation, that many are now living, 
whet have reason to bless God, they were the ol:»iects of his ' 
pastanl iaktiiielibn) care, and lore. 

> .About itik^thne, diis tivly exemphoryelergymeii was raised' 
to the deanery of Wells, which he exchanfred a few vears niro 
from conscientious motives, for the less lucrative appointment 
toit^pnebfdel Hall in Westmnister. He war ako a canetl - 
of Windbmu ' AInady eminent for bis pulpife-tidenlsv his aethiv 
zeal, .and his genuine piety and liberality, he was raised, in 
192^ to the episccpal bench, as Bishop of €Uoucester, from 
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which he was trafislated, in IH'i^, to that of LidhAeld and 
CJoveulry* tie ftdorued the mitre by his amiable virtues and; 
p t W B P d umttitjf aad was eoiwtaiiiiy diicingiiiahed bgr 
wAdad martmy tmd libml IMing tonwrds all siMoen 
Ch risdaiis. In the discharge of the ecclesiastical duties of his 
high station, his aiiabiiity and condescension were truly adsif^ 
i«U8» On ooeaaioiit which obliged him to oppoea th« 
wUbem, or reprow the eondoety of those who appeared bcfbro 
him, the refasal lost half its sternness, and the reproof more 
than half its severity, in the mildness of his language^ and the 
H i Wu H s i l gaatiaiieie of his depoftmant He gavo tbo mo# 
Uhatal peconhuy a asista n e a to banafolent andeitaklags^ mt* 
pecially in his own diocese, to the interests of which he was 
eyer attentive; and his zeal and activity in the personal 
djwh wy of hia apisoopal fimctioiis ware wnwaaried. 

Doriag die last two or three years of hip fife, his Loidsfaif/l» 
health had been visibly declining. A total prostration oi 
st^Dgthy acGooipanied with an organic affection of the hearty 
appeared to ha the pvoftiiaate cause of his death. AAwdagra 
bafiieallikwmV^vttsrcd with deep emotiott to on^ of hit 
sens, a sentiment which was habitual to him : Others may 
praise me, and speak of what I have done; but I wish you 
aU to ramaniharf that Ikx^ upon my best aenriaaa ms nothmg^ 
miimmeikannotkmgg and that I d^sisa to east mfialf aan. 
poor sinner at the foot of the cross; Ife expired at Hastings, 
March 31st, 1836, in the fifty-niuth year of his age. 

In hitt die established church has lost one of its bri|^MMk 
4maaBflit& ralisBoas ina of thahr asasfc 

catholic, right-minded, and saakms suppcnrters. Of tha 
British and Foreign Bible Society, in particular, he was a 
slnady and mos^aAei^ patron and advocate; always listened 
ta wtth pleaadre and iMcptioo at laealiogBi fo wUph th« 
adadrable spirit of his adifesses p asp trf nlly oanttib iita d to 
give a salutary tone. We couUl ill aH'ord to lose one of the 
very few prelates who have in recent years stood by the prin- 
ciple of the Bible Society, and shown by so-doing their p^ 
ftvanoe of the common tntertsto atid fiuidananlal principlea «f 
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Ckntlkakfy (o the Mpposed interest of anj dewniiMtaoli ov 

party. 



For the forcgoiog Memoir we are indebted to the Cbri»' 
tum Keepsake.** * 



His Lordship married, hi 1802, Sophia, dan^ter of 
Tiiomas March Phillips, Esq., who survives him, and by 
whom he had ten sons and three daughters, all of whom sur- 
Tive hun» with the exception of one son, Charles, who wu 
drowned at sea in 1895. The eldest of his children, the 
Rev. Henry Dudley Ryder, is a canon residentiary of Lich- 
fieldy vicar of Tarvin, Cheshire, and of High Offley, Stafford; 
he married, m IBSS, Cornelia Sarahf youngest daughter of 
George Cornish, Es(|., of Salcombe, Devon, and has issue. 
The Bishop's eldest daughter, Anna Suphia, is married to Sir 
George Grey, BarU M.P., nephew to Earl Grey. 

Should the recommendations of the Church Commissioners 
be adopted, as (s most probable, the title of the see will in 
future be Lichfield only, and will comprise the counties of 
Stafford and Derby ; those parts of the diocese situated in 
the county of Warwick being added to the Bishop of 
Worcester's charge, and those in Salop to the Bishop' of 
Chester. The Commissioners state the net income of the 
diocese, as at present constituted, to average 392S/. in the 
three yeaors ending 1831 ; and estunate that the Ihtnre net' 
income may, at no distant period, average 4>S80/. per annum. 

Bishop l^yder was not distinguished as aa author; bat pub- 
lished several single sermons, among which were those for the 
Leid»ter Infirmary, 1806 ; at the Bishop of Lincoln's Visit* 
Motk at Leicester, 1806; **On the propriety of preaching 

* The Editor of the AoimmI Biography end Obitnai/, with the greeted 
mpect for the memoty of Bisbop Ryder, b desirous of guevdiog himself from 
being supposed to ooiocido in the religious views end sentlmente ezpreesed end 
implied in tide Memoir. 
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the Calvinistic Doctrines," 1808 ; " On the doctiiiies ui' Futtl 
Perseverance and Assurance of Salvation.'' . .i« 

A meetiiig of Clergy and Isity was held in the wtry* 
room of St Philip's church, Birmingham, on Thursday, 
April 14'lh, 1836; the Earl ot Dartmouth was in tlie chair, 
and it was resolved ; — 

Thatf fully participating in the sentiments of affectionate 
respect and deep regret so generally entertained on occasion 
of the death of our late pious and exemplary diocesan, this 
meeting cordially approves, and is most anxious to promote^ 
ihe design recently proposed at the Quarter Sessions for the 
pW^ty of Staffsrdf of erectiiig a suitable momunent to bia 
J^curdship's memory in the cathedral church of Lichfield* 

as it is understood to be the wish of several of the 
late ;Bi&bop's friends that his remains should be removed 
fyixa^ the pbce of their interment at Hastings end deposit^ 
within the walls of Lichfield Cathedral, this meeting concurs 
in ihe propriety of adopiiiig that measure, should it meet 
with the approbation of his Lordship's family. (XhU pr^t 
plisitioo has since beea relinquished.) 

That^ to meet the expenses of this undertakings aubn 
scriptions be now entered into, and promoted with all possibli^ 
vigour and dispatch throughout the diocese* 

^< Xhat« ^nld any surplus renialii. after defraying tfan 
expenseii of the funeral and monument, such jsuvplas be 
applied, together with any other funds which may be coiitri-? 
bated to that specific object, in aid of the erection of a church 
9^. ox near .Gosta Greens in ihe immediate vicinity of Bir<? 
jam^ifa% to be destgnfited by the n^me of * Bishop .Byder^A 
fJhxunhi* the erection of an additional church in tha|t popu* 
lous neighbourhood being an object which, it is well known 
his Lordship jiad deeply at heart, aud to which he ^B^liAgiy 
albfdeii a public meeting 19 this tQwn « very iiotX .time 
befim he last quitted the diocese/' 
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No. XII. 

* . . • i 

THE HON. SIR WILLIAM CUSACK SMITH, 

THE SECOND BARONET OF NEWTOWN, NEAR TULLAMORE, 
i JUKO'S OOUVTYy 1769; SBCOVD BABON OV THS COUttX Ot 
UCBIQUSE IM IKBLAKU^ IX.II., to 

# 

Sir William Cusack Smith was born on the 23d of 
^woatji 1766. He was the only son of tiie Right Hon. 
ilit llfidiael Smith, the first Baronet, also one of the Bttom 

of the Exchequer, and afterwards Master of the Rolls in 
Irekmdj by Mary Anne, daughter of James Cusack, 
'Esq. of Coolmines, Duhlin* and fiaHyronan, Wicklow; 
diMended fimm Si^ Thomas Cusack, ChrniceUbr of Ifdand 
l» the tel^w of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. -and from B^t 
Louis de Cusaccjue, who settled in Ireland in the reign of 
Henry II. as lord of Killeen, Dansany, and Gerrardstown. 
ttr WiUkm teith assomed the name of Cosack before lus 
idwn on the death of his mother. 

Sir William catered as a gentleman commoner of Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 178^9 and took a bachelor's degree at 
that university* He ever preserved a Ibnd filial attach^ 
Miit;torC!bl4st Charch) and afihctfonate aketehes of his eoV' 
lege contemporaries will be found in his earlier writings. 
During his university course he spent all his vacations with 
bis Utiend Edmand Burke, at Beaconsfidd, or at Bitrke's 
hquso in London. With wash advantage^ attd great ruktuA 
taUttts, Sir William eonid not fidl to be what Ms long lift 
proved him — an all-accomplished scholar, a true patriot, and 
at ^inoese- ChnsttMi. 
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He was called to the Irish bar in 1 788 ; and having sub- 
sequently taken the degree of LL.D. he was admitted as an 
advocate ia the spiritaal courts. In 1795 he obtained the 
rank cfVm^s counsel; and waa returned in the same year to 
the Irish House of Commons^ as M.P. for the borough of 
Donegal. In that house, he took a decided part in support 
of the measures of Mr. Pitt, and of the Uniouy and also m som^ 
able pamphlets he efficiently assisted the same cause. In 
ISM he was appointed SoUeilor-genenil for Ireland ; and in 
the following year, an occurrence took place, which, for its 
aingulanty^ attracted mucli attentioo» that of the SoliciUn^ 
fsnainl nooonpsojii^ his &ther upon the same elronit» aa 
seeond judge. In Jan. ISOS, the Solicilor-general sueoeeded 
his father ab a Baruii of the Exchequer, upon Sir Michael 
;^mith being appointed Master of the Rolls. 

lie sooceeded his father in the baronetcy on the 17tb of 
JDecember, 180S ; when the celebrated John Philpot Corean 
yias appointed Master of the Rolls. 

As a judge, Sir William Smith reached the highest emi- 
nence Sot precision, acuteness^ and constitutional as well as 
JiBgal raseardi. His decisions were distmgulshed by tUmt^ 
sess, vigour, and promptitude. Bat, if there was one feature 
which more than another stood prominent in Uie judicial 
character of the lamented Baron, it was his humanitjju 
lie pt»side4at the trial of the celebrated pcdemic &theiv lifo- 
guire, for the alk^ed sednctioB of Anne M*Garraghan, and 
his charge to the jury on that occasion had great weight in 
inOuepciiig their verdict of acquittal. In politics h^ le^oed 
Jtojthe constitutional doctrines of the old Whigs»«adth|N>Hghp 
out hia life was the consistent advocate of Roawin Gatbpfe 
emancipation. . . 

In 1834' Mr. Baron Smitli was subjected to a bitter attacl: 
ia the House of Com^ngn^* He had, as we have jdst ob8«rved» 
kifmk an honest supporter of GiahQUc'jftmaa€ipatidn,.thoDgii 
4ia ^ver kept himself unpolluted by the contsct of agitation, 
^n former days, tiierefore, he was the object of unbounded 
praise among the orators of Catholic as^Qciaaoas; m4 itim 
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most enthusiastic eulogies on his moral and intellectual char- 
acter were those which had proceeded from the lips of Mr. 
CConneil* But past merits were now to be forgotten ; fer Mr. 
Baron Smithy who would not allow the itiviters of erime tb 
escape when he was punishing the misled, had warned his 
fellow-subjects from the bench against the delusive and in- 
flammatory proceedings of factions men, which plunged almost 
nec^sarily hito guilt the unfortunate beings against Whom he 
was compelled to enforce, by transportation, or by the gibbet, 
the criminal justice of the country. It was therefore resolved 
to attack him with a parliamentry inquiry ; in order, that £or 
the future^ all judges might feel the (expediency of passing 
Wer In silence, if they did not mention whh apptalise, wintt 
they belie v etl tu be tiie lei tile sources of the crimes which 
they might be about to try. 

' On the l$th of February, 18S4, Mr. O^Connell itaoved 
^thai a Select Cbmmittee be appointed, to inquire into the 
conduct of Mr. Baron Smith, in respect to the discharge 6f 

his duties as a judge, and to the introduction of politics into 
his charge to a grand jury." The accusations were two ; 1st, 
that the learned judge came late into courts and, on the aa* 
Isizei, tried prisoners at unseasonable hours ; 2d, that he had 
introduced politics, and politics very displeasing, into his 
charge to a grand jury of Dublin. Under the first charge, 
Mr. CConnell stated, that Mr. Baron Smith scarcely ever ap- 
peared in court till half-past-twelve^ or between that hour and 
twelve o'clock. In the Court of Exchequer he commonly 
<;ame m to write a letter, and then depai ted, without taking 
any share m the proceedings. On the circuit, in the countfles 
'ofDowh and Armagh, he did not sit in the Crhninal Court tOl 
between eleven and twelve : at Armagh he had tried fourte^il 
prisoners between six in the afternoon, and six in the follow ing 
morning ; the trial of more than one of them having com* 
meneed after midnight. This was unjust The jury wefe asleep; 
the prisoner, worn out, was unable to defend himself; bis 
witnesses were not to be found ; the witnesses against him had 
been dining, and were not iu a fit condition to give correct 
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^d^noe* At niu prka he bad seen the Barop come into 
court at haUhpast-one; a practice which by the delay it oc- 
casioned, put clients to great expense. He had once gone the 
ijircuit with the Baron and Mr. Justice Fletcher. The latter 
tried civil cases from e^ht till four; when Mr. Baron Smith 
would commence the criminal buainess» and seldom rose 
before three in the morning. Under the second head, Mr^ 
O'Cooofiil stated that, in October, 1833, Mr. Baron ;Smith 
had- presided at a special commission in Xhiblin The 
calendar contained serenteen cases, viz. eight of larceny, fonr 
of cow-stealing, three of pig-stealing, one of bigamy, and one 
4)f swindling. Here there was no room for political allusioi^ 
the chai^ to the grand jury was a political discourse^ 
having no relation to any one case which the j udge was to try, 
censuring the misconduct of ministers, replying to speeches 
delivered in Parliament, and reviving and inflaming poiilicai 
jffods* AAer telling the grand jury tliat, <^ whenerer ho 
thought the lawless state of the country not fully nnderstood^ 
he sounded the tocsin" — which no judge had a right to do, or 
to make himself a political sentinel — lie went on to say/'^sub* 
sequent events proved that I had given no (else alamk The 
audacity of factious leaders increased from the seeming im<* 
punity which was allowed them; " — he being a judge who 
might be called iri to try tliose factious persons. He repre^ 
iMented the constitution as tottering on its base* He . referred 
to speeches delivered in that House ; and charged the member 
Ibr Drogfaeda (Mr. O^Dwyer) with having said of him, that he 
would sacrifice truth to an antithesis. He then defended Mr. 
Baron reuneiather, accusing ail who differed from him of 
being in the wrong; chaiged membersof that House with hi^ving 
made speeches derogatory to the bench; censured a cabinet 
minister for having spoken, without terms of condemnation, of 
petitions wliicli he described as being ^'not of submissive 
-prayer^ but of refractory invective^ and insolent, dictation ; " 
;8nd talked of the disposition prevalent among a ^great body of 
the people to resist rents, tithes, rates, and even taxes. This 
;^AS. all . bad enough ; but the attempt to iuiluiiie religlo/is. 
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feuild iwas still worse. Speaking of the cmancipaticm 8^ tlu 
Sftfon atki tkat by thai met Hmom Cathoiks Iwd got'aliibBjr 
j^btiiOi.desli^ all thfey wtie entitbd toi — A'he?appa a» d d io 

insinuate that they were looking for much more. He asked^ 
ill h\% charge, why such etibrts were making by the Catholic 
^kftgy'l. Why im» fluch abuae haaped upon the Ppofecataat 
i^gf Whywaa thave audi.joy atthamDeoftha JBililc^ 
lishmam ? Why was audi delight exhibited at tha^ dtaiiiiiitiDO 
of the number of the Protestant bishops? These were 
questions asked by the learned baron; and he would put k to 
|faa Howa^ wave Uifi^» ar ware tliay not^ calaulatsd io aedve 
scil%iioti8 animosity ? The manner, too, in wlilehilia BanHi'a 
opinions were put forward, made them still more objectionable. 
T^ey. \j^a clothed in langiu^—- for Baron Smith waa.ccT'p 
.taialy ati aaoompliahad scholar which readerad ihani mem 
fikely to ibaten Ihemaalvas upon tha nuad ; and tbajrWaaa adn 
dressed to persons who received them but too greedily, and 
HpOO whom they were but too likely to produce a most iiyu-i 
xioas influence^ by peipetuating^ if not creating^ raligHMul 
aniiadai^ amongst iha peoples Tbe PrDtattaals weia jtaid^ 
that their clergy were abased^ that their astabKsbment ma 
declining, and that the Roman Catholics were rejoicing over 
tta downfall. Could such language be addressed to tha Pro« 
tOBtants withoiit piodiMMig an injurious affect ? 

Mr. O^Dwyar seconded the motioBy and ministavs gave it 
their su{)port. 

r Mr. Lyttleton thought it due to the responsibility of ius 
sitn^ion {dmi seciatary) not to oppoae tha inquiry. Ha 
dlisapprofad of any remarks <^ a political tendency droppmg 
from the bench : at the same time it could not be denied that 
fhere e^sted in Ireland a s|>ecie5 of crime which nataraiiy 
aaiMad for such observations} and the frequency cf such armaa 
$realed» <>f course^ tha Irequeiic^ of such chaijgeB. 
' Mr. Shaw (the recorder of Dublin) maintsuied that Sir 
William Smith had not departed in his conduct from the 
t^saolioa which generally prevailed. Any censure upon him 
^Klmi^ aamatto a defanoa of tha agitatlcm whidi liad- baati 



tiie subjeot of his reprehension. Nothing unbecomii^ of* 
^iolent bad been introduced into the charge. If the judges 
of Ibbekftd petrdoifed Ibst tiMce eiciiittd vi^Unt agitatloB§ «ttd 
^yofeawK^ «tlHii|its at oTadiqg the Imi^ thcgr ooiikl'iiofr'tEdlcMr 
tftir ifeii OTWi t and miimUa dupes of mch pdMtifid kfitMry %ft 
be punished, while those who were really and directl)^ th^ 
§iiky parties ascapadt Had thera bean any charge of 
oattopliDii or naisoonduot brought agauMt the.koimed'judg^ 
ha would have bees (he last parson to -have stood up jtf Ula 
dt fence. 

Mr. Stanley conceived it formed no part of the duty of a 
jodfpa to utnadoee into his ohargis% as Baron teich had idtfti^ 
mAom polideai allusions ; and the simple questidn wai 

whether or not there were siib.stautial reasons Tor graDtiiig 
tiie inquiry which was demanded. By entertaining this 
slfltssn the house *by no means oondenmed Mr* Bftron 
Snath^ whom he admitted to be a highly respeoiabierKnid 
honourable man, and against whom he regretted there should 
have arisen even the slightest ground for accusation. He 
tfaoD^t that aa iaqairy should be instituted, becauie it' was 
psepcr to show diat in an EngUsfa House of ComuiMs the 
rif^ts of the Insh people met with impartial attention ; and 
although the result should be an immediate and ignominious 
removal of the learned judge, he felt hkuseif bound to soff^iort 
ifae nuMkik 

Sir ftobert Peel bdieved, that, from what he knew o^ Hfis 
learnctl judge, he might with safety vent m e to Stty that he 
had been in every instance the iriend and advocate of coiiei- 
liatioiii and ha bad nevar met with any man oMe a imi oa a 
to flzaasme closely into every isase^ and to sift emy Ulai ^ 
evidence^ in order to aflbrd a prisoner all the assistance in 
his power. He could mention many instances in which diat 
mdividoal had made gieat saoriices of time -and personal 
tPdtthie tb thepablic aesrvlce. Theia vma no atte^tioftof 
•orroptbn against him: he was <^arged merely 'wSthrtiaviiig 

made himself a political partisan, and if it were once admitted 
that that constituted a case for inquiry on tiie partof tba 
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House of Commons, laws might be put upon the statute books 
declaring the independence of the judges, but that indepen- 
dence would be only a auierable pluuitom. The hoaie had 
DO power to interfere with the office of a judge except faj^r an 
address to the Crown, and no roan was prepared to say that 
the case before them warranted such un extreme proceeding. 
It might be that there was a trifling irregularity in the conr 
duct of the learned judge; but, if an inquiiy was inslUtttad^ it 
ought at aU ei^nts, to be conducted with a aolemnity becommg 
the station of the distinjiuished itidividual. Let liini be called- 
to their bar, — let the House of Commons itself be the com* 
vittee of inquiry* While all possible justioe was doqe t» 
Ivciand, the house should not lend itsdf to an injustice} under 
the notion of foUowiug and flattering popular opinion. The 
aceusation of neglect of duty on the part of Baron South was 
hionght .before the house last session^ and had been allowed 
io'drofv Let it be remembered, too, that at the time the 
charge alluded to was delivered, theie was iiu securiiv for 
property in Ireland: insurrectionary violence had become 
prevaleoty and even the king had found it necessary to express 
hia just indignation at the mischievous and organised system 
of agitation which had spread throughout the country. In 
its answer to Iiis Majesty, the house justified such sentiments; 
ami the first step forsooth, subsequent to this^ was to drag 
Baron Smith before the house for having recommended that 
such agitation and diMifiection should be discontinued I 

Sir Uoberl liiglis, too, could not consent to enter into an 
inquiry unless there was more specific evidence before the 
houaew Baron Smith had cautioned the people of IreUind 
against the delusion which was practised on them in their 
being persuaded to call for a repeal of the Union. The 
£nghsh judges had more than once during the conunisaioos 
of l^l^t l^n» and 18SS, re&rred to the causes of the crimes 
which they d^loredf and no one imagined that they oi^t 
to have been censured for making such aUusions. Baron 
Smith had only endeavoured to give effect to the King's 
apesah } his ol^t was to support th^ law ; and there ^ould be 
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no reason why a judge, for having done so, should be visited 
wkh censure which would amount lo condenmaUoD* H» 
fiMMred an amendttient^ the pravim question, 

Mr. SineUiir scoonded die amendment, and tlie Soliekorw 

Oeneral declared his inleiilion to vote tor the original motion. 

Sir James Scarlett was clearly ot opinion that the learned 
bwm had only done his du^* If the pmaiit motion 
were carried, the Irish judges would lose thenr iadependeDce^ 
and that once gone, their resignations must be the inevitable 
result. He admitted that a judge, in charging a jury, should 
not enter into party speculations; hut when a judge was 
bphokKag the coastitnled anthoritiesy when he was atitiag an 
aid of the kw, when he was following up the recommendation 
of his sovereign, on what principle cc^uld that judge be 
chargeable with a yiolation of his duty ? He had heard 
Mr. Justice Builer and other judges, during the last wiai^ 
advise the people to be on their guard against the introduotion 
of French principles ; and nobody supposed that their conduct 
was on that account liable to parliamentary investigation. 
On the contrary, instructions to that effect were given to the 
judges by the chancellor of that day: there was riao a pro- 
clamation by the Crown, calling on them in their several 
departments, to discourage by their advice all attempts to 
^dte discontent and sedition^ The effect of the appoint* 
ment of a seieet committee to hiquire into the conduct of • 
jud^'e, would, in the' event of the charge against him being 
sustained, be his removal froi^i the bench. If there was any 
judge in Ireland who valued his independence, he should, on 
liearing of stich a motion as that before the house being 
carried, give the government without delay an opportunity nf 
appointing bis successor. 

Mr. Serjeant Spankie likewise maintained that the govern- 
ment was concurring in a propceitian whidi would have the 
idfect of destroying the authority of the judges in IrthukL 

Sir James Graham declared that, as lie valued his own 
independence of character, he could not but coudeniu the 
present as a most unjust proceeding* He ielt it impossible 
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have adopted in regard to this question. " i*? 

- The matiDUf however^ was carried by a majority of niqeliyi 
-tbosa; lim faeiflg 167 io its inaaXfMd 74 againit;ii« . Bj^ 
^dsfkdalon tiittHoafe of CkamoMmafslaoedin aflitHiiii 
of great enibarrassment, for it was pledged to an liK]piify 
which couid end in nothing. Even if a committee had 
(been .omvinced that fiaroa i^koith had acted wrong, the 
iMae aQiiU.hafe done only one of two tluog)i»— either .imf 
peaolied the judge^ or addressed the King to reaiove hkm 
No man pretended that t lie re was any ground for impeiichr 
aaueot ; and, although a judge be resnovable on addr^si^ i| 
piist be the address not of one houses but of both hoosfits 
now the CkHiunoas could scarcely so far deceive theoMl W 
as to expect to be joined by the Lords in a proceeding like 
this. Ministersi therefore, were probably not displeased at 
findiog themselves esiricated from the difficulty, fiom .tb# 



dibgaet— for such more than any other wis tb^ ohawHor fif 

the feeing— 'whieh this attack upon an ttprighir and able 

administrator of the law, had excited in the public mind. 
The house speedily became ashamed of what it had do4^ 
Ithad irated Ibis select oommitlee od the I8»h ci ^^ekauutyk 
On the Slst^ on the motion of Sir Edward Kaatohballr after 
an animated debate, distinguished principally by un eloquent 
and powerful speech from Mr. Shaw^ th^ vote was rescindeds 
apd the order &a appainting a comaiitfeee was discharged by 
i| mi^pri^of six, K» votmg ibr Sir Edward ICoatchMrp 
i^iotion, 1 59 against it. 

In a refined and classical taste, and in a chaste and grace- 
fill style of oratory. Baron Smith peculiarly exoelled* it was 
not on the bench alone that he shone forth as one of the 
brightest laminaries of his age and eonntry. As a poMfeical 
and philosophical writer he 'was equally disttnguish«i. A 
gentleman in manners, sincere in friendship, strictly mmaH^ 
and a devout Qiristunis in pnvale life he wis eqaally 
admirable^ 

In the iutervak ironi his judicial labours^ Baron Smith 
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devoted himself to literary pursuits, to which he was pas- 
sionately attached. He was the author of An Address to the 
People of Ifdkuid on the p ni| Mj ee d Umm b ct iw cn the two 
Sngdmrn^ 1799* Review of Mr. Foster^ Speech, 
Letter to Mr. Wilbcrforce on the Slave Trade. Letter on 
ti|ie Catholic Claims, written to Mr. Burke, 1B08. Tmcte 
M Lege! and other Subjects* 1811. Inqoiry uito the 
pdleney <if Witpewei» whh referenoe lo their Religione 

Opinions, 1811. An Attempt to show that Witnesses ought 
not to be required to bear Testimony to their own Disgrace^ 
ISll. On that part of the Law of Evkleooe which rehetei 
lo the proof of Deede, 1811. He pubiished a pamphlet e« 

the Hoheiilohe miracle ; and a singular but able volume, 
entitled *^ Metapbysic liambles." 

^ Sir WiUiam married Hester, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Serry, £sq., of English Gastle in ihm King's Connty ; hy whom 

he had issue two sons; 1. Sir Michael Cusack Sifiith, who 
has succeeded to the title; he was bom in 1793, and marriedf 
hi I8fi0^ Miss Eliai Moore; 3« Thomas Berry Smithi esq^ 
an eminent Ring*s Ooonsd, who eontested the borough of 

yougliall with John O'Connell, Esq., at the last election, and 
was defeated by one vote only; he married in 1819 Louisa, 
daughter of Hugh Smith Barry, Esq., of Marbury Hall^' 
GheaUte^ SBid Fotty, ooanty Cork; also two danghtei^ 
Frances Mary Anne, and Mary Anne Angelina. 

Sir William tliLcl at Newtown, near Tullamore, on the 
81st of August 1886* His body was interred at Q e ash itt iit 
the King's Goanty, attended by all the neighboimng gentry 
and his tenantry. 
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No. XIII. 

t 

SIR CHRISTOPHER COLE, K^Ca, 

CAPTAIN IN TB£ HOYAI* NAVY; COLONEL OF MAJUK£6; 
. FOR JffANT TSARS lf.Fi VOR ai«UfOR6Ali8HIRB ; ARB RRmTr 
GRANR MASTER OF THR MASONIC SOaRTY IN SODTA WALR8» 

This gallant officer was a brother of the Rev, Samuel Cok^ 
D.D.9 Chaplain of the Royal Hospital at Oreeowich ; 'and of 
the late Rev. John Cole, B.D., Vioe-Chanccllor of the 

University of Oxford, Rector of Exeter College, and a Do- 
mestic Chaplain to his present Majesty, when Duke of 
Clarence* 

He entered die naval service in I7d0t as a midshipman am 

board the Royal Oak, of 74? guiis, commanded by the late 
Sir Digby Dent, and then about to sail for the coast of 
America, as part of the squadron sent thither under the ocders 
of Rear- Admiral Thomas Graves* In the course of the same 
year he was removed into ^ Ralscmabis 64; and we sub6o< 
quently find him serving under the late Rear-Admiral Sir 
Francis Samuel Drake, Bart, in the Russell and PrinoessR 
tftdrd rates. 

The Princessa formed part of the fleets under Sur Samod 

Hood and Rear-Admiral Graves, in the actions off Marti- 
nique and tiie Ciiesapeake, April 29th, and ^ptember, 5th, 
1 78 1 , and on the latter occasion sostained a loss of 6 men JnUed^ 
and 1 1 wounded. She also bore a share in the memorable 

transactions at St, Kitt's in January, 1782; and in Rodney's 
battles of April 9th and 12th| 1782. 
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Mr. Cole» who had not yet oompleted the twelfth year of 

his age, was at this period the youngest of four brothers 
serving on the West India statioo (three in the navy and one 
in the army), the whole of whom met together on the arrival 
of the Tictorious fleet at Jamaica. 

At the peace of 1783, he joined the Trepassey of 12 guns, 
commanded by bis brother^ the late Captain Francis Cole» 
a brave and excellent officer, and accompanied him from the 
West Indies to Hali&x, where he removed into the Atalanta 

sloop, Captain (the late Sir) Thomas Foley, with whom he 
continued on that station till 1785. In the following year we 
find him praoeeding to Newfonndland in the Winchelfiea o£ 
32 gunsi in which frigate he served under the eommaad of 
the Jate Viscount Exmouth until 1 789, when, in consequence 
of a recounnendation from Sir Francis Drakei he was received 
OB boasd the Crowns a 64*gun ship^ bearing the broad paor 
dant of the Hon. Commodore Cornwallis» who had recent()r 
been appointed to the chief command in India. 

Uofortunately for Mr. Cole» the account oi his patron s 
d^lh reached India a few months afker his arrival there, and 
all hopes of speedy promotion were oonsequendy abandoned 
by him ; nor did he obtain the rank he had so long sought 
afker uQtil 179dy at which period he had served upwards of 
thirteen years under some of the best practical seamen in tha 
navy.* 

In October, 1794, he was appointed first Lieutenant of the 
Cerberus, a new 32 gun frigate» at the particular request of 
Captain John Drew, on whose application two midshipmea 
were promoted into her for the pnpose of securing ihat situa* 
don to Mr. Cole, whose character and abilities Capt. Draw 
held in the highest estimation. 

In 1795, Lieutenant Cole joined the iSaos Pareil of 80 guofiy 
bcarii^ the flag of Lord Hugh Seymowt to whom be was 

yitiftfiiyir bj his late Captaini 

* Ur. Cob lUUtmea Commodon Camwallis ftom Ae Cremn %it» tttf 
Ifioerm fi%tte, «nd cootiiiiied irilliilMii oBcw aaatlf firo pM«». 
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Aftf WTfi^ ferfepr ycam tnder the ^6 of^iwi ditthigwMitiii 
■•UiBiMiy k w«i kft to Im ofidoii, m Mnlor LiilBmnt o0 

the Sans Pareil, either to accept the rank of commander, 
and go on half pay, or proceed as his Lordship's Flag-Lieu*' 
liiMiirt ts the W«8l Indies^ whm pramodon might b« «ai*»* 
pifllad, aoeoflipMiiod Immediile amployinent* Mr* Oble 
very naturally cliose the latter, and accompanied his noble 
friend to the Leeward Islands in the Taraar frigate. Soon 
aftnr tftwir arrival on that itatioiH the Dutch colony of 8«rinam 
somMfered whlMmt oppoBbion andthif 
Hussar, a fine prizd corvette^ moantki^ M nine-piMniders, 
was immediately purchased into the service, named after the 
khnd whtra she was captured, and the command of her 
Mfiumd opbn the subject of this meniohv 

The finrinam cmised witfi eonsiderable aotlvity ; ancl Onpi^* 
tain Cole was fortunate enoup^h to take several of the enemy's 
inrivateers, and make some re-captures. His exertions to pro-^ 
nmto. the oomforts of hia men od all oGoaMmy bat pattidtl-' 
iavly duriiigf a Mason of eKtvaordinary malignity, weia abo fwy ' 
great, and eminently successful ; the Surinam's crew affording 
a remarkable instance of good health at a tinie when the yel- 
low lever ana oomaiittfaig great lavages in other ships, and on 
ehom^ 'die contrast was, indeed* so etrikuig as to iadnae the^ 
commander-in-chief to represent it officially to the Admiralty. 

In 1800, Lord Hugh Seymour was removed from the Lee- 
ward Islanda to Jamaica^ and, with the oonsent af SLt John T. ' 
Dudcmvthy who had snceaeded hhn an the former statkm^ 
he despatdied the Gdgo from BtMt Royal to relte>ve the 
Sorinam; but his wish to have Captain Cole under his orders 
again was frustrated by the unhappy iite of the Galgo, whiek 
vessel Ibondered, with the greater part of her erdw, dniing a[ ' 
heavy squall, on the '9th of Oetober in that year. 

Some time after this sad event, Captain Cole had the ml*- 
finrtnne to be deprived of his noble friend, who (eii a sacrifice 
taihe yeUow fever, and died sineefely regretted by all who ' 
were aoquaisted with his chums to respect andadmhiidoay 

Deeply he felt the loss of sueh a friend, still Captain Cole 
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had the gratification of finding that he had gained the favour-* 
aWe opinion of 8ir Joba T. Duckworth, his consj^eoom 
»^ MMi akcn^ cm emy oecMkm of pablie wfMm, tni • 
which Ihoptly proted by that ofioer pro— itfng kim inla. 

his flat:;-ship, the Leviathan of 74? guns, and tdteru ards ap«*» ; 
pointing bim to tbe commaiid of the Southampton frigate* 
Hig peal oommiwiwi was confirmed by tbo A d inu r «^ y » Aprii f 

A cessation of hostilities having now taken place in Europe^ 
tb^ Southampton was soon after ordered home^ and paid off 
iQ.lh^ moDlb of September fbllowing. Captain C6k^9 mmk 
app<»Mftent was* in June 1804, to the Colloden 74f fining 
for the flag of his old friend and commander, Sir Edward 
Peiiew, with whom he proceeded to the East India station, ' 
wlioro W captored rEmilien, French corvette, of 18 gans and 
1^ saen» September 25. 1806. This Teaiel had fiirmerly h&m .i 
• the Trincomalee, British sloop of war. He also aadated al the i 
capture and destruction of about thirty sail of Dutch shipping, 
iofduding a national frigate and several armed veaflel4 in i 
Batavin Boads^ on the fl7tb of November in the Muna yaar« 

We next find Oaptam Cole eornmanding the Ddria, a iieiv- : 
frigate, built at lioiubay, and with the Psyche, Captain Edg- ; 
ciunbe^ under his orders, escorting the late Sir John^Malcoim, 
as nmbnnrradnr to the Persian court, to Abasbir, in dteGnlf * 
of Pcrsiay and vemabing at that place Sat the protoctlmi of tile 
embassy. On his return he received the thanks of the Gover^ ' 
nor-Ganeral in couocUj accompanied by a present oi &OQi^r . 
hk a^rYkas on that occasion* 

Daring the year 1808 and 1809, Captain Cole was prin- « 
C^^Iy employed cruisiiig in the Straits of Malacca, and the . 
China seas. Upon the arrival ot niteliigeuce respecting the / 
change of political afibirs in Spain» he was- despatched \^ ' 
Raai^-Admiral Drury, who had succeeded fotbe command bi 
India, with the Psyche again under his orders, to commm* ^ 
cate with and endeavour to conciliate the government of the 
Phillipine Islands. Havhig completely succeeded in this . 
mfjwaoni ai^l f«oaived io^malioB f^ AY9kmBiotfi^i^:(Ae 
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Jt^pm ship from Bttovi») thirt two Franoh fngnlsB iMid pro* 
oeeM to Qhiiw, and were likely to vdneisi tbere eome tuae^ 

he took upon iiimself the responsil)iljty ofgoiug thither in quest 
of ttipiD. Fiodiugi ou his arriTal at Macao, that tlie enemy had 
aelvuNktbeir appearance in that qiiarter,he attempted toretuna 
through the sea of China, agASa$t the foiil-veatber mepwon* 
His endeavours, however, proved incil^tual» the shipy bein|; 
forced tiilo the Mioduro Sea and Pacific Ocean. A scarcity 
of prQvisionai added to the severe weather aud iaiigueeofioiui- 
ter^ by the orews of the ]>oria and Psyche* now pi«diiOad«ii 
altaek of aeunry -^and dysentery, by which the former ir%ate 
lost 40 men before she anchored in Malacca Roads, aud on 
her arrival there no less than HO others were couhned to th«ir 
htunmpoks through sickness. The Psyche sufieied in a 
nearly equal degree* To enid>le the reader to judge of Cap- 
taiu Cole's anxiety on this alarming occasion, we need only 
add, that during the latter part of the passage there remained 
hut 1 JUeiitenant» the gunner, and 56 men, who were able to 
keep watdi on board the Doris, and assist her commander in 
the arduous duties he bad to perform* 

In 1810, Captain Cole was removed, at his own request, 
into the Carol hie of 36 guns. He soon after received orders 
to toke the Pledmootaise frigate, fiaraooula brig, and Man* 
davin transport under his command, and proceed with (hem 
to the assistance of the garrison of Amboyna, which island had 
recently been taken by the British* 

Having received on board a eonsiderable sum in speeiey 
large supplies of provisions, and 100 European troops, the 

squadron left Madi as on the 10th of May, and arrived at Prince 
of Wales's Island (Pulo-Penang) on the 30ih of the same 
month. Whilst there, Captain Cole signified to the govern* 
ment his intention to attempt the rednctton of the Banda 
islands on his way to Amboyna, and was furnished witli 20 
artillery-men, commanded by a Lieutenant of that corps, two 
field-pieces, and twenty scaling-ladders* to assist him in the 
undertakiDgt 

Afttr. a parage pf six wed^s, agamst the S. Kmxmaooa^ 
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thmugii the Straitt cf MakC4ai, the iatricato naTigatkn qa 

the N. E. side oi Borneo, and the Sooluo iSea, tlie squadron 
passed ttirough Pitt's Straits, and entered the Java Sea on 
the 2Sd of July. On the 7th of the foliowing jnonth^ Captain 
Cole coamianifsited whh the iihnid of QonxOf fiir the purpM 
of obtaining information and procuring guides. 

During the whole of litis long passage, tlie ships' companies 
had been daily exercised in the uae of the pike^ siMHrd» and 
MuaU ersMy and in mounting the lealuigkidderft placed agMnit 
the masts, preparatory to any attempt at escalade. The 
'expertness with which they handled their weapons, and the 
emulation displayed by them when imitating the atofming ef 
a fortress, added to their excellent health and high ipiritfl^ 
convinced Captain Cole that, howerer deficient in mimbevs, 
no men could be better calculated to ensure success to any 
haaardous enterprise. The result of that in which he «m 
then about to embatki against a strongs and generally sup* 
posed impvqpnable fortification, it would be difficult to describe 
better than in his own words. His plain and modest narrative 
marks so strongly the intrinsic merit of himself and hia gallant 
associates, that it would be almost presumptuous were we to 
ofler a word of OHnniendation ; but as official reports, boww 
ever clearly written, generally require a little elucidation, we 
shall avail ourselves of some wcil-authenticated information 
respectiog the capture of Banda, by introducing it in the shape 
of notes, instead of incorporating it with the substance of his 
public letter, oi which the following is a copy :— 

" U.M.S. Caroline, Banda Harbour, Augiut 10. 18ia 

Sir,»I have the honour and happiness of aoquamting yon 
with the capture of Banda Neira, the chief of the Spice Islands, 

on the 9th of August, by a portion of the force under my 
orders, in consequence of a night attack, which completely 
surprised the enemy, although the approach of the ships had 
been unavoidably discovered the day before.* 

* On the ercniiig of the Stli of Aiigui^ when the Bende Islands woe jtut 
idriUe^ fttl Ule boatt were boiaCed oa^ and emy prapaiatidii made fbr the attack* 
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.^.'cXfaeveAlher proved so HnfaToralile for boiHHKwjce^on 
lilOt' night of the Sth, that although nearly 400 ofiReeH-and 

men had been selected for this occasion, yel, on assembling 
under Gi eat Baoda, at two o'clock in tiie ioiiowing morning*, 
I found that the state of the weather would deprive us of the 
aervkea of some valuable men under lieutenant Stephens^ of 
the royal marines, and the greater part of the detachment of 
the Madras European regiment, from whom I had expected 
the most steady support and assistance. The attempt was 
now to be made with less than 200 men^ conBi$tiiig of the 
Bsemen and marines, and about 40 of the Madras European 
regiment, or our labours iii tiie boats through a tlark and 
squally night, in the open sea, must have ended in the severest 
ssovtificBtion* AAer getting under shelter of the landf the 
asme ; ciroomstances of the weather whidi before operated 
against us, were now favorable to us ; and the confidence I 
had in the handful ot officers and men about me, left me no 
hesitation s and* with a degree of silence and firmness that 
wlU ever command my heartfelt acknowledgments^ the hosts 
proceeded to the point of debarkation.* 



It was intended to run the ships into the harbour before daylight in the morning, 
and a hope was entertained that they might remain undiscovered till then ; but 
tliey were fired at by a battery when passing the small island of Kosen&gen, 
about 10 F.M., which island the ships had approached ratlier close, not knowing 
it mm MM, Tbe vmiht r ttwot tfali time dunged auddwly trom a fipe 
closr moonlight to Tioleot iquaili, accoropAnied by thuoder, ligfaltung, and rntki 
md the alarm iieving been itpread throughout the iBlanda, all hopes of •urptising 
• UMfrby tbe el^a «M at an ead. 

* The men selected for shore ier?ice> 390 in nnmber» took a nap with their 
arms by their sides, whilst the ships were standing towards the land. At 11 f.m. 
they were ordered into the boats, and directed to rendezvous clo' o tnulcr the lot? 
of the point of Great Banda; but at 3 a.m. a few boats, tontaiiiing only 180 
officers and men, had reached the place appointed ; Uie rest having been driveo 
to leewwd. Some large Area denoted tlw exact ntoatimi of Banda Neira, the 
aeat of govemmentt which idand was etrongly fortified, ha^ng a citadel* end 
wvnenme tea hettedca, tiro of nHiich* mounting tea IS pouadcm eacbi with 
f oit Naaaaui commanded tiie liarbQur« Aa no time wm to l)e lott in ettempMng 
something before daylight this small force, under the personal dtraetion of 
Captain Cole, accompanied by the acting Commander of the Baracouta, pulled 
immediately across the harbour, with tlie intention of surprising the two 10 gt}|l 
batteries and spiking the guns, tUttt the shij^ might take their anchorage at day- 
light with the kss ditticulty. . . 
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* " A (lark cloud with rain covered our landing within one 
hundred yards of a battery of 10 guns; and by tiie promp* 
tyliideand aotivily of acting Captain Kenab, and Lknletiailt 
Carew, who ware ordered whh the pikemaii to tha attack, the 
battery was taken in tlie rear, and an officer and his fruLu d 
made prisoners, without a musket beuig tired, although the 
enemy were at (heir gons with matches lighted. From the 
Benr approach of day light, oar situation became critical ; hut 
-We had procured a native guide to carry us to the walls of the 
casUe ot Belgica ; and leaving a guard over the prisoners, and 
fn charge of the battery, the party made a rapid morement 
YOdnd the skirts of the town» where the sound of the bugle 
%as*f!preftding alarm sonong the enemy.* In twenty minutes 
the scaling ladders were placed against the walls of the outer 
pentagon of fielgica ; and the first guns were fired by the 
enemy's sentries.t The gallantry and actiyity with wWeb 
the scaling ladders were hauled up after die outwork wis 
bflrried, and placed for the attack of the inner work, under a 
sharp fire from the garrison, exceed ail praise. The enemy, 
afbr firing three gutis:|:, and keeping up an inefifectuai dii^ 
charge of musketry for 10 or 15 minutes, fkd in all directions, 
and through the gateway; leaving tlie Colonel-Conimandant 
and 10 others dead, and ^ officers and SO men prisoners la 
iwr hands. Captain Kenah, Lieutenants Carewy Allen, Pratl^ 
Walker, and L3ron8, of the navy; Lieutenant Yates, and 
Ensign Allen (a volunteer) of the Madras service, were among 
the foremost in the escalade; and my thanks are due to 

• An officer and 60 men were taken prisoners in tiie first battery, without 
firinfT a pistol: the sentinel was killed by ".i pike. Fortunately, tlie nature of 
the attack requinnl no firing from the assailants, as the boats grounded at some 
dteumee from Uie shore, and the men had to wads up to thdr "wmtta In ««t«r. 
'Expecting an allaek by sea, the emeniy were ftilly prepared to give the ships 
a warm reception. Tbrir confusion on finding the British fai their teir, taa^ 
tendily be conceivi»d. Captain Kenah bad been ordered to attack the' otiltr 
battery, but was recalled in consequence of Captain Cole de t e i ' uri ttiiy tO attempt 
-th6 citadel, whieh eommande^l all the other defences, by a covp-de^main. 

\ Owing to the stale of the we^nher. Captain Cole and his followers werti nOfc 
discovered until within 100 yards of the ditch surrounding the citadel. 

'\ Th<i great guns, near which the ladders were placed, fortunately burnt 
priming, owing to tlie heavy rains, » ^ ' s • •• i '*,-♦. 
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€ap(idii-Lieutenfint Nixon, of the Madm European regi- 
ment, for the steady and ofiicer-likc conduct with whicli he 
directed the covering party intrusted to his charge ; and to 
Lieutenants Brown and Deeker, of that regiment, attached to 
the marines. With such examples our brave fellows swept 
the ramparts like a whirlwind ; and, in addition to the pro- 
vidential circumstance of the service being perlbrmed with 
ecaroely a hurt or wound, I have the satisfaction of reporting 
tiiat there was no instance of irregularity arising from success.* 
^The day now beaming on the British fli^, discovered lo 
us the fort of Nassau, nnd the sea defences at our feet, and 
the enemy at their guns at the dtiiereut posts. 1 despatched 
Captain Kenah with a flag of truce to the Governor, lequiring 
"die immediate surrender of Nassau, and with a proroise of 
protection for private property. At sun-rise the Dutch flag 
was hoisted in Nassau, and the sea-batteries opened a fire on 
the Caroline (followed by the Piedroontaise and Baracoola* 
then approaching the harbour).f Having selected a detaeh* 
ment to secure Belgica, the remainder, with their scaKng 
ladders, were ordered for the immediate storm of Nassau; 
but Captain Kenah had returned with the verbal submission 
of the Governor, and I was induced to send a second flag, 
stating my determination to storm Nassau that instant, and 
to lay the town in ashes, if the colours were not immediately 

* The ladder* being found too short for the escalade of the inner walls^ 
ft nuh wM made for the gateway, which had at that iii«tant been opened by the 
guard to admit the Colonel-Commandmit» and three other oflBeets, who lived in 
bouies at the foot of the bill. The Colonel refused to receiTe quarter, and fdl 

in the gateway, tword in Iiand, and covered with honourable wounds ; several of 
of the guard were also slain, and many of the panic-struck garrison tbvew 
themselves over the walls, but the greater part escaped. Four officers siirren- 
dcrod their swords to Captain Cole immediately under the flag-staif; forty 
artillt. rj--men were disarmed on the same spot, and the British colotirs were 
immediately hoisted with three hearty cheers. At break of day the assailants 
found thenuetves in complete poeaession of the citadel, with fifty-two pieces of 
hmwf eaiuiOB monniad on its waUsj Iiot neither liie ahipe nor the temainder of 
the landing party were to lie seen, tin violence of the weatlier during the niglit 
' Iwving prevented their approach. 

I Tlie Caroline did not return a shot ; but her first Lieutenant led into the 
harbour, nnd niuhorcd abreast of Fort Nassau, uncertain of (he firte of iiis 
capuun until the guns of Belgica silenced the fire of the battery. 
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struck. This tlne;ii, and a well-placed shot from Belgica 
mio one of their sea-batteriesy produced aa immediate and 
niHiiHililMd MbmisMioiit and we Amod oaneires in potseiiMvi 
of the two hHMf Mnd several bettertes^ moonting 120 pwess 

of cannon, and defended by 700 discipUned troops, besides 
Ihe militia.* 

^< Tlie ships had been left witb so few men to manage themy 
that I had merely directed Captain Foota to lead into any 

anchorage that he might be able to obUiiu, to make a tUvcr- 
ftion in our favour; but they were worked against all the uq« 
favorable circumstances of a dark and squally night, in a 
narrow channel^ with the most determined persevorance^ and 
with that degree of zeal that 1 expected iVoni an officer of my 
own rank^ whose heart and hand had always been with me 
oo every point of public servlccf 

Captain Kenah, who led the storming party, crowned a 
series of valuable services during two months' difficult and 
intricate navigation through the Eastern seas» by his bravery 
and activity on shore, f 

*^ The ctAoim of Forts Nassau and Bslgica will be presented 
to your Encellency by Lieutenant John Oihnour, who has 
served nine years in this country as a Lieutenant, and a larcre 
portion of that time aa first Lieutenant under my command. 
Aitbongh labotiriDg under a severe illness^ he took charge 
of the ship on my quitting her; and his seaman-like and 
zealous conduct in the discharge of his trust were most 
conspicuous. 

• The iiland of Band« Ncira is little more than two miles and a Inlf long 
«a4 half s mile tooed. lu shores were defended bj ten battertcib 3a nddities 
to the dtadel and Fort Nassau. The total number of guns mounted on the 
different works was afterwards ascertained to be 138, and no less than J5CX>meu 
piled tbeir anna on the gkMis of the fort the very day of its capture ; yet, strange 
as it may appear, scarcely ono of Uie victorious Uule baud received a burt thai 
could with propriety be called a wound. 

•f Captain Charles Foote, tiio meritorious officer alluded to in tlie above 
passage of Captam Coie s letter, was the lai>t surviving son of the \nu- J. Foote, 
•Esq. banker, of Londod. H4 died at Madras, September 5. 18U, aged 31 years. 

I Captain Kenali died in command of the Etna bomb, en the coast of Anwtic% 
at the latter end of the war, 
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« .«^.I«lso tnimUa pkua of th^ defemmi of Baqda Ko«a» 
ildtli ^'positkm of the Dutch troops, and our route ftom tho 

landing-place to Belgica : the enLiny luid advancetl a strong 
coips towards the place where Admiral liainier's forces had 
finrmerly landed ; and a siupioion that tfaia would be tha aat^ 
and tbat tbe, roads would be destroyed, determined me as to 
the point and method of our attack.* 

l iie service performed was of such a peculiar nature, 
that I could not do justice to the merits of my companions 
without entering much into detail ; and I feel oonfident; tjuit 
in your Excellency's disposition to appreciate duly the merits 
of those under your command, I shall find an e^icuse foJC 
having taken up so much of your time. I am, &c. 

(Signed) CHaiSTorasR Cole." 

« To His EseeUency 
Bear Admiral Drury^ Sfc.^^ 

After making every arrangement for the security of this 
valuable possession, and appointing Captain Foote lieutenant- 

Governor of Banda Neii it and its dependencies, Captain Cole 
delivered the charge of the islands to that officer, and returned 
to Madras in the Caroline* The Baracouta had previously 
been sent to communicate his success to Rear Admiral Drury, 

and the Govci nnicnt of India. On tlie day of his departure 
he received the foiiowing letters from the officers who had 
served wider his orders on this brilliant expedition:— 

iLM.8. FiednMmtaue, ]3«iid» Haiboiiry AoguatlS. ISia 

"JMy tlear Cole, — Kenah and myself request your accept- 
ance of a silver cup (to be made in England) in commemora- 
Ijon of the gallant manner you led on to and directed the 
attack and capture of the forts at Banda; it may possibly 

have been equalled, but cau never l->e surpassed : we therefore 
bfi^J^QU ^iii receive it as a testimony of our high esteem and 

• In il)c year 1811, Wiliiam Daniel!, Esq. R.A., published " A View of the 
Island of Banda Neim, with ao illustrative Account of its Capture by Captaio 
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Mmdshipi and adminidoa of your spiff ted and tooble coiidiiGt 

on the 9th of August. Most sincerely do we both wish that 
you may live long to enjoy the fruits of your labour, and to 
6»Uow «p your premat suooen. Beikve bs, my dear Cok^ 
yoar mcere and fl£feetioiMte Insnd^ 

(Signed) **CHAm.«8 Foore. 

RxcuAao Kenah.** 



« Bnida Btfbour, August 18. I8ia 
" Sir, — We, the undersigned officers of H. M. ships 
Guroline, Hedmontaisey and Baracoula, beg leave to present 
you with a swordy value 100 guineas, in testimony of our 
approbation of the gallant and judicious manner in which yea 
conducted the attack on Banda Neira on the 9th of August, 
and consequently the final reduction of the Spice Islands. 

(Signed) 



** J. GiLMOuii, Lieut. 
Saniuel Alt.en, — . 
George Pratt, — . 
Andw. Smart, Masker. 
T. Dons, Surgeon. 
J. Sbwabd, Purser. 
F. Ltncr, Supy. 
oiCarokm," 

** Thomas Carew, Lieut. 
KoBERx Walker, — . 
Robert Barkbr, 



G, CuM.MiNGs, Master. 
A. Stevens, Lt. R. M. 
J. Lincoln, Surgeon. 
Joseph Jacobs, Purser. 
A. BtfCRANAN, Supy. 
of 



<* J. Whitb, Lieut. 

Edmond Lyons, — . 
S. G. Davis, Surge(M3# 
J. Scott, Purser 
of JBaracouia," 



it Banda Heini, Augmt 22. 1810. 

Sir, — In addressii^ you upon the capture of Banda Neira 
and its dependencies, which secures to the British flag a con- 
quest of great value, the officers of the Hon. Cuiiipaiiy's troops 
engaged in that enterprise have to congratulate you and tlieoi- 
seives upon the successful issue, under eveiry disadvantage of 
wind and weather, upon a hostile shore lined with numerous 
batteries ; the enemy aware of and prepared for an aUuck, so 
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irisely planned^ and lo abfy eorried kto execwtkm unOer your 

personal direction. The confidence you inspired all with on 
the approftck to assault Belgic% we are convinced contributed 
ki a gMt measun to the iuocett of tbe «acalade. Your bni^ 
very and gallant oonduct wnm to ooufpiciroos on that oecasittai^ 
diat it must secure to you the esteem and aclii^iration of all 
who ai*e acquaioted, as we are^ with the circumstances atteodiug 
the Tedoction of that strong and important citadel. 

As a memorial of the high sense we entertain of the ser- 
vices performed by you on this occasion, and as a mark of 
our personal esteem and respect^ ive request you will do us 
the honor to accept of a sword of the valae of 100 guineas. 
We further beg leave to assure you that our warmest wishes 
for your future success and happiness will always attend you 
in whatever situation It may please Providence to fix your 
lot. 

^Signed) 6. L. Nixon, Capt. Mad. Europ. Reg. 
Gborob Alexakder, Surgeon. 

C. W. Yates, Lieut. Artillery. 
Wm. Davenant. "j 
James Stuakt. | 
P. Brown, [ ^ . 

Wm. Jones Dsckeb, ^ 
P. Hooper, 

Charles Allen, Ensign 21st. Mad. Nat. Inf." 
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Finding, on his arrival at Madras, that the coniniander*in- 

chief was absent on an ex[)cdition against tlie Mauritius, 
Captain Cole, proceeded from thence to Bombay, for the 
•purpose of refitting his frigate. The following extracts are 
taken from letters which he afterwards received : the first in 
answer to a letter presenting Rear- Admiral Drury with the 
colours of Belgica, and two brass guns from the captors ; the 
second in answer to the despatches sent to the Bengal 
goremmenC: — 

<« 0ecmliar Sfll laiCk 

' **Sir, — I have great satisfaction in the highly flattering 
conmiunication you liave made to me ol tiie sentiments of 
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yoLirself and of your brave companions who so nobly and 
successfully carried the supposed impregnable ibrtms of 
Btada Nciray the ooloon of which, and two guns takea under 
your auspices, by a handfiil of men cotnpoeed of teamen nnd 
marines, and the intrepid officers and soldiers of the Madras 
European r^iment» confer on me an honour and happiness 
bejond mj deserts, but most gratefolly and thankinlljr received, 
as coming from a body of men so highly and particniarly die* 
tinguiblicd. I beg you to make my ackiiowledgments to the 
Banda heroes, whose heartfelt encomiums on their galhmt 
kader do equal Honour and justice to themselves, and place on 
your brow a nerer-ladtng laurel. 

(Signed) « W. aBniEN Drury." 

JF^vm the Secreimy to ike Bengal Gcwmmentt dated^ 

Noo. 2S. 1810. 
"The details of this brilliant achievement, ami of your 
arrangements for the administration and security of tiie islands, 
have been communicated to his Lordship in council, who 
observes wkh just admiration the judgment, ability, and fi>re- 
sight, manifested by you in the plan of attack, and the zeal, 
intrepidity, and precision, with which it was carried into efl'ect 
by the gallant oflicers and men of the naval and military ser* 
vices under your direction. His lordship and council con- 
sider the rapid conquest of a place so strongly fortified by 
nature and by art, in the face of a superior force, without the 
loss of a man, as forming a singular event in the annals of 
British enterprise^ reflecting a peculiar degree of credit on 
jour professional skill, and aflfbrding an extraordinary instance 
of discipline, courage, and activity, on the part of the men 
under your command*" 

Vice*Admiral Drury having returned to India from the 

Isle of France early in 1811, Captain Cole received orders 
to join his flag on the Malabar coast; and on his arrival at 
Madras found that an extensive armament was about to be 
fitted oat for an expedition against the island of Java* The 
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w t mm ilhwas of the eoiniiiaiideiwm-«hlef) whteb terminMed'iii 

his death, induced him to issue an order that all Captain 
Cole's directions for the preparation of the armament were to 
btf obeyed ; and the necessary arrangements itere aeeovdinglj 
made by the eobjeet of this memoir till die arrival of a senier 

officer, the late Caplaiu \\\ II. 1)J omrliton, some time after 
ibe Vice-Admiral's demifie^ at which period the fleet was 
atariy ready for sea. 

. The armament arrived in Qiillingchmg Bay (about 10 or 

12 miles Lo the eastward oi' Hatavia) uii ihe 4th of An (rust, 1 b 1 1, 
and the greater part ot the army was landed the same day 
before dark. It now becomes our duty to record an injrtanoe 
of • prompt decision on the part of Captain Col% who had 
previously been intrusted with the command of the frigates 
appointed to cover the debarkation, and for which he after- 
wards received the warm personal thanks of Lord Minto> Um 
Governor-General of India, who had accompanied the «xpe* 
ditkmt and Sir Samuel Auchmaty* the commander-Uhcliief 
pi the forces. 

The sloops of war and the Hon. Company's cruisers had 
anchored near the beach in readiness to scour it» and the 
troop-ships without them, covered by the CaroUne^ Modestc^ 

and Bucephalus. The rapid a{)proach of the fleet had pre- 
vented the enemy from ascertaining the intended place of 
landing in time to send a force thither to guard it : this being 
noticed by Captain Cole, he made the signal /ram ike Cm* 
linc^ ior the advance of the army to land immediately, then 
fisted out hb boats, tripped hi^ anchor, and dropped the 
jCjaroline nearer to the shore. No time was occupied in 
arranging the order of the boats, they being ordered to shove 
off when manned and filled with troops. His example being 
fbljjQ^wed by Captains Elliott and Peily, and the boats oi' the 
other men of war being sent to assist in conveying the troops^ 
about 8000 soldiers, with their guns, ammunition, and pro- 
visions, were landed in safety by half past six o'clock. Soon 
^fter dark the Britisli advanced guard had a bkirmish with 
the enemy's patroles, who^ but for Captain Cole's aluontf' 
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and promptitude in making the above signal, without waiting 
to oompiete the arrangement of boats, &c., as usual m such 
«ase8» woold have taken post id a wood at the bank of tht 
beadby and night have occasioned great loss to the invading 
army. - We shonld here observe, that Captain G»1e had pre* 
viously volunteered to command the naval battalion appointed 
to serve on shore ; but the presence of Captain Sayer, who 
was senior in rank to himself, and equally desinms of the 
honour, prevented Commodore Broughton from placing him 
in that honorable post. He subsequently obtained permission 
from Kear-Admiral Stopibi d to proceed to headquarters and 
nake an offer of 400 additional seamen, to be commanded b^ 
liimself, to assist in storming Meester Cornells, or any of tine 
enemy's positions ; but his co-operation was necessarily de- 
clined, as such an increase of force was not wanted, and 
nnght have served to discover the GeneraFs intention to the 
enemy. 

The following is an extract firom Reai^Admiral Stopferd's 
despatches relative to the reduction of Java, dated Scipion^ 
Batama Roads, Aitgust, 28. 1811 : — 

I send this despatch by the Caroline, and I am Happy to 
have so good an opportunity as is offered by Captain Cole, 
who has had a large share in every thing relating to this 
expedition, and from his knowledge of all the parts of the 
operations, can communicate to their Lordships the follest 
account of them."* 

Captain C"t)Ie arrived in England towards the close of 1811, 
and. soon after received a letter from the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, informing him that he was to be honored with' an 
appropriate medal for the capture of Banda, and enclosing a 
copy of the letter which had been written to Vice- Admiral 
Drury, in answer to his despatches announcing the conquest 
of that island, viz. 

* Commodaie Branghton, on being aaooNcM in cowMod «r.linr4Ht 

hy Rear-Admiral Stopford, expressed " great pleasure in acknowledging tl|t 
zeal and alacrity dilplayed bjr Captains Col% Eliiot, and Pelly," on the day olT 
ititfUtbartntioBi 



**Sir,"*I received on ibe iBt mat by lieutenaiit Kenehy 

and laid bcloie the Lords Commissioners ut Llie AdimralLy, 
your despatch ot tiie 3d of January, reporting the capture of tlie 
.valuable islands of Banda on the 9th of August^ 1810; and 
transmitting copies of the reports made to yon by GapL Coki 
of the particulars of that gallant achievement, and especially 
of the storming of the almost impregnable fortress of Belgica* 
by a body of less than 200 meni under his immediate direo*- 
tiooy which led to the final surrender of the islands. Upon 
this occasion, so honorable to His Majesty's arms, I have been 
commanded to express to you their Lordships' high appro- 
bation of the judgment and gallantry di^layed by Captain 
Golcy and of the zeal and valour of all the officers and men 
under his orders, which you will accordingly signify to them 
in a proper manner. I am, &c« 

(Signed) » J. W« Croub.'' 

The Cardine was paid ofiPin January, 1812, and on that occa- 
sion. Captain Cole had the gratification of receiving an epistle 
&om his veteran crew, an exact copy of which is subjoined:— 

^ Wcy the crew of H. M. S. GarolinCy wish to give yon onr 
most gradous thanks for the care and favour you have shown 
to this ship's company, by making yuu a present of a sword 
amouoting to 100 guineas for your noble and brave conduct 
when you led us to the storm of Bandai and likewise the 
aealous bravery in landing our troops at Batavia; and by 
accepting of this present you will gratify the wishes of your 
most obedient ship's company^ 

(Signed) Thb Caboumes.'' 

Captain Cole received tliu liuiiour of knighthood, May 29. 
1812; and on his return from the Prince Regent's levee, the 
aword alluded to above was presented to him by Mr. Barker^ 
a cutler of Portsmouth^ with an address couched in the 

following terms :— 

Siry^I am requested by James Macdowal, and others^ 
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on behalf of |he ciw of H. M/s frigate CaroUne, to present 
you wMi Ibis sword, as a testimony of the high esteem and 

respect they entertain for you as their late Comniuiider, in 
return tor the marked atteniion you at nil times paid totbemi 
ibr the gaUaut manner in which yoa took them into action^ 
and for the honourable manner in which yon broaght them 
out; for the unceasing /.eal you invariably have manifested 
for your country's causc^ and for the cumiurts the}' enjoyed 
whilst they served under your command,-^ they humbly trust 
you will aooepi the sarae^ as a pledge of gratitude and token 
of venei atiou for you, vviucli time can ntivei- elfacc I'rom their 
memory," 

A present and an address of this kind, from private men 
to their laie commander* roust be regarded as a compliment 

of the highest and most valuable description. Caj>iain Cole 
having ceased to command these brave fellows^ it is obvious 
that no feelings could exist, but those of the respect, admi- 
ration, and gratitude which they professed. 

In the course of the same year, 8ir Christo|>lier Coiu: re- 
ceived the degree of D. C. I^. from the University of Oxford ; 
and a piece of plate^ value 300 guineas, from the East India 
Company : the latter was presented to him as a testimony 
of the high sens^ they entertained of the services rendered by 
him when conmianding the Caroline in the Indian seas." 

His next appointment was, early in 1813, to the Rippon, a 
new 74, fitting for Channel service. On the 2 1 st of October in 
the same year, he intercepted Le Weser, a French frigate of 
41< guns, which had already been completely crippled and 
beaten by two British brigs of 18 guns each ; and in February, 
1814, he was present at the re-capture of a Spanish treasure 
ship of immense value, by the Menelaus frigate, off L'Orient* 
He continued cruising with liis usual activity and success till 
the conclusion of the war, and was put out of commission at 
* the latter end of 1814, after an almost uninterrupted series of 
constant service afloat for 34 years, more than half of which 
periud lie had passed in the East and West Indies. 

Sir Christopher Cole was nominated a K.GB. January S« 
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1815; and having married April 28, that year, Lady Mary 
Taiboty of Margam Park and Peiiryii Castle, (widow of 
Thomai Manael Talbot, £09. and sister to the present Earl ' 
of ikhetter,) he sat in Parliament for the ooanty of Olamorgaa 
from 1817 until 1830, when her Ladyship's eldest son was 
returned in his room. He was elected Deputy Grand Master 
of the Freemasons of South Wales, July 10* 1821. At the 
time of his death, he had arrived at nearly the head of the 
list of post-captains, and was a colonel of marines. 

Sir Christopher Cole died at Killoy, near Cardiff, Glamor- 
ganshire, on the 24th of August, 18S6. 



» From Marshairs Royal Naval Biography." 
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JOHN CLARKE WHITFELD, 

|M>C70E.ANX) i'ROFfiSSOll OF MUSJC, IN XHJE UMlVJBftSlXY OF 

CAMBIUJ>aJS. t 

w 

* 

Doctor John Clarkb Whitfeld, died at Holmer^ near 

Hereford, on Tuesday, the 23d of February, 1836. He was 
eminently distinguished as aa organist aud composer, par- 
ticularly in sacred music, first under the name of Clarke^ next 
under that of Whitfeldy-which he assumed from his mother's 
family, thiougii wlioni he ought to have inherited considerable 
property, but from unfortunate circumstances, wincii need not 
here be detailed, those prospects were blighted. The family 
of Wliitfeld came over with William the Conqueror, and had 
considerable estates given them by that prince for the services 
they had rendered him. In the rcigu of Clmrles the First 
they were firm supporters of that unfortunate monarch, and 
lent him jarge sums of money during his troubles. Some 
very interesting letters were preserved omongst the documents 
of the family, in King Charles's own hand writing; and at the 
death of Henry Fotherly Whitfeld, Esq. of the Bury Kick- 
mansworth, Robert Clutterbuck, Esq. took copies, and inserted 
them in the Gentleman's Magazine (see November 181S, 
page 412), cuasidciiiig them highly ciu'ious as historical 
evidence. 

Dr. Whitfeld's early fondness for music induced him to 
resign a legacy from his grandmother to educate him for ai^ 

ol/ier profession ; and he w as placed under Dr. William Hayes, 
at Oxford, where he studied and graduated. Delicate ill 
health and sensitive in mind, like other men of genius, he was 
▼oi.. zxi* K 
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litile litted for worldly business, and his thoughts were par- 
ticularly directed to sacred music. He married at 19 year» 
of age ; and after a short residence in Ludlow, went over to 
Dablin, during the viceroyalty of tlie Marqots of CamdeD, 
the present Chancellor of Cambridge, who, with hfs fiimily, 
showed hiiii great kindness. His talents were iiighly thought 
of, even at that early period, and he was presented with an 
honorary degree of Doctor in Mosic^ in Dublin, and appointed 
Organist to Christ Church and to the Cathedral of Amiagh4 
His time was thus divided between the two places during the 
few years he remained in Ireland, but the civil troubles of 
that unhappy island in 1796 and 1797 drove him back to 
his native country. He then fixed his abode in Cambridge, 
and was elected to the Organs of Trinity and St. John's 
Colleges, and subsequently was made Professor of Music in 
the University. The friendly wishes of the late Bishop of 
Bristol, late Master of Trinity College (Dr. Mansel}, induced 
him to reside a few years out of town, at the quiet village of 
Chesterton, in a house belonging to the bishop. It was during 
his residence in that peaceful retirement that he wrote most of 
his very popular compositions. It bad happened that about 
this time Shr Walter Scott published his Lay of the Last 
iMinstrel," and burst upun tiie world in a strain of poetry 
which perfectly delighted both young and old. The magic of 
the poetry was by no means lost upon Dr. Clarke, and he 
was so inspired by it, that in less than a week all the lines, 
iitted for music, were beautifully set ; and so delighted was 
Scott with the melodies, that from that time all the words in 
his succeeding poems were transmitted to the doctor in manu» 
script to select from, and by this arrangement the poems and* 
the songs generally came out together. Fitz Eustace,'* from 
** Marmion," is one of the most elegant of the airs^, 'I'he 
Heath thi^i Night shall be my Bed," is another : in short, all 
the music adapted to the poetry of the great northern bnd is 
excellent; the poet and tlie composer being motoally pleased, 
and animating each other, as the copies of a few of Sir 
Waitei-'s letters will abundantly show ; — 
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j^om Sir JVafter Scott to Dr. Clarke Whit/eld. 

Edinburgh^ January 10* l$Od* 

<«MtDbarSib, 

Permit me to offer my best thanks for the honour von have 
done my verses, in setting them to music, and me in sending 
the beautilbl productions which I yesterdoy received. AU 
though I am no muuciaa myself, 1 begin to have some op- 
portunity of hearing it in my domestic hours, as my eldest 
^irl, thoiigli very yoiint/, begins to practise a little. 1 have 
4^ yet only heard Lochinvar," which I think very iiae, and 
hftve no doubt that the rest will support (they can hardly 
increase) the high reputation of the composer. 

**I should have liked wonderfully to have been at Cambridge 
when your music was performed in full glory. I have a 
wretched ear myself, yet have great pleasure in some passages^ 
This circumstance Is the more provoking, as I believe no mmi 
in Britain had more songs of all Icmds by heart tlian I could 
oncQ. have mustered. It is a great comfort, however, that 
though I am not capable of whistliug a tune myself, I have 
been in bo many instances the means of calling fiorth ydir 
delightful strams. I request you will believe me very proud 
of this circumstance. 

I am, dear sir,, yours truly, 

" Waltbb Scoxt," 

<<My Deab Sib, 

I am honoured with your valuable j?acket, containing the 
music wliicli you have thought it worth your vviiile to compose 
Ibr '-'The Lady of tlie Lake,'' and the kind letter which 
«acontp«med it. So tax- as I (the most inadequate judge in the 
world) can form any idea of your compositions from a single 
voice, for in this remote corner we barely command that, I 
lK>pe you will lose no reputation, and I am sure the author of 
^mre/s will gain a* great deal. 1 wish you had been wifh 
■'me in a late tour through the Isles, when I heard many wiM 
Hebridean airs, sung by our boatmen to their oars, which 
appeared to deserve both embeilishaaent and preservatioui 
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' M I should be delighted to furnith yon with an impablisheJ 

tale for your own (jxcluslve adapLatiuii ; but, as ihe Neapolitan 
beggar said to the stranger, who exhorted him to industry, 
* Did you but know how lazy I am 1' My winter months are 
employed m official attendance; and in the preacot goldeii 
hours of vacation, what with coursing hares by dav, and 
spearing salmon by nighty I have an extreme disinclination to 
anything like labour, whether in prose or rhyme. When -I 
tun once set agoing I roll like a stone down hill» but the tot 
two or three turns are exceedingly unpleasant. I am glad^ 
however, you like Alice Brand, because I like it myself, and 
perhaps because the critics have not given it much of their 
apphuise* I like it better than anything of the kind I e^er 
attempted, except Lochinvar. If I can feel or flog myself 
into tlie liuinour of making it a tolerable composition you shall 
have it for Miss Clarke, who does my minstrelsy so much 
hoiioar. Indeed, did I need a flapper, I should be poweiv 
ibily reminded of my obligations to you by Mrs. Scott, who 
desires me to make her gratefiil acknowledgments for the 
subscription to Alice Brand, of wliich she feels very proud. 
XjBstly, let me thank you for your elegant verses, which I 
Jieartiiy-wish had a better subject, though I cannot desire they 
^lovld have a diffisrent one; and believe me, 

"Dear sir, yours truly, 

" Walter Scott." 



" Asiiest«U, December 22. 1811. 

"Dear Siu, 

"I am glad you met Lord Clarendon, who is my good and 
honourable friend. Nothing would give me more pleasure 
than to hear Miss Clarke sing, and I am certain abe cannot 

* make a request that I would not be happy to Lonirily with. 

It is very possible I may in the course of a monib or two 
.have some verses that may be adapted for Toaak, and if you 

will observe the strictest honour in not showing them to any 
(as they will form part of an embryo publication) I could 
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Mifly put tihcm mto your hands. There is one of libeni) a 
sort of batl^ the burden being, 

** The Midsmnmer dew makes maidens fair/' 

diat I think jou will like as a sobject. There are some ex* 
qoisite songs in Miss Baillie's third volume of Plays on the 

Passions now just cominir out. ** An Outlaw'.s Song," in 
particiilar» is one of the wildest and most fanciful things I 
nmember. I hope you will set it. Something of a wild bug^ 
horn note in the last line would have a fine effect, it is repeated 
every verse — The chough and crow to rest are gone," &c. 

Your's truly, 

« Waltbe Soott." 

My Dear Sir, 

"You are heartily welcome to the song Ironi the French, . 
and to another, which is in a work called ^'Paul's Letters,*' 
if joa think it worth while. I cannot find time to write poetiy 
until our courts rise upon the 19th of next month, as I am 
doing my own duty and that of one of my brethren, who is 
unwell, iiigbiy unpoetical matters, I promise you. If you 
were near me to suggest tunes, and hum them over till my 
stupid ear had got hold of some of them, I would write as 
many songs as you could desire : ui fact, in that way they 
compose themselves. I beg to be remembered to JVIrs. Whit- 
feld and your daughter. Pray be so kind as to give me an 
idea of the stanaa you would prefer, and believe me, 

Truly yours, 

Walter Scott." 

**£dmbMgk, FebtMary 1816.*' 

tn a visit Sir Walter made to Cambridge some years after, 

on his return from Waterloo^ in the hope of hearing some of 
his lays sung, the poet and the musician met for the first time: 
this was the cmly personal interview they ever had. In the 
eoorie of conversation, Scott mentioned an air pobli^ed In a 

collection of Scotch Songs, with accompaniments by Hayda 
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tfkid Beethoven, — " Oh ! cruel was my B^the?;** the publislier 

says, "this beiiutirul air, \^llicll, perhaps, belongs to the south 
side the Tweed, was communicated to the editor by his friend 
Mr, Alexander Ballaniine, of Kelso.'* Dr, Wbitfeld replied^ 
^ 'tbat was the first air I ever composed, when 16 years of 
age, at Oxford.*' It was sincrular, Sir Waker again men- 
tioned another song with admiration — " That," said the com* 
poser, **is the last." Finally, it may he mentioned, that all 
llie great poets of the day corresponded with Dr, Wbitfddy 
and sent him their poetry to be set to hui music 

But we must turn from the doctor's songs and ballads to 
the higher eftbrts of his genius. Dr. Whitfeld*s sacred com- 
positions have a beauty and sublimity, combined with simple 
melody, that could have been imagined only by a highly 
religious and poetic mind, and the effect is striking. He has 
written agreat number of church services, all original in style^ 
and very fine. The oratorio of the ^ Crucifixion and Re* 
sorrection" was composed during his residence at Chcetertoit, 
at a time of severe affliction for the death of a beloved son, 
who perished in the York man of war, and when his mind 
Sought consolation in religion. The words are selected from 
the Gospels, and preserve all their original purity; the parts 
belonging to our blessed Saviour are, from their piety and 
simplicity, highly affecting, and the choruses are extremely 
fine, particularly one after the atonement has been completed. 
The duet between Mary and the Augels at the sepulchre-^ 

Mary, why weepest thou ?' Is unequalled for elegance and 
pathos. But this oratorio is a composition that to be duly 
appreciated must be heard ; and the name of the composer 
will ever be respected while this work remains to be a testi- 
mony to his genius. He next published his admirable edition 
of Handel, well known to the public ; and subsequendy the 
Beauties of Purcell. 

After a residence of some years at Cambridge, Dr. Whit* 
feld removed to Hereford^ on being appointed organist to the 
cathedral, and his merits were duly appreciated by the inba* 
bitants of the city and the neighbouring gentry. 
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Tlie dosing ytm of his \ih were but melancbolyf (as is 
often the case with men of geniu8») and bis setting sua was 

obscured by clouds, and emitted no rays of evening splendour, 
while it was sinking from the world for ever. He was attacked 
bj paralyasi and was unable to preside at the organ as he 
had done) or exert himself; but his early and constant friend 
the Earl of Powig, with a genuine humanity that added lustre 
to his coronet, iiail the manuscript of his Oratorio printed, 
and copies of it, according to Dr. Whilfeld's directioo, were 
sent to Mrs. Frere^ of Downing Coll^Ke, and his more par* 
ttCttlar firiendsy to read them when he was himself already 
dying, and could no longer receive eilher their acknowledge- 
ments or their praise. 

Ijis death was peaceful, and without a struggle or a sigh* 
He was a man not without the irritabilities of gemii8» bat he 
was of a generous and honourable mind, beloved by his family 
and esteemed b) his friends, and must be remembered as one 
that has contributed largely to the pleasures of those who 
oan- feel the charm of hia favourite and delightfiil science. 

M.D. 
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No. XV. 

TH£ MOST NOBLB 

HENRY CHARLES SOMERSET, 

SX^TH OUKE OF BEAUFORT (1682)^ EIGHTH MARQUIS OF 
WORCESTER (1642), TWELFTH EARL OF WOnGS8TEll( 15 18*14]^ 
. SARL OF GLAMOROANy VJSCOUMT OR08MOKT, AHB BAROK 

BEAUFORT, OF CALDECOT CASTLE, COUNTY MONMOUTH*, 
- BARON BOTTETOURT (by WHt 1307), AND BARON HERBERT, 
OF RAGLAND, CHEPSTOW, AND 60WER (bv WTlt 1461 and 

patent 1506); K. g.; lord-usutevamt and cvstos b<k 

TULORUM OF THE COUNTIES OF GLOUCESTER, MONMOUTH, 
AND BRECON; VICE-ADMIRAL OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE; CON- 
STABLE OF ST. BRLAVEL's CASTLE ; WARDEN OF THE FOREST 
OF dean; COLONEL OF THR MONMOUTHSHIRE MIUTIA; 
D.C.L.&C.&C. 

His Grace was born December 22. 1766, the eldest of the 
nine sons of Henry the fifth Duke, and K« G. by Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of Admiral the Hon. Edward Boscawen, 
and aunt to the present Earl of Falmouth. His venerable 
mother died in 182S, having lived to see her posterity flourish' 
ing in an extraordinary manner; being herself the parent of 
.12 children, 71 grand-^bildren, and 14 great grand-chUdreni 
« number which has since materially increased* 

The Duke vfus educated at Westminster school. He was 
.entered as a nobleman at Trinity Ck>liegc^ Oxford, Februaiy 

^ On the uncertain character of thete three digiiitie% see Nicolas'* Synopsis 
of the Peeragei p. 266* 
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4. 1784y and was created a Master of Arts at the comnMiino* 

ration in the theatre, June 28. 1 786. In the same year he 
left the University to make the tour of France, Switzerland, 
and Italy; whence he returned at the dose of the year 1797* 

In March, 1788, the Marquis of Worcester was elected to 
Parliament for the borough of Monmouth ; at the general 
election in 1790, for the city of Bristol; and at that of 1796 
for the county of Gloucester, which he continued to represent 
until his accession to the peerage by the death of his father, 
October 11. 180S. He also succeeded his father as Lord* 
Lieutenant of the counties of Monmouth and Brecon, and as 
Colonel of the Monmouth and Brecon mihtia. 

In 1805, his Grace was elected a Knight of the Garter, and 
he was installed the same year, at the last installation of the 
order that has been celebrated wiiiiin the castle of Windsor 
with the ancient solemnities. 

On the death of the Duke of Portland, in 1809, the Duke 
of Beaufort was brought forward as a candidate for the Cban« 
Cellorship of the University of Oxford, much (as is believed) 
against his own inclination and expressed opinion. After one 
of the severest contests ever known (the poll lasting from the 
morning of the ISdi of December, through that day and 
night, to about ten o'clock on the mommg of the 14th), the 
numbers were, for 

Lord Grenville • - 406 

Lord Eldon - - - 398 " 
Duke of Beaufort - - 238 

In 1810, his Grace was appointed Lord- Lieutenant of 
CKonoestershire ; and in 1812, Constable of St. Briavel^s 
Castle, and Warden of the Forest of Dean. He was one of 
the dukes supporting the pall at the funeral of Queen Char- 
lotte, in 1818, and also that of King George the Third, in 
1820 ; one of the supporters to the chief mourner, his present 
Majesty, at the funeral of King George the Fourth, in 1880; 
and bore the Queen's crown at the coronatiqn of their present 
Majesties, in 1831. , . - . - 
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. AltboDgh the Duke of Beattfort never took any proeutient 

part ill tile politics of the country, his parliamentary vote and 
influence were ;^teadily given in support oi the successive Tory 
administrations. He was a manificeiit and active patron of 
some of the most important charitable and religioua institu- 
tions; was one of the vice-presidents of the Society for pro- 
moting the building of Cburciies and Chapels, and of the 
Welch Charity School ; one of the presidents of the Royal 
Jennerian Society ; and one of the vice-patrons of the Royal 
Universal Infirmary for Children. 

During his long career his Grace sustained the dilFerent 
offices held by him with high ability and unimpeachable im- 
partiality. Against his public character not even slander 
itself has ever dared to whisper a reproach ; and thronghont 
his long life he bore a character to whose purity* integrity, 
and singleness of purpose, his friends and opponents have 
alike been emnlous of giving testimony. In his private virtues 
were excellencies which appeal more nearly to our sympathies. 
The fame which follows a life devoted to deeds of private 
benevolence, to numberless acts of charity, to an unceasing 
exertion for the welfare and prosperity of those placed in 
dependence upon hitn, graces the character of the deceased 
Duke, for in such deeds of private worth were found his chief 
delight and employment. 

For many years, during the bunting season, the Duke of 
Beaufort resided at Heythrop, in Oxfordshire, where he kept 
an excellent pack of fox hounds. Soon alter the destruction 
of that noble mansion by fire, he removed his kennel and his 
stud altogether into Gloucestershire; but he left behind himt 
among his neighbours in Oxfordshire, of every grade, a cha- 
racttr of which those connected with him may now be iustlv 
proud. He was," said an honest inteiiigent yeoman smce 
his death, *^a man of generous disposition,, plain and straight* 
forward in hb speech, punctual in his dealings between man 
and man, and of strict integrity. He was kind and open in 
his manner, very benevolent in his conduct, and always willing 
to oblige, where he could do so with propriety; and when be 
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did yoQ a senrtco^ the less yov said about it die better lie was 

pleased.'* 

His Grace's death took place, after a severe and painful 
flinessi at Badniinton» Gloncestenbirr, on the Si^ of 
November, 1BS5. 

The Duke of Beaufort married May 16. 1791, Lady Char- 
lotte Levison Gower, filth daughter of Granville first Marquis 
of Sufibnly and aunt to the present Duke of SutherlandL By 
this Iady» viho sunrives him, his Grace bad issue five sons and 
eight daughters : 1. the Most Noble Henry now Duke of 
Beaufort, and late M. P. for West Gloucestersliire, in the 
present parliament: he has been twice married, first to 
Georgiana Fredericay second daughter of the Hon. Xienry 
Fitzroy, uncle to the present Lord Southampton, hy whom 
he has two daughters; and secondly to her half sister Etnily 
Frances, dau|^ter of C. C. Smith, Es(]. and nieoe to the Duke 
of WeUington» by whom he has Henry now Marquis of 
Worcester, bom in 1824, and four daughters « 9, Lord 
Ghranville Charles Henry Souicrset, M. P. for Monmouthshire, 
who married in 1822 the Hon, I^jnily Smith tenth daughter of 
Lord CarringtoBy and iias issoe three sons and two daughters; 

ft son who died in January, 1794, at the age of six weeks; 

4, Lady Chailotte Sophia, who was married in to the 
Hon. Frederick Calthorpe, next broliier and heir>presuniptive 
to Lord Ca)thorpe» and has issue four sons and five daughters; 

5. Lord Charles Frederick, who died young; 6. Lady Elisa* 
beth Susan, who became first, in 1822, the third wife of Lord 
Edward O'Bryen, Captain K. brother to the Marquis of 
Thomond, and was re-married in 18d9 to Major General 
James Orde; % Lady Georgiaoa Augusta, married in 1885 
to the Hon. Granville Dudley Ryder, Lieutenant R. N,, 
second sou of tlie Earl of Harrowby, and has issue two sons 
and two daughters; 8. Lord £dward Henry, who died in 
18d2, in his twentieth year; 9. the Most Hon. Susan Carolina 
Marchioness Cholmondeley, who became in 1880 the second 
wife of George Horatio^ second and present Marquis of Choi- 
otondeley, but has no issue; lO. Lady Louisa Eiizabeth, who 
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became, in ISSS, the second wife of George Finchy £sq.; 
11. Lady Isftbelle Ann, married, in to Thomas Henry 

Kingscote, Esq. and died in 1831 ; 12. the Right Hon. Blanche 
Countess of Galloway, married, in 1833, to George present 
and ninth Earl of Galloway, and has a daughter; and 19. 
Lady Mary Octavia, who is onmarried. 

On the 2nd of December, the body of the late Duke was 
deposited in the lamily vault in the chapel at Badminton, in 
the presence ofn sorrowing circle of the leading members of 
bis illustrious house. The funeral was strictly private, which 
prevented the attendance of others who would have availed 
themselves of the opportunity to evince their respect for the 
virtues of the deceased, had the DEimily arrangeme n t s permitted* 
The bells of Monmouth, Newport, Abergavenny, Chepstow, 
and of nearly all the churches in the count}', gave forth a 
muffled peal at intervals. The tradespeople in the principal 
towns marked their sorrow by partially closing their windows; 
and in Newport and Chepstow the shipping hoisted their 
colours ballast high. On no former occasion has so general 
a manifestation of feeling, or one more creditable to the iuha* 
bitants, been exhibited in the county of Monmouth. 
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No. XVI. 

THE BIGHT HONOURABLE 

JAM£i^ LOllD D£ SAUMAREZ; 

haronet; admirax. of the red; general op marines { 
grand cross of the most military order of the bath; 

AND OF THE ROYAL SWEDISH OIIDKR OF J'HE SWORD; DOCTOR 
OF THE CIVIL law; A ViCE-PRfiSIDCNT OF THE NAVAL 
CHARITABLE, AND OF THE NAVAL AND MILITARY BIBLE 
societies; and one of the elder BRETHREN OF THE 
TRINITY HOUSE. 

For .the foUowiDg highly interesting Memoir of this gallant 
and distinguished nobleman, we are indebted to the pages of 

"Tlie Guernsey and Jersey Magazine;" a publicatioa con- 
ducted with great spirit and intelligence. 



It is the chief duly of a biogrmpber to collect his fiicts with 
industry and state them with fidelity, neither exaggerating the 

merits nor concealing the defects of those whose lives and 
actions he proposes to commemorate. So rarely is virtue 
untainted with vice; so seldom is elevated rank free from 
pride; so unfrequently does it occur that the most resplendent 
abilities are unclouded by sonic paltry passions or some de- 
grading propensities; that the liistoriaa who is sufficiently 
honest to speak the truth, scarcely ever enjoys the good fortune 
of bestowing unmixed praise without sacrificing his sense of 
veracity. It is the singular felicity of the writer of this article 
to portray the character of a man, great as he believes him 
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to have been, in every public and every private virtne. Brave^ 

sktlfu], enterprising, as a sailor; patriotic, liberal, mid uii- 
ostentatious, ns a citizen ; an affectionate husband, a tender 
parent, a generous master; the patron and promoter of every 
religious institution ; zealous, without bigotry ; firm, without 
intolerance; a friend to popular edocation; charitable to the 
poor; accessible Lo his infeiiois ; amiable in disposition; un- 
assuming in his manners: this truly good and great man iived 
without an enemy, and a nation mourned over his grave. 
One of the most ennobling characteristics of his mind and 
heart was his devoted affection to the land of his birth, and 
Guernsey may feel an honest pride in the reflection that the 
most illustrious of her sons, after having gloriously, and by 
his own personal merits, received the highest honours which 
the Sovereign could l>estow on a subject, preferred the sinw 
plicity of iiis patern;i[ liearth to the lascinatinix Jiil urements of 
the most splendid court in Europe. Tliis feeling accompanied 
him to the grave. Ambition would have looked to West- 
minster Abbey ; but the mortal remains of the hero and the 
pairiol sleep within the precincts of the humble village clun ch, 
situate nearly in the centre of the small island in which he 
first saw the light of heaven. 

Admiral the Right Hon* James Lord De Saumarez was 
born on the 11th of March, 1757, in the large granite-fronted 
house which stands at the entrance to the Plaiderie, in the 
parish of St* Peter>Port, Guernsey. The QrigtAai name of 
the family was ^* De Sausmarez,'' ^nd their genealogy m&y be 
easily traced to the Noi*man conquest A remote ancestor 
received from tlie Dukes of Normandy liiu Fief of Jci bourg, 
comprising the Peninsula of tliat name, situate in the parish 
'of St. Martin. In the twenty-*seventh year of the reign of 
King Edward the First, aft a court of chief pleas held at 
Guernsey, in the presence of judges of assize, Matthew de 
Sausmarez made iionutge for this fiet; and in the fourtliyear 
of the reign of King Edward the Third, an application was 
made to him by a Matthew de Sausmarez for the confirmation 
of his rights and .prerogatives as they wece anciently en^ysd 
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hy bis predecessors. On receipt of this petition, the King 
seiu an order to John des Roches, guardian of the Channel 
Islands, to make a perquisition thereon^ authorising him to 
give hia royal assent to it) if not found pn^adicial to the righta 
of the erown or the privil^;e8 of the inhabitants ; who, his 
Majesty was informed, had, by the consent of his roynl father, 
fortified the Castle of Jerbourg as a place of retreat and pro- 
tection to theoi* as well as for the secnrity of tfaeur efiects, ia 
case of any invasion by the enemy. 

This guardian or govt i nui , in pursuance to that order, ap^ 
pointed twelve of the most respectable persons of the island 
to be examined before the bailiff, and they declared upon oath, 
that the predecessors of Matthew de Sausraarez held that 
place from tlie crown, with buiuhy appm tcnances and privi- 
leges which, ill consideration of their services as keepers of 
that castle, had always been and ought to be, inseparable from 
the fief of Jerbourg; and they further deposed that these 
were not in any respect detrimental to the prerogative of the 
crown, nor injurious to t!ie rights of the inhabitants; who still 
retained the privilege of retreating into the castle with their 
efifects on every em^gency. 

Among many other incidents attached to this ancient fief, 
there is one sufficiently curious to be here recortled. When- 
•^ver the lord had occasion to go to Jersey, his tenants were 
obliged to convey him thither, for which they received a gra« 
tnity of three sous, or a dinner: but they were not obliged to 
bring him back, and this exemption may be thus explained. 
The Lord of Jerbourg, in those days, held also a fief Id 
Jersey, called by the same name, but it no longer belongs ttt 
the Saumarez family ; but formerly it was possessed by the 
same individual, and the same rights and privileges were 
attached to both; so that when the affairs of tlie lord called 
him to Jersey, he was conducted to that island by his Guernsey 
tenants, and brought back by those of Jersey. It is indeed 
certain, iliat during many years after the can(|uc5i, sevtjral 
geutienien possessed estates in both islands, more or less con* 
siderable in one than in the other. The fief- of Jerbobfg 
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remained in the famUjr of Seiunares till about the jear I5i>4 
when it became tbe proper^ of Mr» John Aodr«% in right 
of Judith de Sausmarez, bis mother, and daughter to Mr. 

Thomas de Sausuiarez ; but it has since reverted to the de- 
scendai^ of the old familyi and now belongs to John de 
Saiismarea^ his M^esty's late attomcy-genenil in the iehmd 
of Guernsey. 

The subject of this memoir felt an eariy predilectloii for the 
naval service ; and perhaps his youthful ideas might have re^ 
eeived this bias from hearing his family mention tbe names of 
bis two uncles* the Captams Philip and Thomas de Sonsmaresy 
who sailed under the orders of Commodore Anson in the 
niemorable expedition to the South Sea. The former was 
slain, in tbe engagement between Lord Hawke and M» de 
Letendeor^ off Cape Finisterre, October 14th, 1747. Tb# 
latter, when commander of the Antelope, a fifty-gun ship» 
captured the BelHqueux, a French sixty-four.* In 1770^ 
being then tliirteen years of age, our hero commenced hia 
glorioa^ career* by entering as a midshipman on board the 
Montreal, commanded by Commodore Alms. He next served 
in the Winchelsea and Levant frigates, under the respective 
comoiaads of Admirals Goodall and Thompsou» and after 

* Captain Flplp and Ckptaia ThaniM fiMtame^ the mwlii Loid^ 

•hip, were ia tbe expedition to the South Seat under tiie ordem of Lord Aneoiu 
Hie Ibrmer wm made Captain of the Galleon, and aftenrards commanded tbe 
Hollinghm, of sixty guns, subsequently to which be Captured die Man, of 

64 gan^ in n ungle action : he distinguished himself in every service on which 

he was employed, an<1 reported one of the best officers in liis Majesty's 
navy. Captain TiMnn is Si'imarcz was nominated commander of the Antt lope, 
of 50 guns, and was suuuoed at Bristol, when information was conveyed to 
him that a French bixty>four was in the Bri&tol channel. He immediately slipt 
bis cable, and went in queat of her. On the ensuing morning both ships met* 
Tba Franch bom down on tlie Antelope, and, on leoeMi^ a few shot, aCni^ 
bar eolom Md proved to bo tbn BalUftaa^ of 64 gnna^ aha naa mm nf lh» 
ships tiiat had made their escape from Quebec, and bad got into the Bristol 
channel by mistake. Wlien the French captain came on board the Antelope, 
he exclaimed that he had been driven into that situation hy stress of weather, 
and hoped the loyalty of the ilnglish captain would either t'urnisit him with the 
means of getting out, or of returning on boaid liis ship, iii order to fight the 
Antelope. Captain Saumarex, however, deemed it more prudent to return 
m Bristol wiih hinpriip. 
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hamng fetmined fi?e years on tiie Mediterranean'statlon) he 

returned home in 1775. 

iShoi'tly after his arrival in England, Mr. Saumarez joined 
the Bristol of fifty guns, bearing the broad pendant of Sir 
Peter Parker. On the 26th of December, 1777, the Admiral 
sailed from Portsmouth, with a squadron of ships of w nr, and 
a. fleet ol transports, having on board a large body of troops 
vnder the command of the £arl of Comwallis» destined for an 
attadt on Charlestowo, in America. Early in May, this fleet 
Arrived off Cape Fear, where Sir Peter Parker was joined by 
General Clinton, and a reinforcement of militia. Tlie first 
oftject of the combined forces was to obtain possession of SuU 
l|van's liiland, situated about six miles below the town, and 
strongly fortified. The Auk l icans had laised a iormidable 
Une of defence, and the attack oi the British fleet was repulsed 
with severe loss. The Bristol acted a conspicaoas share in 
this engagement The springs of her cables being cut by the 
shot, she lay for some time exposed to a dreadful raking fire. 
Captain Morris, her commander, was severely wounded ia 
several places, notwithstanding which he refused to quit the 
deck until a shot tools off his arm, when he was obliged to be 
carried below, and soon afterwards expired. The Bristol's 
qi!arter-deck was once entirely cleared, with the exception of 
the commodore, who displayed the most intrepid courage and 
the most unflinching resolution. Besides her captain, the 
Bristol had 111 men killed and wounded, and Mr. SaumareK 
had a very narrow escape, as a large shot from the fort, 
entering the port-hole when he was pointing a lower decker, 
struck the gun, and killed or wounded seven men who were 
stationed near it. The commodore was so well pleased with 
the coolness, judgment, and bravery of Mr. Saumarez, that 
lie appointed hiu) to act as lieutenant on board the Bristol, 
and this promotion was afterwards confirmed by Lord Howe* 

During timt part of the American war, when the Freneh 
ileet, under Count D'Estaing, quitling Sandy-Hook, arrived 
before Hhode Island, our young hero commanded the i^tlire 
galley* Major General Sir Robert Pigot, who comBiaaded 
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the British forces, took every measure in the power of a brave 
and experienced oiticer, that could promote a most vigorous 
und obstinate defence. The French fleet either blocked up 
or entered the several inlets, between which Rhode Island and 
its adjoining .sniallei' inlands are enclosed, and which form a 
communication more or less navigable in the difierent branches 
between the open sea and the back contiuaent, on the 29ili 
July, 1788. The main body cast anchor without Brentoii'a 
Ledge, about five miles from Newport ; two of their line of 
battle ships ran up the Naraganset passage and anchored oft 
the north end of the Island of Conanicut, where they were 
shut up daring several days from rejouiiog the fleet, by con- 
trail winds ; while some of their frigates, entering the Seconnef 
passage, occasioned the blowing up of the Kingfisher sloop 
and two armed gallies, one of which was the Spitfire, which 
oonld not otherwise have escaped falling into the hands of the 
enemy. Lieutenant Saumarez afterwards acted as aide<le* 
carnji on shore to Commodore Brisbane, and commanded a 
party of seamen and marines at one of the advanced posts. 
He then returned to England in the Leviathan, in whidi 
vessel he narrowly escaped shipwreck on the Sdlly Islands. 

Soon after his arrival, Mr. Saumarez was appointed one of 
the lieutenants of the Victory, of 100 guns, carrying the flag 
of Sir Charles Hardy. He continued in that ship under di^ 
ferent flag ofiicers, until his removal as second lieutenant in 
the Fortitude, seventy-four, with VicL-Admiral Sir Hyde 
Parker, who was at that time appomted to the command of a 
squadron flttiqg out in consequence of the rupture with Hol- 
land, against v^hich country a manifesto and declaration of 
war had been issued by the court of St James, dated 20th 
December, 1780. Sir Hyde sailed from Portsmouth in the 
beginning of June, 1781, with four ships of the line, and one 
of fifty guns, for the North Seas. In the mean time Holland 
strained every nerve for the equipment of such a force as 
might, at least, be able to convoy their outward bound trade 
to thA Baltic, and protect it on its return, if not to intercept 
ours, and become entirely masters of the North Seas. Itww 
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not, however^ UDtil some days after the middle of July, that 
Admiral Zoutman and Commodore Kindsbergen, sailed fh>iii 
tbe Texel, yfhh a great convoy under their protection. The?^ 
force consisted of eight ships of the line, averaging from 54 
to 74 guns, of ten frigates and of five sloops. Several of the 
frigates were very large, and carried an unusuid weight of 
in'etal. The Argo carried 44 guns, and five others carried 
'SB guns each. They were joined by the Charlestown, an 
American frigate of an extraordinary construction, she being 
iis long and as large as a ship of the line, with several hundred 
men on board, and S6 forty-two pounders upon one deck; d 
weight of metal in such a compass and situation, which it was 
thoiijOfht few single shif)s couKl long withstand. She took this 
opportunity of sailing with tlie Dutch fleet, in order to go 
north about on Her way home. 

Admiral Parker was on his return with a great convoy from 
Elsineur. lie liad been joined by several frigates since he 
left Portsmouth, ami by the Dolphin of 44 guns; and, in this 
most critical and dangerous conjuncture, was very opportunely 
and fortunately reinforced by the junction of Commodore 
Keith Stuart, in the Berwick of 74 guns, who had been for 
some time cruising on the coast of Scotland. The squadron 
now consisted of six ships of the line ; of which the Princess 
Amelia carried 80 guns, the Fortitude (which was the admiral^s 
own ship, on board of which was Lieutenant Saumafez) and 
Ikrwick, 74- each, tbe Bienfaisant, G4, tbe old Buffalo, 60, 
and tbe Preston, 50 guns : but tbe superiority of the enemy 
bbliged the admiral to take the Dolphin of 44 guns into bis 
line, or this force the two seventy-fours were by much the 
best ships. The Princess Amelia, though a three-decker, 
was so very old and weak, that her metal bad been reduced to 
the rate of a 50 gun ship, her lower deck guns being only 24 
\Hmnder8 ; and the Buflhio, besides being old, was of so bad 
-ft GOAfttruction, that she had been some years before discharged 
'fVom t!ie service, and emi)loyed as a storeship in America^ 

Tbe hostile fleets came in sight of each other on the Dogger 
Bank, very early on tbe momittg of the 5th August^ l78l> 
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Though one of the Dutch line of battle ships bad, through 
some accident, returned to port, yet, as the Argo of 44 guns 
was substituted in her place, their Hue still consisted of eight 
two-decked ships. Admind Parker^ perceiving the number 
and strength of the enemy's frigates, detached the convoy, 
with orders to keep tlieir wind, sending his own frigates along 
with them for their protection ; and as soon as this dispo^tioii 
'was made^ he threw out the general signal for the squadron 
to chase the enemy. The Dutch were by no means disposed 
to shun the conflict ; they likewise detached their convoy tc 
some distance, when they drew up with great coolness in order 
of battle, and waited the shock with the utmost composure. 
'Hiu actiont diongh upon a small scale, was conducted and 
fought in such a manner, that it recalled fresh to the mind 
those dreadful sea-fights between England and Holland which 
the preceding century had witnessed. None of that man- 
oeuvring was now practised on either sidcy through which the 
FVench had so frequently eluded the complete decision of 
many naval actions. The parties were equally determined to 
£ght it out to the last; a gloomy silence, expressive of the 
most fixed determination^ prevailed; and not a single gun 
was fired until the hostile fleet were widiin a litde more than 
pistol sliot distance. Admiral Parker in the Fortitude, then 
ranging a-breast of Admiral Zoutman's ship, the De Ruyter, 
the action was commenced with the utmost fiiry and violence 
on both sides* The cannonade continued without intermission 
for three hours and forty minutes. Some of the English ships 
fired 2500 shots each. The effect of the ancient naval emu- 
lation was eminently displayed in the obstinacy of this ba^e. 

The Dutch ships were much superior in weight of metal to 
the English of the same rates. This diflhrence, however, was 
but little considered : but their heavy frigates, as well as the 
Charlestown, having intermixed with their line, took a very 
efiecdve part in the action^ and did much mischief by raking 
our ships and firing at their rigging while closely and des- 
perately engaged with a superior enemy. Such returns were, 
however^ at length madct that they paid dearly for their teme- 
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rity ; and the Charlestown, among others, sulTered so severely 
that it was long supposed that she had gone dowDj either 
(during or soon after the action* 

At the eiipmitioa of the term we have stated^ the sh^ 
were so rained on both sides that they lay like logs upon the 
water, and were incapable of answering to so much command 
as would keep them within the distance necessary for mutual 
wuoyaoGe; while the combatants were unwillingly separated 
by the mere action of the water. The Engli^ ships were 
chiefly wounded in the mabU and rigging, which rendered 
them incapable of pursuing their opponents and profiting by 
, their victory; but as thqr fired entirely at the hulls of their 
adversaries^ and by their superior alertness and ezpeditien 
discharged a much greater quantity of shot, the gi enter part 
flif the Dutch ships were su woetully torn^ that it was with the 
.utmost difficulty they were kept above water until they reached^ 
separatelyy apd in the utmost distress, (notwithstanding the 
aid of their numerous frigates,) such of their own nearest ports 
as they could fetch. But the Hollandia of 68 gunst one of 
their best ships, went down in the night of the engagement ; 
and two others of their capital ships were so shattered as to 
be afterwards declared incapable of further service. The 
Dutch lost 1 100 men, in killed, wounded, and di owned. The 
£oglish had 104? men killed, and SS9 wounded ; the loss of 
the Fortitude being 20 killed and 67 wounded. 

When Admiral Parker arrived at the Nore^ his Majesty 
paid the squadron ii visit; but the rough and veteran com- 
mander, indignant at the conduct of the miuUters who, in* 
stead of reinforcing ham, allowed several fine vessels to lie idle 
in port, treated the king with considerable hmtteur^ observing, 
" that he wished hiui younger officers aiui better ships, and 
that, as for himself^ he was grown too old for the service/' 
When young M acartn^, whose father was killed in the aGtion» 
was presented to bis Majesty on board the Fortitude, the 
royal intention of piovidiiig for him for the sake of his brave 
father, being intimated, old Parker bitterly replied 'Uhat.he 
had ahready adopted him as his own son»*' On this occasion, 
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Miv&iomra* WB8 krtiodtioed to Qmfgt the Tiurd» mha) 
inquired i£- lie was. nlatcd to tbe captains of the aame mmm^ > 

who had circumnavigated the globe with Anson. The 
Admiral answered in the affirmative, saying that ''he was 
tibiir aKflhm^ and aa good an officer a& either of diem." This 
apprbbalioii nott be die asore ap|H!eoialed vhcB m e popaidar 
by whom it was bestowed ; Ibr we hare sees that oJd Parker 
waS'Dot a sneaking courtier, but dared vent his resentment to 
tiia King^s beard ; indeed^ the AdmiraL immediately afterwacda 
nM^pied his camBMSsioii* 

^ In oMsaquenee of the bravery displayed by Liawhwwfit- 
Saumarez in the action off the Dogger Bank, he was promoted- 
to the rank ot commander, and appointed to the Tiaiphoaey 
a new AfWiWsel thea fitting at jSheemess. 
i Abaot this period the tttmeat ezpedidoK had beeo used a^ 
Brtist, alter the return of M. De Guichen from his cruise, in 
refitting and preparing the French Beet for sea, notwithstanding 
ihelateiMisof tbe season. Tbe obiccUiDmwwere<ifaB&« 
atet eaasaqaance to eoGcite this diligcnoe. It waa oecesaaiy: 
to reinforce the Coant de Grasse with both troops and ships 
of war in the West Indies, and it was detei mined to send a 
eonsiderable reinforcement oi both to support id. des Orves 
aad de Sofirda in the £ast. But shipa and traopa weiw nofr 
•afieient fbr either sctTioew it was well foreseen that M» da 
Grasse, after tlie han.1 service on the coasts of North America 
in the preceding campaign, must stand in need of an immense 
aapply of mval and military stores of every aort^ and thathia 
ta^on m dm West India Ishmds wonid extend the wsBt to 
almost every article of provision and necessary of hfe. The 
demand tor naval mui miiitaiy stores in tlie East Indies was 
no less urgent* A nuumua ooanrojof transports^ storeships^ 
and provision v s al s, were aocordingly prepared and pioviiM 
with the tame diligince as tbe fset; and as it was likewise 
necessary to guard agauisi tlie designs of the English, the pre- 
paradan was extended to such a number of men of war as 
was thought equal to the protection of the whok^ raitil the|t 
had gotontofi«neh« This part of the aarvie^ as well as the 



ooDcluct of the wilob while he oontaiMd in cca&pany^ vM- 

committed to tlie Count de (Tiiiclien; and the command of. 
the squadron and tieet destined to the West Indies, to M» d» 
Vavdtflivit Hie former was accompMiicd bj M* liiiiotttf, 
Piqu^ and Bfl. da Beainaet; and when ha separafd fimn the 
convoy was to join itie Spanish fleet at Cadiz, in order to 
defeat any attempt that might be made from Eoglaod fur the 
Fsliaf of die Island of Miooroa. M. da VaodrarU Qwriod oai 
a cannderable body of land foms, with a foil floofidiwica oOb 
the part of France and Spain of now carrying into complete 
execution the so oiten laid project of capturing the isiaiid-of 
JKroeice> 

Infedligtnoe of this amament and« m a great nMsnvc^ of 

its object, being received in England, Admiral Kempcnfeldt 
was despatched in the beginning of November with tweive sail 
of the lin^ one fifty*^n ship, four frigates, and mm wmUm 
fwoelpi m ofderto mteroept the French aqnndfonaBdceovqjp. 
Cknunander Saomarez, in the Hsiphone, was attached to tbta 
fleet. The event of the war, at ieast in the West Indies, and 
aBforody less so in the £ast» seemed to hinge in a great messvm 
ilKMi the complete execntion of this design* The blow hi 
its full weight mast have produced very considerable and Wk^ 
expected results; but, through bad intelligence, oi, as some 
may ratlier think, through a certain marlied hitality, wiuoh 
esems to ha^ generally attended our c^xerations in the.miril 
of that war, the French fleet was so auich soperier in nvmbct 
to w hat had been conccivcil, as well as to the foi-ce undee 
Admiral Kempenfeldt, that the danger of being intercepted 
(if such had been the object of the enemy) lay entiieiy on his 
side. The Count de Gkiichen had no less than niaetecn sail 
of heavy line of battle ships under his command, besides two 
more armed en fiute^ as the French call it, that is, their ipwex 
deck guns were placed in the hcdd, in order to make roonn for 
the conveyance of a moderate cargo; and of the £»rraer« Bva 
were of a vast size, four carrying 110 guns each, and the iifil^ 
112 guns. 

> • The English admiral, totally ignorant of the nqwriority of 
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the enemy, and expectinjr that he had only mi equal force to 
encounter, had the fortune to iaii in with tiiem in a hard gale 
of wind, wheD both the fleet and convoj were a good deal* 
dbpetMf Bnd die' latter had fallen considerably &-st61*n« 
Admiral KenipenfckU, with that pi ollissional judfrmunt and 
dexterity by which he was eminently distinguisbedf deter- 
nhied to:pi»fit of thepment situation, by- endeavouring to- 
GHt bff ih^ cxmToy, In the first instance, and to fight the 
eneoff afterwards* In the morement for this purpose the! 
Triumphant of eighty-four guns, wliich had stayed bacit to 
coUect tlic convoy, in« her way now to rejoin the fleet came- 
across the £dgar of serenty-fonr guns, which led the EngUah 
ymn ; « sharp though short fire ensued, in which the former 
sustaiiied so me apparent considerable loss. The design in part 
succeeded; and, if there had been a sufiicientnumber of frigates 
(Which are particularly necessary in all attacks npon ooDvoya) 
ihe' efieot would have been much more considerable. About 
twenty of the prizes arrived safe in England ; two or three 
were said to be sunk; and several that struck escaped in the 
night ComnMulder Saumares mainly contributed to this 
success, be having first discovered the enemy, and a ship of 
thirty guns, having on board four hundred troops, struck to 
the Tisiphone. 

The French commanders were in the mean time colleolitig 
their fleet, and forming the line of battle* Admiral Kempen* 

feldt likewise, having collected his ships in the evening, and 
being stiil ignorant of their force, got upon the same tack as 
the enemy, under a full determination of engaging them in the 
stoming. At day«light, perceiving them to the leeward, he 
inmiedlatdy formed the line ; but, discovering their force upon 
a nearer approach, he saw the necessity of changing his i*eso- 
hition; and the adverse fleets, after a full view of each other, 
tfamed to part with equal consent on both sides. 
Commander Saumarez was now despatched to Barbadoes 

to report tliis intelligence to Rear Athnirni Sir Samuel Hood, 
then commander-in-chief on the West India station. On de- 
livering hia lieipatches, he received a commission, iqppointMg 
him, though tinder twenly-five years of age, to the command 
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of the Russelt of seven ty^four guns, in which sliip he was sooa 
dcBtined to take a share in ona of the most nniaonible cv^ 
gagemenls of that war. 

We have already stated that the object of"Ae PrencH 
government was to capture Jamaica, and tliat for this purpose 
the Count de Guichen was to unite his squadron with that of 
the Goimt de Ghrasse : but Keuipenfeldt had so crippled the. 
enemy, that ahnost the whole convoy returned disabled to 
Fratice. The squadron of Sir George Rodney effected a 
jnncticHi with that ot Admiral Hood, and this united Heet was 
Aifther reinforced by the arrival of three ships of the* line. 
The first object of the English admiral was to intercept m 
second convoy from Brest, which had sailed with supplies for 
Count de Grasse, to supply the failure of the former. But 
they escaped; and the British returned to St Lucia, their 
fimte consisting of thirty-sis ships of the line. The force of 
Count de Orasse at Martinique was only thirty*fbur. We 
except, from the latter account, two sliips of the line armed 
en fiute^ and two fifty-fours ; the former not being engaged, 
and the latter, if present, acting only as frigates. Bnt, from 
the written order of the Ime of battle, signed by Count de 
Grasse himself, the two arniaiiieuts were fairly matched ; for, 
though the English had two ships more, yet the French 
vesseU carried heavier metal ; and their seventy-fours bad nine 
hundred men each, while each of the English had only six 
hundred. 

The Tau of the English was commanded by Sir SatuueL 
Hood, the centre by Sir George Rodney, and the rear by 
Admhvl Francis Drake, to which last division, the Russdl, 
Captain Saumarez, was attached. The ships were in good 
condition ; and perhaps a set of braver and abler officers were 
never joined in the command of an equal number in any con- 
flict. The three corresponding divisions of the French 6«et 
were commanded by the Count de Grrasse, M. de Vaudrevil, 
and M. de Bousfainville, who were all distinguished olTicers. 

The scene oi action may be considered as a moderately 
large baain of water VfvBk^ between the islands of Gsedakmpei 
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DoiDimc«9 the Saintly jHDcl Marigalante] and bounded both to 
wiadward and to leevrard by very dangeroiia shores. Th6 

hostile fleets met upon opposite tacks. Tiie battle com** 
menced about seven o'clock in thu moroingt and was con- 
tinued with unremitting fury until near tlie same hoar in the 
evening* Admiral I>rake9 whose division led to aetioiiy 
gained the greatest applause and the highest honour, by 
the gallantry with wlncii lie received, and the e&hct with 
which he retnmedy the fire of the whole French line. His 
leading ship, the Marlborough, Captain Penny, received amd 
i ctiirned, at the nearest distances, the first fire of twenty-three 
bhips of war ; and had the singular fortune to have only three 
men killed and sixteen wounded. In this glorious aedony the 
Eussell sustained a loss of ten men killed and twenty^ine 
wounded. The Ville de Paris of one hundred and ten guns,^ 
and having on board the Count de Grasse and one thousand 
three hundred men, was captured, as well as the Olotimx, 
Le Cesar, and L* Hector, seventy-fours^ and the Ardent of 
sixty four guns, besides another large ship that was sunk. 
Sir George lioduey, in his despatch to the admiralty, dated 
April 14. 1762, says, ^< 1 want words to express how sensible 
I am. of the meritorious conduct of all the captains, officersy 
and men, who had a share in this glorious victory, obtained 
by their gallant exertions." 

' During the action, the Russell gave the huge Ville de Paris 
two raking broadsides, and Count de Grasse acknowledged 
to Captain Saumarez; some clays after the action, that he suf- 
fered very severely from his fire. At the close of this well 
contested day, the gallant commander of the Russell was in 
chase of a crippled ship^ a seventy-four, that was making off 
under a crowd of sail, and would have been engaged in twenty 
minutes, had not his victorious career been checked by a sig- 
nul ibr the fleet, to bring to» the commander-in-chief judging 
it prudent to secure the ships that were the trophies of so 
hard-earned a victory. Whatever reluctance Caftfain Sao* 
marez might feel in relinquishing the ()}ipr>rtunity of adding 
another laurel to those which he had gained on this arduous 
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daV) a sense of duty prevented a moment's hesitation ; tiie 
Bussellf howeveif who» by her station in the line was one of 
the first in actioD, so^ firom the zeal of her Gomniander, she 
wBs one of the lest that hove to. 

iifter this action, the Russell, being greatly disabled, was 
ordered to escort the liomeward bound trade to England ; 
and as the war soon afterwards terminated, Captain Sau^ 
marez was enabled to enjoj an interval of repose in his native 
land. But as soon a» the war broke out again in ]7S7f his 
sword was at the dispobal of his country, and the subsequent 
part of his honourable career has gained him an immortal 
name among the naval heroes of the mistress of the sea. He 
had already learned to obey, under Parker, Kempenfeldr, and 
liujiiey, aud lie soon gave proofs that he was equally fitted to 
command* 

When Captain Saumarez again entered into active service 
he was appointed to the command of the Ambuscade frigate. 

In 1790 he was ordered to commission the Raisonnable, of 
bixty-four guns. At the commencement of the revohitionary 
war with Fraace» he obtained the command of tlie Crescenty 
of fi>rty-two gons^ the crew of which, consisting of two him« 
deed and fifty-seven men, were principally volunteers among 
his own countrymen. In this ^Iiip, alu;r a clost actitiu of two 
hours and twenty minutes, lie captured.JLa iieunion, ofthirty- 
stnt g«nl^ and three hundred and twenty msoy one hundred 
and twenty of whom were either killed or wounded: the 
Citibcent liad not a single man hurt. This gallant action was 
rewmded by his Majesty conferring on Captain iSaumarez the 
order of knighthood ; andt as a mark of respect^ the merchants 
of London presented him with an elegant piece of plate. It 
may here be remarked, in reference to this action, that the 
Reunion was one out of the first eight vessels captured from 
the French since the commencement of this fresh war up to 
the 1st December, 1793, so that Captain Saumares wta 
smoBg the first of the British naval oflBeers to vindicate the 
superiority of the national flag. To put this fact beyond 
doub^ we annex the list and names of the ships taken fkom 
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the French during this period. Le Gestan, of fourteen f^uns, 
hy the Penelope. Le Curieux, of fourteen, by the Inconstant. 
La d^opfttre, of thirty-six, by La Nympfae. Le Potnpifie^ of 
twenty-eight, by the FhaStoD. L^Eclair, of twenty, 'by 'M 
Letla. The Lutin (sloop), of sixteen, by the Pluto. The 
Blonde, of twenty-eight, by the Phaeton : and the lieunidif 
thirty six^ by the Crescent. ' 

The following are the particnlars of the captare of the 
Reunion. On the SOth of October, 1793, Captain Sanmarefe 
sailetl iVoni Spithead on a cruize ; and having previously re- 
ceived information that there were two frigates stationed at 
Cbefboorg, which had made several valuable eapturei» one-iof 
wbioh esed to sail in the evening across the C^Mmnel, -ami 
return into port in the iiicrning, he deLernuued to run close in 
with the land before daylight, with a view of cutting her oif. 
The plan sooceeded. At dawo of the ensuing morning, being 
close to Cape Barfleur light-house^ he descried the R^inois 
FVench frigate, of thirty-six guns, and 390 men, accompanieil 
by" a cutter, of sixteen guns: the Crescent was on the lar- 
board tack with the wind oft* shore, and immediately edged 
down on the enemy, and in a short time brought her to a close 
action ; both ships were soon much cut up in thehr sails 
rigging. The Crescent had her fore top-sail yard and after- 
wards her £ore top-nmst shot away, but coming suddenly 
round on the opposite tadc, with the helm hard a-slarboaid» 
slie was etebkd to bring her larboard guns to bear. Gapliia 
8aumnrez, with his usual promptitiidi; on trying occasions, 
seized the opportunity that afforded of raking the enemy, who 
soon became totally unmanageable^ and was forced to strike 
his colours, in sight of multitudes of hie countrymen, by whom 
the adjacent coast was covered. The other of the enemy^ 
•frigates in Cherbourg attempted to come out for the purpose 
of rescuing her consort, but a failure of wind, and the contrary 
tlde^ caused such delay that the Reunion was captnx«d befine 
ikt could receive any succour ; the other ship then retutiMid 
into port, not daring to risk an engagement with her victorious 
though crippled foe. 
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, Whtti the Crescent was refitted, she auled on a cmifle in 

the Bay oi iiiscay, in company with the Hind, a siiiidler 
^jciga4^ when Captain Saumarez captured two Frencii priva- 
tc0r% calied tha Club de Cherbonr|^ and L'Sspoir* Sit 
James Sa«mares was afterwards attaehed to the squadron 
under Admiral Machride, which lV)rnicd a part oi Lord 
Moira's expedition ia tavour of tlie French royali&ts. 
^ Tjie next exploit performed by this distinguished, seaman 
displayed in a striking light boUi bis nautical skill and his 
coo! intrepidity. On the 8th of June 1794, the Ciei>cent,ac- 
fipaipamed by the Druid frigate, anil Eurydice, a tweuty-iour 
l^ui shifv fell in with» off the island of Jersey, and was chased 
1^ a Ffeoch squadron^ consisting of two cut down seventy- 
lours, each moulting fifly-four guns, two frigates and a brig. 
Sir James, perceiving the \i\st superiority of liie enemy, or- 
dat«d the Eurydice, which was the worse sailer, to make the 
beat of her way toGuemsey» whilst the Cresoent and Drnid 
fiedlowed under easy sail, occasionally engaging the French 
ships and keeping them at bay, until tbe Eurydice liad got to 
some distaace a-head ; when they made all possible sail to get 
«C , The enemy's squadron, however* gained ufian them so 
vapidly, that tliey must have been taken but Ibr a bold and 
masterly raanueuvre. Sir James, seeing the perilous situation 
of his consorts, hauled his wind and stood along tlie French 
fina^^^an evolnftion which immediately attracted the eaemyVt 
attontion, and the capture of the Cresoent appeared to be Ibr 
some time inevitable. But, among the Guernseymen who had 
volunteered on board the Crescent, was an experienced king's 
pilot) well acquainted with all the rocks and currents round 
the island, named Jean Breton, from St. Savioor^s pariah : he 
pushed the frigate through numerous intricate passages where 
a king's ship had never before swum, and singularly enough, 
aaiifid so near to the shore of the Catel parish, that Sir James 
cmild disttnctly sea his own house ( a position truly remarkh 
aUs 6om the contra8t>— for, behind him he beheld a Freadi 
pcison,-^ before iiim, his owu fireside. Success attended this 
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bold experiment, and they effected their escape into Guernsey 
iXMiisy greatly to the disappoiatment oi their pursuers. ' - -* 
However gratified 8ir Jamet might have been from liie 
oonscknuness of lumng savied hie ships by hte maslerljr 
retreat, that pleasure must have been greatly lieif^htened 
from the circumstance of havmg his countrymen as eye wit- 
nesaes oihn admirable tact and sphlted daring. Liectteilant<- 
goremor Small who, with a multitode of the inhabitants, be- 
held the whole of these naval evohitions, immediately palH 
lished the following flattering testimonial in public orders," 
which was alterwards transmitted to Sir James by the bri* 
gade nia|or 

** Parole, SAVMAmu. GouBtenigii» Gsnciicih 

** The lieutenant ^(n criior of Guernsey cannot, without 
doing injustice to his own feelings, help taking notices thus 
publicly of the gallant and distinguished conduct of Sir Jainee 
Saumarez, with the officers and men of his Majesty's ships 
Crescent, Druid, anil Eurydice, under his command, in the 
vei'y unequal conflict oi yesterday, where ik&x consummate 
professional skill and masterly manoeuvres demonstrated with 
brilliant effect the superiority of British seamansUp and br»* 
▼ery, by repelling and frustrating the views of an enemy at 
least treble their iorce and weight of metal. This cheering 
instance of spirit and perseverance in a most respeotahin 
detachment of our royal navyi oould not fiul of premttt^ 
an anmiating and pleasing eiample to his Majesty's land 
forces, l)(>tlj ot liie line antl island troops, who were anxious 
spectators, and beheld with admiration the active conduct of 
their brave countrymen. To the loyal inhabitants of Ghiemsey 
it afforded cause of real exultaticm, to witness the manly and 
excellent conduct of an oificer whom tliis island has to boast 
he is a native of." 

In the month of February foUowing^ Sir James was ap* 
pointed to the Marlborough, of seventy-four guns ; and, aftea 
a long cruise in that ship, removed to the Orion, of the same 
force^ in wliich he had the honour of bearing a diiiliugui^hed 
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•tatioa in Lord Bridporf s action tff L'Orient on tiw dSd 

June, 1795. On this occasion tlie British squadron con- 
sisted of fourteen ships of the line and eight frigates. The 
Ffench had twelve ships of the line and nine frigfttes» and 
were the same that on the 7th of June, had attacked Lord 
Comwallis, who, having only five ships of the h'ne and two 
frigates under his coniiuand, was obliged to make bis escape 
after a runniTin- fight, which lasted a whole day. When 
eooountered by Lord Bridport, the French endeavoured to 
avoid an engagement, and stood close in with the shore, ^n 
order to receive the assistance of sonic batteries that greatly 
annoyed the British ships; but this did not prevent them 
from taking three French ships of the line, and severely 
damaging the others, which escaped, with difficulty, into the 
harbour of L'Orient. Lord Bridport gives the followinfr 
account, which we find in the Loudon Gazette of the 27th 
June, 1795 : — 

** The ships which struck are the Alexander, the For- 
midable, and the Timoleon, which were with diflicuhy re- 
tained. If the enemy had not been protected and sheltered 
by the land, I have every reason to believe that a much 
greater nnttiber, if not all the line of battle ships, would have 
been taken or UcsUoyed. hi detailing the particulars of the 
service, I am to state that on the dawn of day of the 22d 
instant, the Nymph and Astrsea being the look-out frigates 
»*head, made the signal of the enemy's fleet. I soon per- 
ceived that there was no intention W meet me in battle; con- 
sequently 1 made the signal for four ot the best sailing ships, 
the Sans Pareil* Orion, Russel, and Colossus, and soon after- 
wards Ibr the whole fleet, to chase^ which continued all that 
day, and during the night, with very little wind. Early in 
the morning of the 2od instant, the headmost ships, the Irre- 
sistible, Orion, Queen Charlotte, Kusseil, Colossus, and Sans 
Pareil, were pretty well up with the enemy, and a little before 
six o'clock the action began, and continued till near nine. 
"When the ships struck, the British squadron was near to 
Mme laatteriesi and in the face of a strong naval port, which 
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win iMMite to Um fmUie the Md, iolrepiditsr, md tUH- •! 

the adiiiirals, captains, and all other officers, seauiei^ ani§ 
■oldiersy empLoyeii upoa this service; and tbey are UiUy- 
entitled to my varmcst acknowledgments." 

Tbe oficial return of killed and wounded, signed by Lord 

Bridport, makes the loss on board the Orion five seanien 
kiUed and om soldier ; and seventeen seamen and one soldier 
minded.* 

Sir James Smimarcs was afterwards detached wkh two 

fi-igntet to cruise off Rocbfort, where he remained for sis 
monthS) during the most tempestuous weather. He then 
nsttmed his station in the fleet off Brest» from whence bo 
was sent to reinforce Sir John Jervis, whom, he jokied Am 
dt!f9 before the memorable battle off Cape St. Vincent. Itie 
squadroi), under the coniiiiaad of Adiinrrd Jervis, amownted 
to no more than fifteen ships of the line, and some irigates^ 
He was craising off Cape St. Vincent on the coast of Portugal, 
whm he received intelligence of the Spanish fleet's approaeh> 
and he prepared immediately for batde. On the 14th of 
February, at the dawn of day, it was discovered, amountuig 
to twenty-seven sail of the line. By carrying a press of sailf 
he closed in with the enemy's fleet before It had time to 
eoreiec t , and form into a re^lar order of battle. Soch a 
moment, to use the words of his own tlcspatch, was not to be 
lost: confiding in tbe skill, valour, and discipline of hisr 
offioen and meo» and conscious of the necessity of acting 
with vncommon resdotion on this critical occasion, he formed 
a line with the utmost celerity, in order to pass through the 
enemy's fleet; and having completely effected his design, he 
thereby separated one third of it from the main body, and by 
a vigorous cannonade compelled it to remain to leeward, and 
prevented its rejunction with the centre till the evening. 
After having thus broken through the enemy's line, and by 
> thb daring and fortunate measure diminished their force from 

* Ja Om acUoo under JjOtA Bdigott, Ctptain Saumarcz gave proof of 
usual tDtrepidity and abilities on this occasion, for bis ship, the Orion, fropi^ 
being oii« of tbe ttanimost when the cfaace began, one of the first in action." 
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deavt)ura)g to rejoin llie ships separated W orn him by weai ing 
round the rear of the British hnes ; but Commodore Nelson, 
irbo wM in tb« rearamt thifiy duwcdy wm and pietMiUed 
Imm kMention by standing towaidfl htm* He ImuI wm ttf 
encounter the Spanish Admiral of 186 guns, aided by two 
others, each of them three deckers ; he was happily relieved 
fjneai thie dangerous poeltion by the coning up ol' tkm Bldu- 
bciin end CuUoden to his aiKistance> which detained tba 
Spanish Admiral and his seconds, till he was attacked by 
fcur other iiritish ships; wiieu, findmg that he could not 
aKCCute. his desigOy lie made the signal for the remainder of 
hit fleet to form togeUier for their defence. The Britipll 
edoHfal, before they could get into their statioM, dHMsd: 
the rearmost of them, sonic of which were entangled with 
each .other, to be attacked. This was dooe with so muck 
yidf mefit and spurit that four of them were captOMd, oa» «f 
which struck to his own ship. In the mean time^ that pari^ 
of ilie Spanish fleet which had been separated from its main 
body, had nearly rejomed it with iour other shipSf two o£ 
which had no( yet been in the engagement. Tiib <mw ;a: 
itreiH$th more than equal to tliat which remaiood.of thau 
British squadron, fit, after so severe a contest, for a fresh 
conflict. Had it been renewed, the Spaniaiils had siili 
thirt^n ships unhurt, while of the fifteen, of which.tlie iiii* 
tisb aqaadroi) con$isted> every one had suffered in so unequal/ 
an action. It drew up in compact order, not doubting of 
vigorous efiui La on the })art of the enemy, to retake his loi^t 
vessels t but the countenance and position of the British was 
such, that the Spaniards, though so powerfully reinforced, 
did not dare to venture on a close encounter. Their fire was- 
distant and ineffectual, and they Icll the British sqnadroii lu 
move leisurely off with the four captured ves^ls, two of theu), 
carrying 112 guns each, one eighty-four, and the other 
eevetitN -fonr. The slain and wounded on board of these, 
before they slruck, amounted to six hundred; aud oa board^ 
VOL. XXX. M 
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of the Britisli scjuadion to about half that number. The 
amount oi killed and wounded in the other Spanish skupB 
was computed equal to that in those that were taken. 

In this metnorable battle the Orion was one of iba «m 
i^ips that attacked the body of the enem/s fleet, and afte^f• 
wards joined in the assault on the huge Santissima Trinidada, 
which, according to an entry in the Orion's log booky at 
length hatiled down her colours and hoisted Snglish ones^ 
bnt was rescned by sereral of the enemy's fresh ships.* la 
this en^airement the Oiion had o\i\\ iuiie men wounded. 

On the SOth of April, ims, Sir James Saamarez, who 
sttbseqnently to the abovo battle, had been employed in the 
bk)ckade of Gadizt, aecoflipairied Sir Hor«fio Kekon to tko 

MediLen aiK an, and shared in the honours acquired off the 
mouth of the Nile. We shall bkeich rapidly a detail of the 
glonous action in Ab^ukir Bay. 

The wind* which was between N.W< and N.N.W., had 
been a fresh top gallant sail breeze, and, though modefateil 
as the day came to a close, it still swelled out the lighter 
sails. Before the Goliah (the leading ship) had approached 
within a mile of the enemy's van ships^ they commenced « 
brisk cannonade with their starboard guns, as did the bat^ 

teiies at the castle of Jkcnjuires and the gun-vessels, which 
gaUed the British squadron greatly &s they closed. But the 

» Tht innmiAw of fbe StniinfiiiB THnidadi, it t&« bttde of Cape St. Via. 
MMt hM b«Mi ^uMtiontd crm by ma* offcwt wtrAng in Uit English ieet» 
•Itbougb die not only bad ttrttck her flag, but afterwaydi bdited an English 
Jack owr the Spanish colours. A Spanish officer who was on board during the 
action, and whaf fell into Sir Jameses hands aoon afterwards, acknowledged ilie 
fact, not however before all further defence was fruitless ;>~lbe ship iieing S 
perfect wreck, and having sustained an immcn<!e loss of men. 

f Nothhif^ can indicate more strongly liie hij^h opinion Lord St. Vincent had 
alreaiij forined of Sir James's abilities, than the contidence he reposed in him. 
During the absence of Sir Horatio Nelson, Sir James Sauinarcz was entrusted 
with the command of the inner squadrooy eonusting of five saS of the line that 
were anchored within e short distance from the mouth of the harbour of Cedu» 
to waldi the motions eJ^ end annoy* the cnem j. It was owing to signalt fivni 
the Orion, that C^tain Martin, of the Irresistible (one of Sir James's squadron]^ 
was induced to pursue and capture the Nimfis and £leD% two Spanish lirjgate% 
.at Mguasaueiat 
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ntttation of the enemy's anehomge, and the shsllownetfs of 
%he water aroutid, rendered it impossible to evade that an- 
noyance. It was, Llicrefore, borne with a firmness worthy of 
their character. The peiiotl was but short when it be- 
came their turn to retaliate the evil. The gallant leader^ 
Captain Foley of the Goliah, on that occaiion^ displayed 
a conduct which sliowed him worthy of the post he liad 
taken. Keeping his sinp under all convenient working sail, 
he kept as near to the edge of the bank as the depth of 
the water would permit, and passing ahead of the eneftiy^ 
Tan ship, Le Goerrler, poured into her a most destructive 
fire; and, bearing round, shortened sail, and anchored by 
the stern, inside of the second of the enemy's iin^ Le 
Conqo^rant 

The Zealoas followed in the track of the Goliah, but not 

so far, having dropped her stern anchor so as to preserve a 
situation on the inside bow of Le Guerrier, whom she 
handled in the severest manner, without being exposed t6 
annoyance in*retom. The Orion, Sir Jainea Saumarei, neUt 
followed; and passing to windward of the Zealous, and round 
her, plying her larboard guns on Le Guerrier, while they 
bore, continued on a S.E. course, and passed the inside of 
the Goliah; when, being pestered by a frigate's flr^ she 
yawed as much as was necessary to bring her starboard 
guns to bear, and gave her so conip!" te a dose as to silence 
her for ever. Then hauling towards the enemy's line, she 
dropped the starboard bower anchor inside between the third 
and fourth ships from their van, and, with some exertions, by 
spreading all her aftersail (probably to force her keel over the 
ground which it is most hiveiy slie touched) got her swung 
round L'Aquilon, who had, without annoyance, sofiered the 
Orion to place herself in this sitoation. The Theseus, who 
followed the Orion, passed between the Zealous and the 
Guerrier, so close to the latter (whose foremast was by this 
time over the side) as only to preserve sufficient distance to avoid 
entangling her rigging with the jib-boom of the enemy's ship, 
and, when abreast of her bow, poured in a broadaidi^ viiiil 

M 2 
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then raervedi the eftet of which on the eneny mm instan* 
uuieooa The main and mizen masts were also brought 

dovvit. Thus, in less iluin fifteen minutes, was the van ship 
f this line reduced to a mere hulk, encumbered with the 
wreck of her own roasts and yards, and doubtless the crew 
Aiucfa mutilated. That destruetive broadside was given just 
as the snn dipped into the horizon ; after which the Theseos 
passed on the outside of tlie Goliah, and dropped her stern 
anchor ahead of her; and thus was placed inside the third 
ship of the enemy» Le Spartiate, and had commeneed tho 
canncmade about the time, or before her leader, the Orion^ 
was got completely placed, from the little interruption before 
mentioned. 

The Audacious followed next, and passing between Le 
Gnerrier and Le Conqu^rant^ increased the misfortunes of those 

ill-fnted ships by a dt'slriictivc fire, and afterwards dropped her 
stern anclior, so as to preserve her station inside the bow of 
the latter, o^er whom the Goliali had already got a decided 
superiority, by the comparative fire maintained. The breese 
by this time (as before observed) had lessened as the day 
c losed ; most probably too, it had been lulled by the effect 
of the cannonade which had lasted for some time ; hence the 
ships which were in the rear of the British squadron were 
not enabled to close with a celerity suitable to the ardour of 
their commanders. 

The Vanguard was the follower of the Audacious; but she 
did not^ like the five which had preceded her, pass the enemy's 
Ime; the rank of the Admiral, (whose flag this ship bore,) 
gave him a privilege of deviating from the example of his 
leaders, whose manoauvres were to be guided by his direction; 
she was anchored by the stern outside, and close to the third 
ship from the van, Le Spartiate. Her followers respectively 
passed on a-head of their leader, anchoring by the stern as 
they came up on the outside, as the Admiral liati clone. Thus 
the Minotaur, Defence, and ^wiftsure, took position a-breast 
of the fourth, fifth, and sixth ships from the van ; by which 
arrangaamt it . was. left for the Bellerophop to /ittack the 
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French Admiral's sbip^ L'Orienty of three decks* ; iw was 

tbe undertaking shrunk from, because of the apparent in- 
equality of the contest; the Bellerophon^s stern anchor was 
dropped on the OBiskie bow of L'Orient, whose collection of 
keavy batteries was reserved for the end* By this time tbe 
day was so much dosed, as to obscnre from general view tlie 
conduct of each ship : pai ticuiaiiy towards the centre, which 
was covereil with tiie clouds of smoke blown thither from the 
VBiiy by tbe light breeze which yet continued. Uader these 
circimistanoesy the Majestic, which followed the BeJlerophoO) 
had actually to grope for an antagonist ; in doing which, it is 
said, she found her jib-boom had entered the main rigging of 
some of the eneiny^s ships astern of the admiral, by whom she 
was most severely treated while thus entangled ; but, after 
some time, she swung clear, and avenged herself completely 
ou aiiullicJ" oi liie eucuiy iuiluer ustern. • 
' Having thus got all the ships into action that had formed 
the body of the squadron, the Culioden, who had been de* 
taioed by the towing of a wine vessel, may now be looked 
after; also the Alexander and the Leander, who had been 
thrown astern, by their having been on the look-out to- 
wards Alexandria. It was with extreme mortification ob- 
^ servedy that the former had run aground on a shoal, wbi<^ 
was found to extend N.E. from the point on which the castle 
stood. It may be better imagined than described what were 
the feelings of the gallant comuiauder and crew of that ship, 
to be so arrested in their passage to the participatioti of the 
fatigues and glory of the combat then depending. The loss 
of the assistance of sucIj a siup, on so iiiijjortant an occasion 
too, must have excited emotions of deep regret among those 
engaged, many of whom had witnessed at Su Vincent how 
eminently, under the command of the same officer, Trow - 
bridge, and with the same crew, she had been distinguished 

* Hie difierence of force betweaa L'Oiient and the Bellerophon, or any 

other of the squadron, by estimating the weight of ball fired from one broadside 
of each, was above seven to three, and the weight of ball from L' Orient's lower 
deck aione exceeded that from the whole broadside of tbe Bellerophon. i- 
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Gteal 9f^ was thh Um^ still k ji^ld^ oome eomglat^n 
C9f)clude, that her. ruoDin^r nground wrveil as a beacon to ipr 

duce the two ships (Alexander and Leander), then to the 
westward of her, to haul more out of the offing than they 
nnght otherwlsi^ have doiKb from an anj^ietj to ba as sopn as 
fiassiUe up to the assiskanca of tbair conpaoions; in whicb 
esse the aid of two sbipa would have been lost, instead of one^ 
Thti MuLlne brig iiiatlu towards the Cidloden, and remained 
tf^.ranUr her a«si&tance ia getting q&' the ground ; and the 

in paasipg, made a communiMtioii to kmm tf 
cqM render any effectual aid 3 that being judged impra4>r 
ticahle, she followed her companion, the Alexander, who^ 
ha V lug rounded the end of the shoal, wa.s then steering for 
(be<^tre of the enemy, under all sail; nor did she shortest 
avy until closed with the French admiral's ship^ wbgm aba 
passed, and then anchored in a roost judiciotts position inslda 
of tliat tremendous ve^isel, whom she attacked with a brisk- 
n^Sy jBoaintained with such vivacity, as indii:^^ the iokt 
pistience qf the crew who had been thrown ovt so long frpm 
j9init^ in the action* Without pretending to minute aoeu-v 
racy in regard to time, this may be stated to have taken place 
about, or soon aftei", eight o'clock. Soon afterwards, the 
JUeimder ran in under the stern of the fifth ship; and* aachor- 
Ing ihere, took a position whereby she cquld» without annoy* 
ancef fire her guns of one side into the stern of Le Peupla 
Souverain, and those of the other side into tlie bows of tlie 
Franklin. It is unnecessary to reniark on what must have 

t^een (|ia effect of so destructive a ral^iog 5re> even froin « 
fhip of the Leander^s small force. 

Thus did each of the British ships enter into action. The 
result shows the manner in which each performed its duty. 
£^ the tin^e the last-mentioned ships got placed ^n their 
tfifipactiva positions) those which formed the van of thi^ enemy 
had been silenced, and some had struck. Thetr submission 
had extended as far as the fourth ship about nine o'clock; 
and shortly alter wards L'Orient, in their centre, was dis^ 
covered to be on flr^ which spread with such rapidity that 



«be mur soon in a geaertl blave* «iid pferinded em a Bhtdom 

of hope for her preserratUMi. The cannonade was, in the 
mean time, maintained with undiminished spirit by the British 
ships ftgalost those opponents who had not yet asmodisrad* 
About ten o*dofik th» dre h«d rettehed L'Oiitol's magMiiM^ 
when she blew up with a most tromtndous explosion, by 
wliich fragments of her wreck were thrown to a considerable 
distance on every side ; and those ships which were nearest 
were ior some tiiiM completely obscured by the thick eolmnn of 
smoke whicb spreed avoond** The cannonade nt that moment 
ceased ; and a silence ensued, .stron(?ly expressive of the awe 
with which the minds of the combatatits were impressed by 
that dreadful CYcnt^ In about ten minotes the canaonade 
was resnmedy nor did the firing eotirely cease tiU three 
oxlock. Tiicii terminated the famous battle of liie NiJe, 
where every British captain was a hero, and Sir James Sau* 
mares inferior to none. The Orton had thirteen men killed 
and twenty-nine wonnded* including among the letter number 
her brave commander, who received a severe contusion on the 
side, notwithstanding whicii be refused the earnest solicit*- 
it^ns of his officers to be taken below» and remained upon 
4leck till the action ceased* 

The next service performed by Sir James Sattmafes was to 
escort six of the prizes captured in the late battle, anti iie 
arrived at Plymoutli in November; but the Orion being 
A>und to want considerable repair, she was paid off early in the 
Ibllowmg year. 

As a proof of the moial iiitluence exercised by Lord de 
Ssiunarez over his crews» it may be remarked that* when the 
mutiny of the Nore broke out, ibe Orion escaped it alto- 
gether, owing to the subordination of the men and the attach- 
ment which they felt for their worthy commander, with whom 
the greatest part had served from the commencement of the 

• When L'Orient blew op at the battle of Ae Kilc^ the Oiioa wee con- 
rideraUy eadeagered kf the ezplpiiM^ ^btetCMi of liw am iwMa on beer^ 
the Onam, and wtn received by the n#n with the^utnost oovpenion end ten- 
derness ; end, prompted by a genevous impulse* natural and perhaps peculiar to 
British eeemeDt Chey •etnally airippcd themielTce and clothed thoee tbejr hadeaved. 
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mterj It -wmi fnm a Imimfedge cf tbaf loyal^- of* spirit fit 

which he conficWtl, tluiL he consented to receive, in hope to 
reform, one of the worst of the mutineers, a most excelieiH 
wAso^n and ship*>carpenter» wlio was to be tried for Ibis iife* 
Thb seaaoiuiUe admonitidn of Bir JaflMg» and hb patermd 
attention to the man's feelings, plainly worked so thorough a 
change that, from the most obdurate of rebels, he became 
otia of' the most faithful of his sailors. A few days after he 
got oo boards the signal was made for the boats of aach sbip 
%0' be maimed and armed to witness the execntton of Ibnr 
naOttneers on board of one oC tiic inntiiunis .ships. This was 
the last effort employed to work a full conversion in this man. 
Sir James- sent for bim into his cabiDy and after expostulating 
with .him on the heinousness of the crime which it was noto- 
riously known he had committed, he assured him that he 
would save him the anguish he must endure of beholding his 
companions in guilt sufier for an offence of which he had pro- 
' bablj been the guilty cause. This exhortation had the desired 
e^ct His rebellious spirit was subdaed : he fell upon his 
knees, bathed in tears, expressing the strongest protestations of 
loyalty to his king, and attachment to his iiumaue commander* 
This man was true to his word, and his exertions wei« com- 
mensurate to his promises. He was captain of a gun at . the 
battle of the Nile, where he greatly distinguished himself, 
and was very instrumental after the action in preserving the 
Peuple Souverain from foundering. On account of his 
known intrepidity as a seaman, and ability as a carpenter, he 
was slung for several days over the side, employed in watch- 
ing tite rollings of the ship, and stopping the shot holes under 
:water. 

' Sir James was now honoured, for a second time, with a gold 
medal and a riband ; and the inhabitants of €hiernsey, as a 

mark of attachment and respect to their distinguished countrj^- 
man, presented him with a magnificent vase, of considerable 
'value. On the 14th of February, in the same year, be was 
. iftppointed to one of the colonelcies of marines; and obtained 

the commtind of the Csesar, of 84? guns, the first of tliat force 
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on two decks ever built fn finglimd^ in whidi be joined the 
Channel fleet, and cruised off Brest during a long and teoi* 
pMuooB period. 

At the promotion whteh took place Jmuay h 18Q1» Sit 
James Saumareai became a reaMdmiral of the blue; and on 
the iSth of June following he was created a baronet, with 
permission to wear the supporters belonging to the arms of 
his ftimiiy» which have been registered in the Herald'ff Offioa 
ever sSnee the retgn of Charlea II. Snbeeqoeiilly to his ad» 
vanceii Lut to ilie rank of a flag officer, Sir James commanded 
a division ol the grand iieet stationed off the Black Hocks ; 
and nothing can manifest in a stronger Jight his unwearied 
jeeal atid sleepless vigilance^ than by stating, that mi u single 
square-rigged vessel of anif description sailed from Of 
into the port of Brest during ike nsihoU time he remained on that 
station. 

On his return from that severe duty, the reer«ttdmiral was 
ordered to i) it pare for foreign service; and on the 14lh of 

June lie sailed from Plymouth, with a squadron consisting of 
five sail of the line, one frigate, one hiig, and a lugger* 
destined for the blockade of Cadiz; off which port he was 
joined by two more ships of the line. With this squadron he 
achieved the glorious victory of Algesiras. 

The bay of Algesiras was defended by various batteries of 
heavy guns, placed on an island about a quarter of a mile 
from the shor^ and also by works to the north and south of 
the town ; the fire from which, crossing before the harbour, 
intersected in front the situation chosen for the French ships, 
and was enabled to take in flank any assailant that might ap- 
proach them. The anchorage was also extremely dangerous, 
the whole harbour and island being surrounded by reefs of 
sunken rocks: it had, hitherto, been supposed that, had [here 
not been even a single man-of-war in the harbour, no hostile 
ship would have had the boklness to approach, or expose it* 
self to the dangerous obstructions which both nature and art 
had provided for the security of the places and of the ships 
wiiich it contakied; but no danger could appal or discourage 
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our intrepid iai«» amd tht^nAltni Stumtra^ whea meimy 

was within their rench. Of this battle, we shall detail tbo 
particulars at length; commencing with bir Jai^je$'i> (iei>patche» 
to the Admiralty, 

Cofijr of » letmr from ReatwAdninl Sir Jmea SMtnarcr 
to Evao Nepeaiit Eaq^ dated on board ^bi* Majesty's ship, 
Caesar, at Gibraltar, ibe 6tli of July: — 

^ Sir, — I have to request you will be pjeo^ to inform 
my Lorda CommiMioiiera of the Adfrnralty, iMi eonformably 
to my letter of yesterday's date, I stood thrpugb the Strak^p 
witli his Mtojesty's squadron under my orders, with the inten- 
tion of attacking three Freneh line of battle ships and a 
frigate, that I bfui received inform^tioa of being at anchor off 
Algeairas; od opening Cabsreta point* I ionnd the ships \9f 
at a cpnsiderable distance from the enemy's batteries, and 
having a leading wind up to them, this afforded every reason- 
able hope of success in the attack. 

I bad previowly direetod Ci^tain Hood* in the VeneiiBble^ 
from his experience and knowledge of the enchorage, to lead 
the squadron, which he executed with his flccustoined 
gallantry ; and although it was not ioti^ded he should anchors 
he fonnd himself under the neoesaity so to do, from the wind's 
failing (a circttmstapcvs so miich to be apprehended in this 
country], and to which cause J have to regret the want of 
success in this well-intended enterprise. Captain Stirling 
anchored opposite to the ino^r ship of the enemy, and brought 
the Pompte to aotion in the mp^t gallant and spirited manner, 
which was also followed by the commanders of every ship in 

the squaciron. 

'^Captains Darby and Ferris, owing to light wind, were 
prevented for a considerable time from coming into action : 
at length the Hannibal getting a breease, Captain Ferris had 
the most favourable prospect of being alongside one of the 
enemy's ships, when the Hannibal unfortunately took the 
grooad, and I am extremely concerned to acquaint their 
Lordships, tbatr after having made every posslblo effbrt.wifb ' 
this ship and the Audacious, to cover her from the enemy, I 
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%$s under the neeessHy to mtke mSk being at the tioMi owlj 

three cables* lerifith from one of the enemy's l>atteries. 
- M7 tbgnks are pftrticuiariy due to ail the captains, 
eflScer% aod men under my orders} Mid, altbougk tkehr 
endeavours baye not been oroimed witli lucceio, I trust the 
thousands of spectators from his Majesty's garrison, and also 
the surrounding coasts will do justice to their valour and in- 
tiepiduy s whtoh was not to be checked by the fire fpom the 
wmmuM batteries, boveter fermidnUe^ tbat svffraund 
^gesins, 

" I feel it incumlient upon me to state to their Lordships 
t^e great merits of Captain Brenton, oi the Cflssar, whose 
judgment and intrepid oonduct I will ventniw to pro« 
npunoe were never surpassed. I beg also to recommend Uk 
their Lordships' notice, my flag lieutenant, Mr. Philip Du- 
mare^qt who has served with me from the commencement of 
the war, and is a most deserving offioer* Mr* Lamborae^ 
and tke other Uentenancs ave also entidad to great pratse^ a« 
well as Captain Maxwell of tbe marinesi and the oflBeers of 
his corps serving on board the Caesar. 

The enemy's ships consisted of two of eigbty-£:>ur guns, 
and one s^enty-ftiur, with a large frigate; two of the former 
are aground, and tke whole are rendered totally unserme* 
able. 

''I cannot close this letter without rendering the most 
ample justaaa to the great braiery of Captain Ferris : the loss 
in his ship must have been very considerable, both in officers 

and men ; but I have the satisfaction to be in&rmed that his 
Majesty has not lost so valuable an officer* 

(Signed) J. Saumarez. 

P. S. Tbe hooourable Captain Dundas, of his Mafesty's 
poUbcre the Calpe, made his vessel as useful as possible, and 
kept up a bjiiriud iiie on one of the enemy's batteries. I 
have ai^o to express my approbation of Lieutenant Janvrin, 
commander of the gun-boa^^ who, having joined me with 
intelligence, served as a volunteer on board the Csssar«" 
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. Stoond deipatch to Evid Ncpcnn^ Hsq** dstcd 'Oa faowd 

the Caesary off Cape Trafidgnr^ July 13 s 

" Sir, — It has pleased the Almighty to crown the exer- 
tions of ilm squadron with the most decisive success over tbe 
enemies of their country. 

The three Freoefa Ike of battle ships, disabled in the 
action of the 6th instaot, off Algesiras, were, on the 8th^ re* 
inforced by a squadron of five Spanish iiue of battle ships, 
midtr the commiuid of Don Juau Joakuiu de Morenoi and a 
French ship of fleventy-foor gunB^ wearing a broad pendaiity 
besides three frigates, and an incredible number of gim4xMBfai 
and other vessels ; and got under sail yesterday morning, 
together with his Mnjesty's late ship Hannibal, which they 
bad succeeded in getting off the shoal on which she had Btruck. 
* I almost despaired of having a suflfioieiit force in readinest 
to oppose to such numbers, but, through the great cxertiont - 
of Captain Brentou, the officers and crew of the Caesar, the 
ship was in readiness to warp out of the Mole yesterday 
morning, and got under weigh immediately with all thto 
squadron, except the Pompde^ which ship had not had time 
to get in her masts.* 

- Con lid ing in the zeal and intrepidity of the officers and 
men X had the happiness to serve with^ I determined^ if 

* As the enerfions that were made on board the squndron in gonfral. nnd 
the C{«iiar in particular, have been consideretl the most extraordinary m the 
hiatory of naval afTdra, and a lasting standard for imitation, ic maj be proper to 
detail the damages she repaired from the evening of the 6th, when she went into 
«h» Mole, to Uto noon of tlio ISIb, when she sailed fcribe purpose of lighting 
the enemy. In that short space of time she shifted her main*4nast, fished and 
secured her fore-mast shot through in several places^ knotted and spliced the 
riprgin^ cut to picci's, nml bent new sails, plugged the shot lioles between wind 
and water, and completed storeit of all kinds, anchors and cables, powder and 
siiot, and provision for four months. Such was the ardour manifested by ail, 
that, as soon as it was knowu on shore that the squadron were to pursue the 
■nemf, a boat oamia off to tbe CiMar with sevtml wounded men, who, on hearing 
that the riiip was warping out of the Mole, escaped Umm the bo^pile^ avd 
forgetting their recent suflTeringSy determined, if possible, to share in the mm 
danger that awaited their sbipmites. They were received on board, end went 
.tofaafcersr ' 
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|)«i89»le» to ob&truct the pssaage of this Terp ibnnidAble force 
to Cadis. Late in ibe eveiiibg> I observed the enem/a shipt 

to have cleared Cabareta point, and at dgfat I bore np with 
the squadron to stand after tliem. His Majesty's ship, 
Superb, being stationed a-head of the Cassar, I directed 
C^Imh KcBta to make sail and attack the atarnmoet ships in 
the enemy's rear, asing his endeavours to keep in shore of 
them. At eleven, the Superb opened Imr iii e close to the 
enemy's ships, and on the Caesar's coming up and prepaiiug 
to engage a three decker that had hauled her windy she was 
perceived to have taken fire, and the flames having commuaii> 
cated to a ship to leeward of her, both were seen in a blave^ 
and presented a most awful sight. No possibility existing of 
ofieriog the least assistance in so distressing a situation, the 
CsBsar passed to close with the ship engaged by the Superb, 
but by the cool and determined fire kept upon her, which 
must ever reflect the highest credit on that shij), the enemy's 
vessel was completely silenced^ aad« soon aiterwards, hauled 
down her colours* 

The Venerable and Spencer having at this time come 
up, I bore up after the enemy, who were carrying a press of 
sail) standing out of the Straits, and lost sight of them 
during the night. It blew excessively hard till daylight, and 
in the morning the only ships in company were the Venerable 
and Thames, a-head of the Cassar* and one of the French 
ships at some distance IVom tliem, standin^r towards the shoals 
of Conil, besides the Spencer astern, coming up. All the ships 
immediately made sail with a fresh breeze ; but, as we ap* 
proached, the wind suddenly failing, the Venerable alone was 
nble to bring her to action, which Captain Hood did in the 
most gallant manner, and had nearly silenced the French 
ship, when his mainmast (which had been before wounded) 
was unfortunately shot away» and it. coming nearly Galm« tha 
enemy's ship was enabled to gat off without any possibility of 
following her. 

" The highest praise is due to Captain Hood, the otficers 
and men of the Venerable, for the spirit and gallantry in the 
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action, which entitled them to better tuccesi. The Freach 

ship was an eip^hty-foiir, witii ackiitioiial ^uns on tlie gunwale. 
The action was so near the i»hore« that the Yenemble struck 
on one of the shoalsi but was afterwards got off and taken m 
tow by the Thames, but with the loss of all her mists. 

•* The enemy's ships are now in sight to the westward, 
Standing m ior Cadiz. The Superb and Audacious, with the 
captured ship^ are also In sight with the Carlotta^ Portt^riese 
frigate, commanded by Captain Crawlbrd Duncan, who ver^ 

handsomely came out with the squadron, and has bi cii ol ihe 
greatest assistance to Captain Keats^ in staging the eoemjr's 
ship captured by the Superb. 

I am proceeding with the squsdron Usr Rosier Bay, imd 
shall proceed, the moment the ships are refitted, to restmie 
my station. 

No praises that I can bestow are adequate to the merits 
of the officers and ships'-oompanies of all the squadron, pat^ 
ticolarly for the unremitted exertions in refitting the ships at 

Gibraltar, to which, in a great degree, is to be ascribed the 
success of the squadron against the enemy. Although tlie 
Spencer and the Audacloos had not the good fortune lo par* 
take of this action, I have no doobt of their exertion, had 
they come up in time to close with the enemy's ships. My 
thanks are also due to Captain HoUis, of tiie i haines, and to 
the honourable Captain Dvndas, of the Caipe, whose assist* 
ance was particularly nsefnl fo Captain Keats fai securing the 
enemy's ship, and enabling the Superb to stand after the 
squadron. 

"I herewith eiKlose the names of the enemy's ships 
Real Carlos, of one hundred and twelve guns, Csptain Don 
J. Esquerra. San Hermenegitdo^ of one hundred and twelve 

guns, Captain Don J. Einperan. San Fernando of ninety- 
tour guns, Captain Don J. Maiina. Argonaut, of eighty gon% 
Captain Don J« Herrera. San Augusttn, of seventy'-lbnr 
guns. Captain Don R. Jopete. San Antonio, of se%'ent3*^nt 

guns, under French colours, taken by the Superb. Wanton, 
French lugger, of twelfe guns. The admiral's ship, the Real 
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Carlos, and the San Hermenegildo, were the two ships that 
took fire, and blew up. 

(Signed) Jamxs Sauhabez.** 

"With these despatches. Sir James enclosed the following 
letter, addressed to him by Captain Keats, of the Superb: — 
Sir, — Pursuant to your directions, to state the particulars 
of the Sdperb's services last night* 1 have the honour to in* 
you, that, in conseqnense of yonr directions to mnkt 
fn'il up to, and engage the sternmost of the enemy's ships, at 
half-past eleven I found myself alongside of a Spanish threes 
decker, (the Real Carlos, as appears by report of some sdr- 
vivors,) which, hi^ving brought in one willi two other ships 
nearly line abreast, I opened luy fii e DjxMi, at not more than 
three cables-length ; this evidently produced a good effect, as 
wc^l iti this ship as the others abreast of her, which soon began 
Mng on each other, and at times on the Superb. 

**In fii)Out a quarter of an hour I perceived the ship I was 
engaging, and which had lost her fore-topmast, to be on fire; 
upon which we kistantly ceased to molest her, and I pro- 
ceed^ on to the ship next at hand, which proved to be the 
San Antonio, of seventy-four guns, and seven hundred and 
thirty men, commanded by {iiec/iefde division^ Le Rey, under 
French colours, wearing a broad pendant, and manned nearly 
equally with French and Spanish seamen, and which, after 
home action (the chefhtm^ wounded) struck her colours. 

** I learn from the very few survivors of the ships that 
caught dre and blue up, (who in an open boat reached the 
Superb tX the same time that she Was taking possession of 
the San Antonio,) that, in the confusion of the action, the 
Hermenegiido, a first rate also, misiakiug the Real Carlos 
for an enemy, ran on board her, and shared her melancholy 
late* 

«* Services of this nature cannot well be expected to b6 
performed without some loss ; but though we have to lament 
that Lieutenant E. Waller, and fourteen seamen and marines 
have been wounded most severely, still there is reason to rejoice 
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gwMliwoe fwMB Mr, Samuel Jaekson, the firot Lieatenfttit ; 

and it is my duty to represent to you, that tlie ulUcers of all 
descriptioosy seamen and marines, conducted tbemselvea witki 
IIm jdiilint •teacbneat and gallantry, 

(Signed) «IL G. Keats.'' . 

According to the Spanish accounts of the first of thei»e tWQ 
engagements, published in the Madrid Gazette^ there wae 
another English ship, whicb» being greatly diaabledy atmek 
her colours before the Hannibel ; but that she was towed off 

by a great number of gun-boats and other vessels, sent out 
from Gibraltar. According to the same accounts^ the loss of 
the French in killed and wounded amounted to not fewer tbHQ 
eight hundred. The Madrid Gazette claimed the diseomfiture 
and suireiidei of the Ilauiiibal, an lioiiour due to one of 
the batteries oi^ Algesiras, called St. James's. But the 
^aniards were rational compared to the French* It wat 
ennounoed by an official note to all the theatres in Parisi tha| 
six English ships of the line had been either taken or beaten 
back into the harbour of Gibraltar, by three French ships. 
The sam^ news was circulated by tlie French journals 
Aroi^hovt the whole of their empire; but not a word was 
taid afooot the batteries on shore. I'he 5th of July was called 
the " Naval Marengo," 1 he destruction of the liioilern 
Carthage was pi*edicted in an epigram greatly admired in 
i?aria» because it had lost its Hannibal. From the result of 
the first engagement at Algesiras, the French nation^ at larger 
inferred, without the smallest doubt, that their navy would 
soon be enabled^ with proper attention, to contest the empire 
of the seas. 

. Honour and glory exclaims one of the journalists, to 
the brave Linois, and the seamen who fought under him on 

the 5iU ul July ! May an action so memorable furni an epoch 
of the resurrection of the French navy, and prove to Europe^ 
tiiat it .is not true that our navy is, from the nature and force 
of circumstances^ destined to be inferior to that of Ei^glaiid. 



The great example which has just been exhibited will add to 
the means whi^ it developes. it will ^KX>urage our seameiiy 
4lio^ oor enemiea wbm they em do^ aoi prtpm m&w 

This specimen of French rhodomontiide will make our 
readers laugh, and no doubt the following statement will be 
found equally amusing. The escape of the French ship^ the 
'^onaiMbUf from the Venerable, in the second aetioiiy was 
«e|iresented in Paris as a great naval victory, and a signal in- 
stance of the reviving glory of the French marine. Troude, 
the officer who commanded the Formidably which was the 
'Admiral's shtp^ while his flag was hoisted on board a frigate^ 
i^teelttved) that he was attacked by no fewer than three English 
ships of the line, and a frigate; all of which he obliged, by well- 
poinied broadsides, to sheer off. They lefl him, he said, in 
jKMnessldn of the field of battle^ where he expected they 
would renew the engagement; but as they judged it prudent 
lo retire, and as he was not in a situation that admitted of his 
jpursuing them, the valiant Captain Troude determined to 
contlime his route to Cadiz, where he arrived on the ISth of 
July, about two o'clock in the afternoon. There also the 
other crippled remains of the combined squiidrons found 
shelter. Sir James Saumarez went to refit at Gibraltar; 
firom whence, in a few weeks, he returned to biockade the 
enemy in Cadiz. 

Tlie valuable services rendered to his country by Sir James 
Saumarez, were rewarded by tiie united approbation of his 
king and country. The star and riband of the most honour* 
able military order of the Bath were transmitted to him by 
the command of his Majesty; and Lieutenant-Govettioi^ 
O'Hara, in the presence of all the officers of the garrison of 
Gibraltar, invested Sir James with this distinguished deco- 
ration. The same ceremony was performed in London, where 
ft&t hero was represented by the proxy of Sir Thomas Sau- 
marez, of Petite Murclie, in Guernsey. On this occasion, 
with- a -view to give every possible idei to the so«^ her 
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<Maj€sty, the Princess of Wales, and the princesses Ai^sta, 

.Eii^beilij Mat y, Sophia, anil Amelia, \\ ere present. 

Oa the 3d of March, 1803s a su|>erb sword, aiid the ire&- 
dom of the City of London, were presented to Sir Janes 
jatttnarez, by thechamberlalQ^fbr the Tictories obtained by the 
squadron under his command, over the Spanish and French 
fleets, off Algesiras and Cape Trafalgar. 

On the 24tb of March, in the same year» the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer brought down a Message from bis Majestp^ 
which, in consequence of the eminent services perfonned on 
vai iuLis occasions by Sir James Saunuirez, and particularly 
by his spirited and successful attack upon a superior fleet of 
French and Spanish ships in the Straits of Gibraltar, on the 
ISth of July, 1801, recommended the grant of an annuity 
of 1200/. to Sir James Saumarez, for the term of his natural 
life. When this message was taken into consideration the 
next day, the Chancellor of the Exchequer recounted his former 
services under Lords Rodney, St* Vincent^ and Nelson ; but 
particularly dwelt on the last gallant action, when he had 
acted as commander-in-chief. After a compiimentary speech 
he concluded by moving a resolution, agreeably to the recom- 
meodation of his Majesty, which was unanimously adopted* 

The thanks of Parliament, proposed in the House of Lords 
by Earl St. Vincent, who was at tlial lime first lord oi tlie ad- 
miralty, were unanimously carried. His lordship stated the 
merits of the action in the bay of Algesiras, in which, though 
a ship was lost, no honour was lost to the flag ; and though 
Sir James's squadron was so greatly crippled, he was enabled, 
by the most wonder iu I exertions, to meet the enemy, who had 
put to sea with an augmented force; while his own was dimi- 
nished in the same ration by the loss of the Hannibal, the dis* 
abled state of the Fompee, and the separation of the Spencer 

and Audacious. 

This gallant achievement," said the Earl, surpasses 
every thing I have met with in reading or service : and when 
the news of it arrived, the whole Board at which I have the 

honour to preside, were struck with astonishment to iind that 
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fiSr James Sdumarez, in so yery short a time after the battle 

of Algesiras, had been able, wall three ships only, and one of 
them disabled, especially his own, to come up with the enenijrt 
and with unparaUeied bravery to attack thenoi and obtain a 
Tietory highly honourable to himself and essentially condoem 
to the national glory.** 

^ Liord Nelson seconded the motion, and, after bearing ample 
testimony to the exalted character of Sir James, concluded a 
most animating speech with these words 

" A greater action was never fought than that of Sir James 
Saumarez. The gallant Admiral had, beiore that action, un- 
dertaken an enterprise that none but the most gallant officer 
and the bravest seaman could have attempted. He had failed 
through an accident— by the failing of the wind; for I ven» 
ture to say, if that liad not failed him, Sir James would have 
captured the whole of the French squadron. The prompt- 
ness with which he refitted— -the spirit with which he attacked 
a superior force after his recent disaster, and the masterly 
conduct of the action — T do not think were ever surpassed." 

However gratified JSir James must have felt by the appro- 
bation of his Sovereign^ the thanks of Parliament, and the 
praise bestowed by the citizens of the capital of the empire, 
yet must he have experienced a warmer glow of honest pride 
in tluis receiving the personal commendation of the heroes of 
8t. V incentand the Nile, with both of whom he had shared the 
laurels so nobly won in those two memorable engagements* 
Such an extraordinai y piece of (rood fortune rarely happens to 
man. Many receive hoiiuurs for donbttul services, and not a 
few are indebted to mere accident, or court favour, for their 
promotion. But we have here the duect testimony of two 
admirals in favour of a third admiral, all three having given 
the most signal proofs in the ftice of Europe, ay, of the whole 
world, of their competency to judge with discretion of the real 
merit of naval exploits. It is glory, indeed, for the descend* 
ants of a Saumarez, to know that their ancestor received the 
highest possible praise from a Jervis and a Nelson. 

It may also be here observed, thougii nothing need be 
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added to the approbation bestowed on the hero of Algesiras 
by two of the first seamen in the British navy, that Lord 
Nelson was followed by his royal highness the Duke of Cla^ 
rence (his present most gracious Majesty)^ who gave his testi- 
mony in favour of Sir James and his captains, officers, and 
men, in the most elegant and ample manner ; and the admiral 
was requested to make known the vote of the house to his 
squadron. * 

He was next appointed to the command at the Nore, which 

he retained for a shurL period, and then received the com- 
mand at Guernsey. Having hoisted his flag on board the 
Cerberusy of guns^ commanded by Captain Selby, he took 
ttnder his orders the Charwell sloop of war, with the Terror 
and Sulphur bombs, and proceeded off Granville, in the pier 
of which place the enemy had collected a number of gun 
vessels. Sir James approached so near the town as to have 
only sixteen feet at low water; and the Terror bomb, com- 
manded by Captain Hardinge, actually grounded; but that , 
officer soon ailer wards got his ship off, and placed her in the 
position assigned by the admiral. Captain Macicod, in the 
Sulphur, from the bad sailing of his ship, had little share in 
this day's action; but a severe bombardment, nevertheless, 
ensued. On the following morning, the two bomb vessels 
were accurately placed, and opened a well-directed fire, which 
lasted from five o'clock till half-past two. Twenty-two gun 
vessels came out of the pier, and fired at the bombs, without 
doing any execution. The tide falling, the rear-admiral was 
obliged to withdraw, and, in his retreat, the Cerberus grounded, 
and remained three hours on the bank. Nine of the gun 
boats attacked her, but were soon compelled to desist by the 
'fire' of the Charwell and Kite, and the other small vessels of 
the stjuadron. The enemy's works were very strong, yet it 
does not appear that our ships received any damage, either 
from them or from their flotilla. 

' Being promoted to the rank of vice-admiral, Sir James 

Saumarez was nominated second in coiiniuiiKl ot" the Cliannel 
fleet, under Earl St. Vinceiit. His lordship being absent on 
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admiralty leave, ' Sir James was employed in watching the 

enemy's fleet in Brest, until the monili ol August following; 
wheoj upon the appointment of Lord Gardner to the chief 
oommaDd of the Channel fleet, he resumed his former station* 
In the month of March, 1808, Sir James was appointed to the 
command of a strong bcjuadron sent to iliu liallic for ilic pro- 
tection of the Swedish dominions, on which station lie con- 
tinued for four years* Previously to his departure for £n||^ 
land* Sir James received a superb sword, which was delivered 
to him by Baron Essen, aid-de>camp to the crown prince, 
accompanied by a flattering letter from his royal highness, 
expressive of the sense which the Swedish government entet^ 
tained of his services. The whole of the hilt was elegantly 
set in brilliants of exquisite workmanship and great value. 
On the 24th June, 18 IS^ his Majesty George IV., then prince 
regent, was pleased, in compliance with the request of the late 
king of Sweden, to invest Sir James with the insignia of a 
knight grand cross of the royal Swedish military order of the 
Sword, conferred upon iiiin by that monarch as a distinguished 
testimony of his royal regard and esteem. 

Nor was this the only mark of respect and esteem that our 
hero received from the court of Sweden. His present Ma- 
jesty, the famous Bernadotte, sent to Sir James his full length 
portrait, accompanied by the following handsome letter from 
Gustavus, baron de Wetterstedt, commander of the order of 
the Polar Star, chancellor of the court, and one of the eighteen 
membei's of die iSwedish academy. 

SutckholiQ, October 7. 1884^ 

*« My Loro, 

** For a considerable time the kiiig, iny august sovereign, 
has intended to present you with his full length portrait, as a 
mark of his esteem for the signal services that you rendered to 
Sweden in the years 1810-1813. 

*• Various circumstances have hitherto retarded its trans- 
mission, which his Majesty the more particularly regrets, as 
. he is aware of the interest you attach to this token of his 
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sttneiabrance. The favourable opportunity which now pre-: 
mats Itself for embarking the portrait en board his BritiBh 
Majest3r'8 steam vessel the Lightning, which just conveyed 

hither Mr. Di!sbix)\ve, has been seized by the king, and I have 
the honour to announce to you, in his name, that the shipment 
]|iis bei!b oompleted. 

. ^ In placing under the portrait this inscription^ * Charles XIV. 

Jean, to James, Lord Sauniarez, in the name of the Swedish 
nation,' his Majesty has been pleased to transmit to posterity 
an une^vocal proof of the recollection which remains with 
himself, and with the people whom he governs, of the enlight^ 
ened views of the British government at a critical and memo- 
rable period of European history, and of the noble loyalty with 
which they were carried into effect by your Lordship. 

. I am the more gratified in being the organ of this comma* 
nication to your Lordship, as it afibrds me the opportunity of 
adding my own personal sentiments, and of expressing the 
hj^b consideration which 1 entertain of your character. 
I have the honour to remain, my Lord, 

your very humble and obliged servant, 
(Signed) The Count de Weiterstedt." 

To the Right Honourable Lord Saumarez, Admiral in the 
Service of His Britannic Majesty, Commander Grand Cross 
of the Royal Swedish Order of the Sword." 

We may here remark again what we observed on the sub- 
ject of the national vote of thanks being moved and seconded 
in the House of Lords by Earls St. Vincent and Nelson, for 
few men in Europe are better able to appreciate character 
and conduct than the sagacious Bernadotte, who, from the 
rank of a simple soldier, gained a crown in the great Euro- 
pean lottery, which, in all human probability, he will transmit . 
peaceably to his descendants. The praise of this eminent 
Frenchman, one of the greatest mailers of the art of war in 
modern times, sheds lustre on the name of SauxnareZy who^ 
after JhavlDg received the thanks of his own countrymeni was 
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fiuther honoured by the gniteftti Meem of the whole Swcdiih 

nation, expressed and communicated by the freely elected 
sovereign of their own choice. 

The last naval command difcbarged by Sir James wae HM 
of port admiral, at Plymouth^ where he won the cMrtM^iil of 
tliti jiiljabitants. He hoisted his flag on the 24-th of March, 
1824, and struck it on the 10th of May, 1827. The Devon- 
port Telagraph of the 16th of Octoberi ld36» ootidildei a 
brief biographieal notice with the following remarks: 

" Hi^ last coniuKintl was at this port, for three years, where 
his memory will be long cherished for his urbanity and chari- 
table disposition. The gallant exploits and achievements of 
this great officer will stand recorded in the annals <if the 
British navy to the end of time. There is no naval officer 
Uving, or gone by, who has commanded a ship in so many 
general actions. But he was not only eminent as a warrior; 
he was distinguished for moral worth and sincere and 
genuine rdigious principles. His charities were unbounded, 
and in amiability of disposition, and urbanity of manners, he 
was excelled by no one." 

It was a matter of national astonishment that the peerage 
was not bestowed on Sir James at an earlier date. Most 
assuredly, he ought to have received tliat reward at the 
general peace; but George the Fourth displayed a marked 
partiality for the army» and dealt out the royal favours with a 
niggardly hand to the navy. Byron reproached him roost 
truly with this injustice: — 

** Nelson was once Britannia's god of war, 
And still should be so, but the tide is turn'd ; 

There 's no more to be said of Trafalgar, — . 
'Tis with our hero quietly inurned ; 

Because the army 's grown more popular, 
At which the naval people are concern'd ; 

Besides the prince is all for the land service, 
Forgetting Duncan, Nelson, Howe, and Jervis." 

Earl Orey, to whom the present and future generations 
owe an eternal debt of gratitude^ for his strenuous support of 
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civil taod. reUgious liberty^ was iuiiy ^eniibie of tlie UDbaadr» 
aome anid iiDgr«t«fiil condizet of minialers towards 8k Jomee 
SaomareK) and openly announced his sentiments at a meeting 

of the Royal Navy Ciub, at Plymouth, on the 6th of Awgui»t, 

. ris^** said the noble Earl, <<to ofifer my best thanks 
the manner in which the president (Sir James Sanroarez) has 

been pleased to propose my beaUh, and for the assent which 
the gentlemen present have given to the gallant admiral's fa* 
Tptirable Tiew of me as a public character. I cannot hat re- 
mind tliose about me of the merits of the noble oflicer now at 
the head of their table. Although not 7ioble exactly in title, 
I dare to a^rm that he ought to be so, and that the v/orld 
will i^ree with me in thinking so; for who can recoUect 
die career which the admiral has so nobly run, Iram Rodneys 
glorious day, the battles off Cape St. Vincent and the Nile, 
dpi^n to his own brilliant exploits in the Crescent, and as 
opjounander-in-chief at Algesiras, and not say, that if ertr 
name should or would have graced the peerage, it is that of 
Saumarez 

Ralphe, in his Naval Biography, after alluding to this 
speech of £arl Grey, makes the following just remarks:— 

Were it a matter of importance to adduce further proof 
of the high opinion entertained of Sir James's abilities and 

his amiable character, we believe we might name nearly the 
whole list of admirals; for we have never yet conversed with 
a single officer who was not loud in his praise, and who did 
not think the service neglected in his person. When such 
a unanimity of feeling prevails, it a}i[)( ars strange that it 
should never have been gratified ; and the only solution we 
can offer is, that he always kept aloof from the great political 
parties of the state. We have heard that he has been onoe 
or twice offered by the minister of the day a seat in the 
House of Commons, particularly on the death of Admiral 
Rainier, when the representation of the borough of Sandwich 
became vacant; but which he declined. To this circum* 
stance we must also attribute hb being passed over when the 
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Major-Generalship of Marines became vacant in 1818, which 
was intended to reward long and mriitorlous services; but 
wyeh was then given to a very junior officer^ a friend of the 
first Loid of the AdnMLtyJ" ' 

At length tiiis slur on the national gratitude was wiped 
away, and the gallant Admiral was raised to the peerage in 

The people of Guernsey) justly proud of their distin-' 
guished ooantryman, conferred on him every honourable 
mark of attentiuii that was in their power to bestow. At a 
meeting of the States of Guernsey) held on the Srd of Mareh, 
1A29| the Bailiff made the following communication : — 

<^ The Court has eonmdered this to be a fiivourable oppoir- ' 
tanity to discharge anotlicr duty which they owe to their 
country, in soliciting Admiral Sir James Saumarez, £art» 
GwCB., if the States are of my opinion, to allow his porCt'att 
to be taken, and placed at the dispositon of the States. The 
name alone of this distinguished oflScer relieves me from the 
necessity of pronouncing any eulogium on his character, since 
the whole world acknowledge that he, at this moment, 
occupies the first rank among the heroes of the British 
Navy. And if that navy, and the United Kingdom feel 
honoured by the association of his name with the heroes w ho 
have guarded her flag, how mucli greater cause have we, as 
Quemsey-men, to be proud of his glory* The splendour of 
a name which sheds lustre on this island, is an Inducement," 
more than sufficient, to urge the States to procure the portrait 
of their distinguished countryman ; if other motives were re- 
quired, many exist which are personal to ourselves. The 
States canmot, more especially, forget the donation of five 
hundred pounds, in the loLir per cent, consols, recently pre- 
sented by him to Elizabeth College, for the purpose of found- 
ing an annual prfase of twenty pounds, to be bestowed on the^ 
scholar whb has made the most proficiency in literature.**' 

This proposition was unanimously adopted by the States, 
who requested Sir James to assent to it, as a testimony of 
their esteem for him as an individual, and as a mark of their 
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admiration for the emiDent seirices he had rendered to his 
king and country.' 

When iiiteiiigence reached the island that the admiral liad 
been raised to the peerage, all classes of the communitjr 
manifested the pleasure they enjoyed at this signal honour* he 
being the first nathre of Guernsey who had taken his seat in 
the House of Lords. On the 6th of October, 1831, the bai- 
liff officially announced this joyful news in his Billet d'iikat* 
and in the following terms : — > 

The elevation of one of our citizens to one of the highest 
dignities of the kingdom, cannot fail to inspire us with the 
most lively gratification. His Majesty has rewarded with the 
most distinguished honour the eminent serrices which he has 
rendered to the country. Ghiernsey which, besides the pub* 
lie man, recognises in him all the virtues which adorn a pri- 
vate station, ought» on this happy occasion, to testify how 
sincmly she honours his character. To mark our esteem, 
the authorities of the bailiwick, at the head of the whole 
population, ought to crowd around him at hb return, and 
proffer their congratulations. I should fail in my duty to 
the State, were I to omit affording them this opportunity*'* 

In reply to this address, the States unanimously agreed to 
me^ at the Court House on the day after the arrival of Lord 
de Saumarez, at eleven o'clock in the morning, and thence to 
. repair to the residence of their estimable fellow-citizen, and 
felicitate him on his elevation to the peerage. His lordship 
reached Guernsey on Tuesday, the S5th of October, and the 
States assembled at the Court House on the toilowing morn- 
ing. As soon as the names of the members had been called 
over, all of whom were present with the excepUon of the 
Rev. N. P. Dobr^e, who was prevented by sickness from at- 
tending, Liie bailiff observed, that as the address would be 
that of the States as a body, it was necessary that it should 
be previously agreed upon, and approved of by the States. 
He therefore read one which he had prepared, and which, on 
being submitted to the meeting, met witli unanimous appro- 
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bfitlon* Tiie States, alter havuig ascertaiiied irom the deputy 
sberiiF, who had waited for this purpose on Lord de Saumarez, 
that his lordship was prqiared to receive theiii» formed outside 
of the Court House, and proceeded to his lordship's resi- 
dence in' the following order: the royaUcuurt — the clergy — 
the constables of the various parishes. These were followed 
hj about seventy of the most respectable gentlemm of tlie 
islandy who availed themselves of this occasion to offer their 
congratulations to his lordship. His lordship, surrounded 
by Lady Saumarez and the members of his family then iu the 
island, most a&bly received the whole company in a spacious 
drawing-room. His lordship was attired as a private gentle* 
man — wore no other decoration than the star of the Bath— • 
and appeared in such excellent health and spirits, that he 
looked at least ten years younger than most persons of his 
age. As soon as the whole company had been introduced^ 
the bailiff, buwiiig to his lordship, read to him the following 
address: — 

^ My Loai>^The States of Guernsey, proud of the 
honour so deservedly and graciously conferred by his Majesty 

on their distinguished countryman, came, at their last meet- 
ing, to the unanimous resolution of waiting upon him to ex- 
press their joy and congratulations. In conformity with that 
resolution, the States do now come to congratulate your lord- 
ship on your elevation to the peerage, witii an absolute con- 
viction on their minds that on no occasion did their sentiments 
more truly represent those of the inhabitants. 

The history of all nations is known chiefly by the lives 
of their eminent and celebrated men. The life of your lord- 
ship, whilst it adorns the bright pages of England herself, 
cannot fail to shed lustre on the annals of this island, in 
which» besides the services rendered to the whole kingdom, 
virill be inscribed your lordship's beneficence to the poor, to 
public improvement, and to general education. 

<^ May the example of your lordship fill the minds of our 
youth with loAy and generous thoughts I May it so sttmu* 
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bile Am to virtaous daeds^ and pursuito of utUity^ that 4U8 
fsknd eolleetiTely tnty render its as lllastriouf as thai 

of your lordship individually will ever remain.** 
• To tliis addr^ his lordship replied, that the pkasure 
whidi bia countrymen manifested on his elevalioo to tiia 
peerag e was highly gratifying to his feeliners, and the flattering 
tnfinner in which they now came to express it, was certainly 
what he could not have expected. It was true that he had 
long served his country ; and that^ through the blessiag of 
the Almighty, to whose providence he would ascribe his soc-^ 
cesses, he had won victories of some impoi lance. lie was 
proud to addy that the honour whioh had been conferred on 
hkn by has sovereign had long been acknowledged to be doe 
to him» and that the nation had hailed it with univenal B9/l» 
fkciioii. He went on to say, that he should ever continue to 
feel the same interest as he had hitherto done m the welfare 
of Guemsey» and would always endeavour to promote it. It 
gave him great pleasure to be able to inform the Stales^, that 
his Majesty had been pleased to express his satisfiiodon at tlie 
title he had chosen, (Baron de Saumarez, of the island of 
Guenwey,) inasmuch as it would afford pleasure to the inh«« 
bitants of Guernsey. His lordship ended his speech by 
stating, that his feelings were so wrought on by the flattering 
mark of respect wliich was paid him, that he could not say 
all he. could have wished to express on this occasion, but that 
he bflgged the members of the States, and the other gentlemen 
present, to accept his thanks for the honour they had done 
him. 

Most of the gentlemen in the room, then shooit hands vvith 
Jiis lordships after which the oompsay withdrew, those who 
wished first partaking of the refreshments whidh had been 

provided for tliem. 

Jjio Guernseyman ever did more to improve the general 
dbaracter of his countrymen than Lord de Saumares- He 
stood prominently forward to encourage every useful institu- 
tion, not by mere nominal patronage, but also by nunuficent 
pecuniary contributions. He was president of the Guernsey 
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'Auxiliary tb the British and Foreign Bible Society — Patron 
of the J^Jational Schools, of the Bethel Union, the Provident 
Sodety« the Church of EngUnd Sunday Sebool, the Chnrch 
of England Missionary Society, the Society for {)romoting 
Christianity aiuoiig the Jews, &c. &c. The ground on which 
iSt. James's church stands was his property ; he made a tree 
pSt of it to the building committee, and subscribed one thoiK 
sand pounds towards its construction* He assisted in ka- 
proving the salaries of the iiuLsters and mistresses of all the 
parochial schools, and was principally instrumental in found- 
ing the Sunday school in the Town parish* He founded od 
exhibition in Elizabeth College for the best classical lind 
llieological scliolar. He gave tliree hunched pounds in the 
C^el parish, where his country seat was situated, for the 
payment of a salary to the mistress of the girls' school. 
distributed at Christmas, in each year, warm clothing to the 
poor of every parish in the island ; and, conjointly with the 
late dean, the Rev. Mr. Durand, succeeded, after many fruit* 
less attempts, in establishing the National School in St. Petet^ 
Port And by his will, his lordship bequeathed one hundred 
pounds to eacli parisli in the ishmd, for the purchase of rents, 
the proceeds of which are to be distributed by tlie rectors and 
churchwardens to the necessitous poor. 

Of this truly good and great man it may be honestly saidi 
that he ever kept in mind the declaration of the apostle, " No 
man liveth unto himself." He considered the great wealth 
that he possessed as trust money," for which he would hav^ 

r 

to account to that Being who had confided it to his cai'e; It 
is in Guernsey alone that his irreparable loss can be duly 

appreciated. No Hvciied menial was ever allowed to drive a 
poor man or woman from his gate. It was sufficient to be in 
misfortune to touch the sympathy of Saumarez. In tk^ 
middling classes of life, he displayed his seal in procuring 
promotion for young men of merit; and, indeed, there are but 
very few families in Guernsey who have not directly or in- 
directly benefited by his liberality and his patitmage. ' 
It ia worthy of remark that his lordship, at llie tiDM Hf trii 
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death, had been longer invested with the insignia of gi'and 
cross of the order of the Bath, than any one now living. 

He wBB Rwmed on tbe $7th of October, 1788$ to Martbe, 
only daughter of Thomas Le Merchant, Esq., (by marriage 
with Miss Mary Dobr^e, two of the most ancient and re- 
spectable fntnilies in the island,) and by that lady has 'had 
several children, only four of whom survive; to wit, the 
Honourable and Rev. James Saumarez, rector of Hugp^ate, 
in Yorkshire, now Lord de Saumarez, the Honourable Julia 
Vincent Saumarez, captain of the first battalion of the rifle 
brigade, and two daughters. 

To those who never saw his lordship, a brief descripUon of 
his person may be gratifying. lie had an erect and com- 
mauding iigure even in old age. In stature he was about 
five feet eleven inches high, and formed in the best propor- 
tions* The expression of his countenance was bland and 
difjnified, and happily indicated the cliaiactcr of his heart 
and the loftiness of his mind. He possessed that true nobility 
which disdains all stilted pride, and those of an inferior station 
approached htm with confidence, and quitted him with ad- 
miration. 

His lordship died a few minutes before twelve at night, on 
Sunday, the 9th of October, 1836, at his country residence^ 
in C&tel parish, in the island of Guernsey, in the eightieth 
year of his age. 

His lordship, during his lifetime, had always expressed a 
wish to be buried in the most private manner possible, with- 
out the least display ; and in this, as in every other particular, 
the Right Honourable Lady de Saumarez, his amiable relict, 
SCI upulously attended to his lordship's injunctions ; and that 
there should be neither pomp nor ostentation, she respectiully 
declined accepting tbe honours which were prod&red on this 
noumfid occauon by the dvil and military authorities of the 
island, who notwitlist uidiog, deemed il indispensable to the 
gratification of the public feeling, to show their respect to the 
memory of the deceased, in the manner th^ thought the least 
ostentatious. 
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The mortal rentins of hit lofdship were depoeited in an 
oaken coffin : the only ornament about it was contained on a 

breast-plate with the following modest inscription : — 

ADMIRAL 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

JAiiES, LORD DE SAUMAREZ, BART., 
G.CB. AND K.S,f 
GENERAL OF MARINES. 
BORN THE 11th OF MARCH, 1757. 

DIED 

TH£ 9th OF OCTOBER, 1836* 

A tuw minutes after twelve o'clock, at noon, on Thursday, 
the ISth of October, the cort^e left his lordship's country 
8eat» Glutei parish. 

The following was the order of the procession 

Hie Very Reveiend ^ Dean, tbe Rev. J* W. Chepnidls and the 
Eevnaed Hevilhad D«nad. 

Mr« C. Otannck cleric of the CAte), and INIr. Arautron^ derk <tf St. Jeniee*e 

Church. 

Mr. J« Cbaaeau, jun. 

UAKBlUt. It BBAftiaa. 

Ceptnn Dutcll De Seimeie^ B Chptwn Menaell^ R.N* 

B.N. ^ 

C»|»Uju Mauser, B^N.^Viliette, ^ ^. ^ Lieutenant-Colonel Cunning- 

C ^ a bam, Commanding R.E. 

Major White, Commanding the W g Colonel Guillc, Kin^^'s aid-4e- 
dt;pot of the 70th regiment. S camp, Island Miliua. 

s 

The Hoiinitralile Colonel g Ills Excellency TMajor- General 

Gardner, iLA» ■ Rou, LieuL-CoT* of Guernsey. 

MOUBKBM. • 

Captain flatmarca, Mr. Herrlea, Rev. T. Brock, fiao ma i a a Dobr^ Eaq., 
Colonel Mann, Captain Lihou, 
Six Scrmnta of bis Lordship** Family. 



Mr. W. H. Brock, 

Lieutenant- Colond 8» Bracks 

Major Lacy, 

Major De Ilavilland, 

Captain ChepmcU, 

Mr. John De Saumarez, 

Mr. James De Saumares, 

Mr. H* De Samnarei^ 



Lieutenant-Colonel De HavIUand, 
Mr. G. LefMivreb Hia MigestjF'B lata 

Grefficr, 
Mr, N. Lcfcbvre, ShcrifT, 
Mr. John Le IViarchant, 
Mr. Thomas Catey, JtOasJ^ 
Mr. C I«febnc^ as Trustee^ 
Mr. R. McGraa. 
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Xtininail A«dw% UmamMUt QmmOm, aid liwitwMiii IbamSL 

Doctors Brock, Hoskins, Scott, and Le Mewirier. 
Charles De Jersey, Esq., His Majesty's Attorney-General* * 
Mr. R. Ozanne, Sencchal of the Manor of Saumares. 
The Keverend W. L. Davics, Principal of FJiznbeth College* 
The Bailifi; and Jurats of the Koyal Court. 

His lordship's tradesmen :— 

Meanii John Cliaseau, sen., John MoUet, Mkhael Falla> William HnntieMj. 

Richard Dale (Forest Lane). 
Tiro Servants of Sir Thomas Saumares. 

The ab ove were followed by a long train of gentlemen, na- 
tives and residents^ who, of their free will and acoordy at- 
tended the cortege in order to manifest their respect for 
departed worth. Then came about My seamen and boatmen, 
preceded by Captain N. W . IMoullin, and Captain Le Page 
(of the Horatio, ) of the merchant service ; — the former had 
served as a midshipman with his lordship in the Orioui and 
the hktter as a seaman in the Orion and Orescent They car- 
ried a Union Jack hoisted half-staff high, to show their 
respect tor their late gallant commander. 

About ten minutes before one o'clock the mortal remains 
of the illustrioils deceased were carried into the C&tel churchy 
and placed beloie the altar. The Rev. II. Diiiandj rector of 
the parish, ascended the reading desk and read the thirty- 
ninth and ninetieth Psalms, together with the fifteenth chap- 
ter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians, after which the 
corpse was removed from the church and carried into the 
churchyard, when, after the peribrmance of the burial ser- 
vice by the Rev* H, Burand, it was deposited in the family 
vault, there to await the final restoration of ail things, when 
the earth and the sea shall give up their dead and every thing 
.that is in tliem. The close of the funeral was in perfect keep- 
ing with the commencement-^the company retiring to their 
respective homes after the obsequies were over. 

By order of his Excellency Major-General Ross, the 
Lieutenant Governor, minute guns were fired from the Castle 
Cornet from twelve till a quarter to one o'clock, and firom 
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Fort Gaofjg^ finom a quarter to una liil tfaa doaa of Ibe cart- 
monj. The regret for the loss of such a disdngimhed 

character was evinced by all classes of society, and that very 
deservedly. Nearly all the shops ia town were closed during 
the day, m order to manifest the- estimation in which ihej 
held the memory of his lordship. We suppose, upon a lair 
calculation^ that about one thousand persons were present in 
the church yard, when his lordship was buried. 

The head of the clergy in the island ordered the bells to 
be muflSed and tolled in all the parish churvhes daring tha 
continuance oi the fuaeral. 
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MADAME MALIBRAN D£ BERIOT. 

&NCB the death of Weber^ nothing has oocnmd to throw 
such a gloom over the whole musical world, as the ontlmelj. 

fate of Madame Malibran. Dr. Johnson said, that the death 
of Garrick " eclipsed the gaiety of nations." Using the term 
in its most enlarged sense, as comprehending the Tariom^ 
enjoyments deriyed from one of the most beautiful of the artSs 
how well may the same expression be applied to the event 
which we now deplore i The death of MalibraDf did indeed* 
eciUpse the gaiety of nations. It spread sorrow and regret 
through every country of Europe ; it was deeply felt beyond 
the Atlantic ; and it has created a blank whicli tliere is little 
hope of seeing filled up in our day. 

Maria Felicia^ the eldest daughter of Senor Manuel Gar- 
da, a cdebrated tenor singer of the Italian Opera*, was bom 

* Scnor Manuel Garcia was bom at Seville, in 1775. He was the son of 
respectable Hebrew parents. His muaical education was entrusted to the care 
of Don Antonio Bipc and Jnan Altnarchay of tho CoUepan. At the age of 
•Ofaitae% bo rcndeKd binsdf contiMGuoiis by bis very agreeable vflice» and great 
tidcntte eonipoeition : lua d^At waa made at fbe Cadis tbeotre witb unquaUfled 
•uceen. From Cadis, Oaroia proceeded to Madrid,, where he resided smne 
connderable time ; but the disturbed state of Spain, and the slight pinqpect tbe 
country afforded of allowing him, by the exercise of his talents as a musician, 
sufficient provision to maintain a respectable station in society, compelled him to 
take refuge in France. On the 11th of" February, 1808, he made his first ap- 
pearance in Paris, selecting for his debut the part ot tlie Count in tlie " Grisiilda" 
of Paiir. His success being of the most decided character, he continued in that 
city till tbe eommeocement of 181 1» wben be visited Italy, and appeared sucoec- 
•ively in the tbeatrea of Tutin, Naples^ and Borne. In tiio autumn of 1816^ he 
ncroced bis steps to tbe Frencb capital, bavlng accepted an engagement from 
Mfl^t"** Catalani, tbe tben directress of tbe Tb^tre Italien* wha« be ebone witb 
eqosl dktinction as a singer and actor in the various popular operas of tbe day; 
in conse^ncQC^ bowoTer, of a misundentaoding witb tbe fiur mlrgnvneifie^ be 
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in Park) m 1808* When odlj eigbt years of age, the 
accompanied her parents to London, where a residence of 
several years, rendered her acquisition ut tlic English ian- 
gnaga litUe more than a natural tmulu At the same limc^ 
diat of ber &ther and mother, togaCber, wicli the indispeDsable 
Italian, as well as the language of the country of her birth, 
were as seduloubiy cultivated as the divine scieaee of which 
she afterwards became the unrivalled mistress. 

Her youth, while it was thus one of uneessing study, was 
also one of harsh ooostramt. Her fiither compelled her to 
conquer a voice by no means of- the finest natural quality, 
ami to acquire a thec^retical as well as a practical knowledge 
of musics with a violence to whioh it is painful to advert; dad 
^ audiences who have smiled at and applauded the brilliant 
displays of vocal power in which she revelled with unexampled 
profusion, little guessed how dearly such a union of skill and 
Ihcility bad bean acquired. A saniiar educatkm would havii 
stupified or destroyed one of a less buoyant spirit; btrt Maria 
Garcia was sustained tin'ough it by a temperament of singular 
energy and vivacity «-—perhaps by the consciousness thatsiie 
{msessed 4hose gifts yet more precious than her impresitihft 



bade adieu to Paris, and arrived in London in the spring of 181 8. On tlie 
18th of March of the same year he was introduced to the British public in his 
favourite character of Almaviva, in " II liarbierc di Siviglia," the first opera by 
Rosbiiii which was performed in Kngland. He reniaincil in t!iis metropolis 
until the end of the ensuing season 1819, when he rtturncti to Taris, where he 
resided tUl 1824, in mhkh ye4r iMl warn i^^dn engaged lor the London opera, and 
ft w«s at this period be completed the education of his gifted daughter Maria. 
After having proeecoted a tonr in the Engliih prorfncea, the Garcia fandly em* 
Worked at tiiveipool Ibr America; and to ^nreia, toWilft ia the pmiwdtte Ibr Hia 
introduction of the Italian opera into tlie nevrworid; the undertaking was, as 
might be concei?edy fraught with the most disheartening difficulties, but his 
activity and cncr-'v enabled him to surmount almost insuperable obstacles : the 
success of the aitcmpt ^^ a<; of the most varied Ictnd, and after many heavy and 
severe losses Garcia rtsoK cd, after an absence of about six year*?, ti) return to 
Europe and end his days in Paris; lie died m tiiat cay on the 9th ot June, 18^2, 
after a very short ithie», leaving hdiiml faim never-to-be-fbrgotten memorUe of 
Ua greataeaa as a nnger> actor, con^poseri and master. Garda's voice was a tenor 
of gfeat riehnesi^ beauty, and extent, elotely lesembliag that of Rubini ; bnt be 
ma considered by the dmetauH of hh day, to be too much addicted to the intMK 
flocllea of mliidw aod 4»dbM> mliMtmed by the 
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and peiietratiiig voice, or her su iking Spanish features, which 
were one day to make her the wonder and delight oi ail 
£nrf)|M» We Jhitc beard that in her chikiliood alie skewed 
M remavkable evidences of talent; but the ctreumstaiice jof 
her profiting by, and surviving such severe discipline, was no 
insignificant earnest of future greatness. 
. MedcmoiseUe Garcia made ber first appearance on the 
stage as one of that onhappy troop, the chonis of the Italifla 
Opera, in London. On the 7th of June, 1825, when only in 
her seventeenth year, she made her debut, as prima dottna 
on the same boards, in the character of Bosinay in 11 Bar* 
btere di Siviglia.'' Her extreme yondi/' says Lord Mount 

Kd<recuinbc, in his j)lcasanl Musical Ueuiiniscences, iier 
prettinesSy her pleashig voice, and uprightly easy actioUy 
Ipuned her general fiivoor." This agreeable impressioa was 
confirmed by her performance in li CrociatOy*^ which was 
brought out by VeUuti, at the latter end of the same season. 
Subsequently, siie appeared at the York Festival, — one of thf 
youngest nngers who ever occupied so prominent a poet on^a 
fluiribHr oocasion. A failure was anticipated by some sagy^ 
cious critics in eonseqnence ; but, her singing, her modesty, 
and her beauty, excited an unanimous feeling of delight and 
admiration. She had a considerable share of duty assigned 
hUf not only in the evening concerts, but in the performances 
of the morning, and showed herself conversant with the sacred 
strains of Handel and liaydii, as well as with t he dramatic music 
loC Mozart and Rossini. It is said, that in the Messiah" she 
execnted the air Rejoice greatly*' with splendid power and 
jClevation of sentiment; and in the ^ Creation" she gave the 
mr, "On mighty pens," with a degree of mingled brilliancy, 
delicacy, and sweetness, which, perhaps, she alone has been 
nble to impart to that exqubite composition. At this period 
she Was upon the point of marrying a performer of very 
humble prcLcusious in the orchestra, but the connection^ from 
some unknown cause, was broken off. 

But her career of European reputation, thus brilliantly be- 
gun, was interrupted for a time by her fother's project of 
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estahlishinp: an Italian Opera in America, wlierc this species 
of entertaioment was unknown. The wboie succc^ss of thm 
tpectMaa tMbA on the shoulders of bis yottthfiil daagfalsiv 
who ms » host in hmdff and her talents appear to bova 
been highly appreciated by the transatlantic dilettanti. Rosina 
was the first character in which she appeared at New York. 
That was shortly followed by DesdemoM^ ; and, boiiiss 
BaHiiere di Seviglia," and ^ Oiello^'' the company bronght 
out ill the course of the season, II Turco in Italia/* "Don 
Giovanni," " Tancredi," " La Cenerentola," and two operas 
of Garcia's oompositknit ^^L'Amante AsUdo^" and La 
Piglta dell Aria." Her lather, howefer, became hrrdired in 
difficulties; and, although she was the centre of admiration 
among a host of young and ardent worshippers, she was 
induced by motivesi the generosity of whicb cannot be qnaa* 
tionedy to marry (on the 39rd of Mardi) M« Fiaofais 

Eugene Malibrun, a French banker and merchant^ reputed 
to be a wealthy man, but more than twice her own age. 
This ill-assorted union embittered no small portion of her 
aiiort, bat eventful afteivliie. The irregularities and impni* 
dence of her husband speedily led to insolvency. Notwitk* 
standing lier repeated sacrifice of her professional gains on 
Ills behalf, he became a prisoner for debt: upon which A» 
freely gave up to his creditors all claims aristng oat of ^ 
settlements which he had made upon her at their marria^ 
A separation took place ; and now, secure from her father's 
domination, and stimulated to a courageous dependenee esk 
her own powers, Madame Malibran returned to £nropeu 
• In the year 1698, Madame Malibran, whose fame had gone 
before her to the French capital, appeared in Paris, iu 

■ 

' * The popnluitj of Madcnoiaene Gsfds wtm gttsilf bdgbliiMd hf Imt 
czecotion Eiigliili aonga^ our of vliidi she gaiMrally snog ovcry eveiiia|^ 
The demand for these incretsed to mdi an extent, that when performing one 
night in ** Otello," she was called upon by the nudience to sinj^ '* Home, sweet 
home ' " W'hh all the grace and good humour itunginable she instantly complied 
with the request, and while the rapturous applauses that rewarded her were yet 
ringing through the house, she resumed her part, and JJesdeniona was herself 
•gain ! 

o S 
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*♦ Semiramide.*' Though yet but a girl, the love of her art^ 
krtonM stxdy, and tJEie oaotivtt abe luid for eaertioo^ bad 
maia her atmdy s perlbnner of tinrivaUed csKflUeiioat 
From tbflt »igiit she becafote ibe idol of tb'e Parttian poUaK 
She appeared in II Barbiere (li S( viglia, ' and in Otello;*' 
and she performed the character ol Romeo, in the Roraoft 
e OiiilietW of Zingar^lL Rwery nigiity aha coadiwtod bear 
peribniMiiceB amidst a thonder of applause, and a abower ol 
flowers; whilst a number of men ot ail ages^ who adored the 
wy footsteps of tbe baautifiil and ravisbiiig cantatrieei §al* 
lowad bor oarriogo to tbe door^ and femained boon aAe*» 
tmds in tbe street, vfhAi their eyes fixed on ber vindav^ as 
if ihey were under the influence of magnetism* 

Fiom Paris she proceeded to London, where, being en^ 
§agt4 at tbe Ktog^s Theatre, she shone with increflsed butrey 
ibroagh tbe brillMnt season of I8S9. Boring that sensett 
she performed, among other characters, Zerlina, in "Don 
Criovanni," and NineiiOf in La Gazza Ladra/' Her new 
reading of these characters excited much attention, and gpire 
?ise to a good dsal of critidsro. She divested tbent of -the 
ccnventional gentility of the stage, and made them what, un- 
doubtedly, they ought to be, peasant girls, with aU the 
nistidty of their station ^ and this did not prevent ber fton 
lendering ZeHma as bewitching, and NitieHa as interestng^ 
as if they had possessed all the refinement of Arcadian shep- 
herdesses. But the most piquant of all her parts» at that 
iime, waa in Cimarosa's Matrunonio Scgreliv" wbieb is aft 
Itayan version of our Gkndestbie Marnage.'* She diose 
to play the character of the old aunt Fidalma (the Mrs, 
Heidelberg of the Lnglisli piece) ; and nothing could exceed 
^ wbtm and comic hiunonr which she threw into tbe part. 
IThe whole perfennanee of - this charming c^ni was snch as 
we can hardly hope to see again. The two sisters, Carolina 
and KliseUaf were personated by tlie two sisters, Sontag; 
BOiiBelli was PaoHna^ ZucbelU was Gerommof and GaUi 
was oor Lord Oglehy — Omnt BobinsofL 

The widely extended reputation of Madame Mulibraiv 
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now occupied the attention of musical society throughout 
£iirope» Skiit traversed immense distances to fulfil her nu- 
mopoai ^ogagemetita; and her slight fiaint seemed eddMedi 
wkh a power of endmaiiee^ afanost eqatA to the snipnsiiig 
heroism, and ever-active readiness of a spirit, which no diffi- 
culty was able- to i^paL At our great musieal Icstivals in 
dbe pioviiioesy nnpraDcdnted terms were held out Ibr he» 
aeoefilsiioe; while die managers at home and abraad vied 
with each otiier in unremitting offers for her theatrical ser^ 
vicesy through a course of prospective hibours which no 
fawaan abiiiey eoidd ratmiaiiy be ezpeded to anstaiik Het 
last engagement at Naples was for 80,000 firancsy and two 
benefits and a half for forty nights ; while that ufX)n which she 
had entered at Milan, with Duke Visconti, (the director of 
Scaia,) wasf escdusive of other highly profttaUe stip«lar 
liens, 450,000 francs for 185 performanoes, 75 in tbe 
autumn and carnival seasons, 1835 — 6, 75 in the same 
seasons^ 18S6-^7t and 55 in the autumn oi' the ensuing 
year* 

In the spring of 1884, Madame Malibran was gathermg 

fr^sh laurels at Rome, where she gave a Concert for the 
benefit of a family in a state of extreme indigence, which 
Teslized for tiiem the som of 000 pieces of gold* In Maj» of 
Am same year, she made her meBMnvhle dfM at Milan, ui 
the character of Norma, with astonishing eclat. The excite- 
ment of her auditors was extraordinary; every time she 
quitted the st^ she was required to iMppear to reoesve 
fresh appkuse^ and the avthority of the police was of neoessly 
•resorted to, to queli the laniult; which, however, subsided 
cmly on the interposition of tbe chief autiiorities of the city. It 
was here that a medal, in honour of her excelling takoCs^ was 
^atmek by the sonlptor, Valerio Nesti, bearing her likenctee, wdth 
the motto, on the reverse, /Vr universale cojisoiso pj^vcla^- 
nuUa mhtAile neW azione e nel canto^' Her subsequent stay 
at Venice was concluded with a oharitabie aetioa. The pso- 
prietor of the Teatro Emeffmmtia, requested her to sing once 
at his theiitre. ** I wilV answered she, " but on the coudiuon 

o 4 
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fbitlnotftfviQfd is taid^ about remiiiianlioB:*.tfae'pcm'in^ 

was saved froai ruin. The character she took wa3> jSndwaiyid 
^.JiAi 8f«WXKfiJaid&;'^ she was visited hy throngs and the 
ftorm «f appkmsa lasted a fiiU kalf4iour$ a nmhtlado 
ateinNrardf.ibUowed her home* and sttrrouodad her »eawh^iw» 
whose enthusiasm arose almost to infatuation. The Teaira 
Mi^ei'onnUio is now called lealro Garcia, . . ■ * , 

i . Wa n^^find this indefatigabie and exdraordiDatj whumi- 
It l^bplesy where 'she had the satu^ictifln cf witae s suig the 
success of her sister, Madame Ruiz Garcia, (the possessor of 
a splendid voice,) who appeared with her in Pacini's Opera^ 
of. Irene." From Naples she re-visited Piarisy where nk 
ac^ed admiration and hcnnagey added to itnmehae. pvofite 
marked every step of her career ; and then proceeded to ful- 
fil her engagements in England, for the season of 1835. 
Jufadame Malibran's first appearance in an fingiish . veraian 
of ^ La Somnamboky** which took place at Covent Qaadent 
theatre, on the 18th of May, 1835, created a great sensation 
in the dramatic world. On her entrance, her reception 
was c^MBpldeljr electrifying: the whole aadienoe rising m 
mmef with dea&ning shouts and dieersy ta encoornge her m 
her new and arduous attempt. The manner in which she 
acquitted herself can never be forgotten bj those who wit«* 
nessed a performance, the complete saocess of which oeca^ 
sioned so many untiring repetiOons. Ifer tfaoroi^ knoww 
ledge at the Eoglish language, combined with that ftdl-4x>ned 
pronunciation she had acquired in singing Italian — her high 
dramatic talent, which so few singers in England possess in 
the least d^ree, combined with her wonderftd Toke^ pro- 
daeed a union of means of enchantment as yet unknown 
the English stage. 

The character of Amma was shortly followed by that of 
MdtHOf and the language of eulogy seemed eathausted ia 
aiokaowledging the transcendent merits of the actress and the 
singer, whose natural gifts and manifold acquirements now 
placed her beyond the reach of rivalry. 
I &r toil nast at this time hara beien earaessavci from the 
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nanibnr of prdlMon* isqoirMg her aid at coiWBrti^ aoiditiM 

OTerwhelmiog kivitattaiis ' to her to assist at the royal and 
Doble parties of the season ; but her nerve and spirit appeared 
to be unquenofaable. She would after theaa^grantexertioiMy 
iw wndimes at five or m o^dook in the -monrnff, andr&a 
b«r rvbe de ehmmbre practise for seTeral hoars those minM 
culous achromatic passages, by which audiences were elec- 
trified. Now and then she woald break off in the knidst of 
her muneal etady» at the sadden thought of some attkud# 
she- wonld try before her glass, which was appropriate to 
second the effect of what she was singing. It was thus one 
day the attitude struck her which produoed such imboanded 
sf^fdaoie in the Horatii e Cariaxti," wlien the news of the 
death of her lorer is annonnced to the heroine. 

Far from seeking relief from her exertions in sedentary 
lepose, Madame Malibran would mount a iiorte) the more 
prankish the better, and ride as fast as his speed would carry 
her, and as long as her attendants wonld follow her. She 

4 

was not only the boldest, but the best, as well as the most 
elegant of horsewomen; and all the fears her venturona 
equititioQ ga:ve her friends were without foundsdion* - WhcH 
the weather would not allow of her riding, she would amoaa 

herself at home, with the simplicity aiul playfulness of a child, 
in making good humoured caricatures of those present^ 
comindmmsf riddles^ and bouts rimes. 

' During her next sojourn at Milan, she heard of the pre* 

mature death ot \ incenzo iielliiii, at i^aiis, on the 23d of 
^September, 1835. Affected at the loss of the young com-* 
poser» she immediately caused a subscription to be opened at 
Ifilan^ for a tribute to his memory, at the head of which her 
own name was aihxed for 400 francs. On exactly the same 
day and month of the following year, she herself ceased to 
exist J Malibran's generosity was unbounded. After the. 
first few years of her career, when she had ahready gained 
immense sums, so much had she spent to relieve her husband 
and her relations, and oblige her friends, that nothing was 
left; md M« Qabriel Delessert, the great banker^ and other 
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friendsi were obliged to make representations to her, and to 
insist on veociYing Imp monej'f kod not aUowr ber to g§f» fll^ 
awfly. In ISVSi, when a young Englishman in Pam had notr 
funds enough to return to London, Madame Malibiaii not 
only sang at a concert given by her gratis, but she also gave 
him 300 francs, which she bad earned the sanM evenings bf 
singing at a concert given by die present King of the Frsndiy 
then Duke of Orleans. She was particolarly remarked for 
her affability and kindness to her brother performers, how- 
ever hnmbie their station. On one occasion at Naples, rather 
than allow the theatre to be closed, whidi would have been a 
great loss to the subordinate actot*s, she actually played in the 
SomfiambtUa with her arm in a sling, having very much injured 
it a few days previously. In July, 18S8, she was visiting at 
the chateau of Haat Briant the seat of the Compte de Sparre^ 
when a M. Leveune, an old officer of the 5th regiment 
dragoons, formed one of the circle. Intelligence arrived that 
a destructive fire had broken out in the vlUage of OrBadhtpi 
at WB^y by which eleven houses, a bam, and many other 
out-buildings had been destroyed. It was observed that 
M. Leveune was considerably afiected by the news, and that 
his countenance from that time wore an appearance unnaniil 
melandioly. Malibran importuned him to impart to her the 
cause of his grief; and, after some days, succeeded in eliciting 
that he was a native of the village which had been tlie scene 
of the devastation, and that the house of an aged and poor 
sister of his had fallen a pr^ to the flames* The ktnd4ieafted 
Malibran was sensibly touched by the distress of the poor old 
gentleman ; but her sympathy was not confined to the ap{>ear- 
aruce or expression of regret ; she immediately wrote to a 
Iriend in Paris, desiring him to repair without delay to the 
place, and to pay into the hands of the Mayor of the commune 
the sum of 5000 francs for the I'ebuilding of the dwelhng, as 
Well as for the Immediate exigencies of the sufferer ; nor did 
i9be omit to enjoin her friend to execute the commission 
with the most inviolable secresy. This affecting instance of 
Malibrau's generosity would not now have been made publics 
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hat fAm hNMRteble tidings of lier diBSolntum haWnf^ resohed 

her friend, he no lon^r considered himself bound by the iie» 
she imposed oa h\m ; and the naaie of bis kme&ctrest wm 
promptfy comnMiniefttDd to the iieiievcd ^putj, who, to p«r« 
petiMte her maDtfioent chwity, has cauied a itone to be 
introduced in a conspicuous part of the buildings bearing ihia 
iBSGrlptioii ~ 

if AltOH BBCONSTEDITB 

TAR LES liltJNFAlTS DE 
KADAMC MALlBSUiS* 

A poor Italian diora8*snif;er in the King's Theatre having 

lost his voice by a severe cold, a})plied to Madame Malibran 
for pecuniary assistance, to enable him to return to his native 
country. The truth of his destitute condition being asoer- 
tmed» Malibran gave him five aovereigntf stating dwt his 
passage was paid to Leghorn, and tlieiice to his native pla.ce. 
The poor feliow» upon bearing these giad tidings, exclaimed^ 
^ Oh, Madame> mi avete sempre salvato." ( Ah^ Madami yo» 
have saved me. for ever») With a beneficent smile» she imme- 
diately replied, No; Dio solamente puo fare quello. Dite 
nessuno." (No ; the Ahuighty alone can do that. Tell no 
ene.) 

A young English singer in the chorus of the Italian opera 

in Psris not having the means to follow the company to Lon- 
don, resolved upon talking a benefit concert; Malibran having 
promised to. sing for her. By chance, on the evening fixed 
fir her concert^ Madame Malibran was summoned to the 
Duke of Orleans' party* The hin^iere, uneasy and alarmcdy 
requested the audience to be patient. Eleven o'clock had 
strucJc, and Malibran came. After singing several romancesy 
she took the lady aside, and said^^ I promised yon my even* 
ing, you kiiow^ well, I have contrived to make a doable 
harvest of it. Belbre I came here I sang for you at the Duke 
oC Orleans', and here are the hundred crowns he has sent 
you*" Delicacy, with generosity, forms a lovely eombinataon* 
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' Her mental ooQeefrtions were of the hi^eet order; while 

in the demonstratire «id executiFe pertt of her art, in the 
exercise of faculties of the most rare and exciting nature, she 
hft» nerer been surpassed. Her genius, her capsbiLitie% her 
dauntless energy, her unceasing industry, were alike ssipria* 

ing. To use the words of an eminent critic, she had all 

the endowment, all the acquisitions, and, above both, all the 
devotion and concentration of mind, common to those strong 
and gifted individuals who rise to preeminence, whatever the 
nature of their pursuits." Amongst her many accomplish* 
ments, she was not only a graceful dancer, but the skill and 
taste in painting which she possessed would alone have led 
haf to distinctioo. In the apt and beautiful phrase of Our 
gmtbard, 

Whatever she did, still bettered what was done." 

' It is to be lamented/' says Mr, Nathan, in a memoir of 
Madame MalibraU) from which, as well as from a tribute to 

her memory published l)y Messrs. Mori and Laveiiu, we have 
borrowed largely, <^ that the generality of singers consider 
ettenlion to the drama of so little importance, that as soon as 
their song is concluded, they appear to lose all animation^ and, 
whether the dialogue treats of love, murder, or marriage, it is 
delivered with the same careless indifference. But liow differ- 
ent was the fascinating and peerless Malibran ) What con- 
summate excellence and intensity of gusto was displayed in 
every look and gesture ! Can we ever forget her unrivalled 
onion ol tenderness and passion in ^ Somnambula,' and 4a 
^flidelio,' when she nightly appeared in thoee operas at 
Drury Lane theatre ? The hopeless misery of her looks^ the 
utter wretchedness that breathed throughout lier whole de- 
portment, and the tender melancholy of her accents and 
pathos of her voice^ were such, that no eye could behold un« 
vovedi nor ear listen to untouched. In 'fact, her singing 
was a vocal realisation of the poet's ideas, and her acting con- 
sistent, chaste, and conformable to truth. At the conclusion 
of her 6oa^ she did not remain, without the appearance of 
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aiiiiiiaLion, as many, that shall be nameless, woukl have done, 
with a seemiag dej»ire to say, ^ Don't distress yourselves, good 
people^ I was only in fan on ilie contrary, so natural wtf* 
hat gestores and mannefy that unbrokan sjrmpathy attanded 
hei efforts to the last." i, 
■■ In March, 18S6, Madame Malibran, then in Paris, and 
freed by the French coorts from the bondage of her ^nnlotl 
wkh Monsieur Malibran, was- married to Monstear de Beriol^ 
a Belgian, whose surpassing ability as a violinist had placed 
him in the highest rank ot his profession. On this occasion 
the Queen of the French presented her with, a magnificent 
i^t^f adorned with pearls* 

On the Sd of May, 1836, Madame Malibran de Beriot 
resumed her English performances at Drury Lane theatre, 
and on the 27th of the same month appeared in the new cha* 
meter of Isolina, in Haifa's opera of The .Maid of Artois;*' 
which, owing to her exertions, obtained the highest sucoess. 
At the close of the season she accompanied her husband to 
Brussels, and oti^r cities on the Continent, where her prepress 
was bol another succession of triumphs. At Aixi*lapChapelle^ 
such was the respect shown to her talents, that the honours 
hitherto reserved ior the salutation of only princely r&nk were 
accorded her. 

The closing scene of her strangely coloured histoiy mm 
draws nl^. Having been engaged for the Manchester grand 

musical festival of last year, she airived in that town, after a 
rapid journey from Paris, on Saturday, the 10th of September» 
1896* On the Monday evening she went throogh'the fatigue 
of singing no fewer than fourteen pieces with her Italian 
friends. She was ill on Tuesday; but she insisted upon 
singing both morning and evening, lest her illness should be 
reported to be only feigned* On Wednesday her indispo* 
sition was still more evident, but she gave the last sacred con* 
position she ever sang, " Sii)g ye to the Lord !" with thrilling 
eJSect ; and on that evening, the 14th, her last notes in putdic 
were heard, in the duet, ** Vanne se albeighi in petto," Grom 
f * Aiidronico^*' with Madanie Gar^oii Allen, Jt^a»reoaived 
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witb enthotiMtie applause^ and the last movement was en* 
oofed She did fepeat k$ but it was a desperate struggle 

against sinking nature — she never san^ afterwards. 

The circumstances attending JVIadame Malibraa's illness 
and death were of so painful a nature, and so strongly iigtr 
lalsd.flM publk mind« that the Manchester Festival Com- 
mittee tliought it right to incjulie iiitu tlie subject, and lu 
publish the following report 

** HKFORT OF Tttfi FBSTIVAL COMXITT£E« 

** In consequence of the melancholy decease of Matl iine 
Malibran cie iieriot, a general meeting of the committee Ibc 
Moducting the late festival was convened on Monday last 
The Borough reeve m the efaair. 

The meeting was most numerously attended. The 
deepest sympathy was evinced on the occasion, and one 
nnmmoos opinion expressed that the mnsical world had, hj 
km daathy baan deprived of its greatest ornament and piide.' 

Mr. Beale having stated to the committee that the duty 
tsi superintending and conducting the funeral hod been 
committed to him by Monsieur de Beriot» it was the onlverMl 
Ming «£ the nesting that the responsibility elyoold be shared 
by the whole commitlee, and that the funeral should be con- 
ducted in sucii a manner as while it avoided all unnecessary 
parade and ostentation^ mi^t bespeak the general sympathy 
and regret which were fidt for the mittroely fote of the de- 
parted* 

** A sub-committee was appointed for the purpose oi jiiaking 
arrangements lor the iunerali and the Warden and Fellows 
Tery UberaUy oftred a resting*place for her renains in the 
Collegiate Church. 

"The Committee, partici[)atiag in the interest which must 
be felt respecting the close of the life of one so eminent in her 
prafessiony connected alao as it is with the late festival, whkhi 
In every cirennstanoe atleilding it, with tbb one most sad ex» 
ception was prosperous and gratifying, IclL tliiit they should 
be discharging their duty by giving to the world an authentic 
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de Beriolf a attendatice at the fiwtival. F4ir this purpose the 

evidence ot those most intimately connected with tlie proceeil- 
ings has been carefully coUectot^ Aod llm io^w'm^ ^tatameot 
» thft mall of «iich iaq«iry* 

Madane Malibraa de Berbt am?ed at Manchrtter on 
Saturday the iOth of September, after a liuirieii journey from 
Bniss^. She dkl not attend either of the r^ieiMrsak tHi 
Monday^ on the ground of indispooitioib but she was present 
at the first perfonnaiice at the chereh on Toesday roonitiig» 
and soon after her arrival tlieie she had an attack of illness, 
which made it doubtful whether she would be able to sing on 
that momini^ She was strongly pressed by geotkaMn of the 
musical oommitlee to call m Kiedieal asststanoe^ hot she d^ 
clined it ; and as it was thought that her indisposition was of 
a temporary nature, she proceeded, when i^he was in some 
dsgree reoomed» to sin^ bar first «oog» *Ho^, My* 
With how nuich expression she sang that song, thoaa a4io 
heard it will not soon forget. 

*^ Her next song» ^ Deb pariate*' she aiso sang with her ae> 
castomed exodknee* 

Her perfcrmaaces oa Tuesday eveaiag were exeenttd 
with her usual ^clat ; though evident traces of indisposkioa 
s^ remained. 

*^ On Wednesday morning she sang the songs allotted ta 
her without much ap|iarettt exertion or distiesai and on that 
mcNrning the duet, * Qaal anelante,' in which she sang, was 

repeated, to her great delight She said * 1 wish to sing that 
again for Clara's sake,' Miss Novel! o being a gieeat la* 
vonrNe with Madame Maiibran de Berio^ and aoqpiitting 
herself so highly in that duet 

** At the concert on Wednesday evening she appeared 
well able to sustain her pai t, though evidently labouring under 
iodtsposiiioA ; and when the duet of Merosdante'i^ song 
with Madame Caradori, was received with such raptusina 
applause, and elicited fiom the great majority a loud encore 
(though some of the more judicious part of the audience thought 
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«b« Imd better be apmii) the did not hotitalft ftr » MMBiti 

but instantly expressed her readiness to repeat it The duet> 
as repeated, was song her, as well as by Madame Cara- 
denip wtth incmsed exeitiiKHand when in the last tnoMplMt 
shake she aloMMt electrified the attdieooe, -laeiiy Utt iar hm^ 
what she would not anticipate for herself, that she was exert- 
mg berseU beyond her physical strength. But her high spi^ 
«k osrrifld ber away ; and she evinced her g^eral cfaaKaetdr 
mhm she declared iosmediately afterwards that whilst aha wiaa 
on the stage her spirit surmounted all difficulties. 
< Madame Malibran de Beriot was very soon afterwards 
«baerved to be seriously ttnweU» and theoy at the soiieillion 
of the committeey and with the assent of Mbnsieitr de Betiil; 
medical aid was sought for. Dr. Bardsley and Mr. Worthing^ 
tan, surgeoni being amongst the audience, were called in by 
one of the committee^ and most aealously tendered tbefar aeia; 
lieeSft She was found to be* in a feyerisK states and apprehoi- 
ssMs were enterteincd of a prematm!« confinement. 

Imaiediate bleeding was resorted to, to allay the great 
|iain and tenderness occasioned by pressure. The hope 
Iw apfiearuig agam that evening was. abandoned^ wmd wm 
imhitiAtieiL to that effisct was publicly made by one of the 
committee. 

'* On the Thursday morning tlie Boroughreeve, Mr. Mac«' 
vicar, waited on Madame Mahbran de Beriot to inquire after her 
faealdif and to ascertain whedier she would be able to sing on 
that morning, stating at the same time his wish that she should 
by no aeans run any risk to gratify the wishes of ths public 
6he expressed the greatest desire to sin^ but was in the £nt 
intanoe advised against it by Dr. Bardsley and Mr. Wordiing^ 

ton, from the tear of the excitement that iiiiglit be caused by it; 
but wjien those gentlemen observed tiie intense desire she 
had to coasplete her engagement, and heard ber use tUa-ra* 
mariuibte expression, * I will go, lest people should diink k is 
only a sham,' they (having consulted with Monsieur de Beriot) 
thought it wouid be a less evil to give way than to excite iier 
by opposition. 
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• Being accommodated with a private carriage, which was 
kindly offered for her use, and being accompaoied by Mr* 
WMtbiiigloQ and MoDsleiirde Berioty she went tollie eliiirok» 
bttt ImmI not been long in tbe room approprHrted to tbe pirfi»- 
cipal vocalists before she was seized with hysterics. 
t This rendered her performance impossible^ and she wae 
iHandwi back in the lame maimer, but her mental eaer^iii 
«m1 W high pro&flBional ambition atiil remained, for when 
slie returned f rom the church she exclaimed, ' Oh ! how I wisli 
J coiUd have sung, for I never was in finer voice/ . 
. A. boUetin, under tbe hands of Dr. Bardsiej and Mr. 
lljRavtbington» was then issued by the committee, itatiiigiMC< 
inability to appear at the concen of that evening. 

With this ceased almost every hope oi hearing her again 
at this liastii^ l>ut the attention of the committee and of thn 
madinal attandants did not cease. 

>^Tbe rtiniour of Madame Malibran de Beriot's illness 
brought over two gentlemen from Dublin to ascertain whether, 
she woidd be able to keep her engagements there. Tliis in- 
HdUgiBceoocasimiad in her the gveatest exdtemenl, but Dr» 
Bnrdslajr took upon himself to say that such an attempt most 
not be made, as it would endanger her life, and a certificate 
to that eSEsct was signed by Dr. Bardslej and Mr. WorthiB|^ 
ton, as well as by Dr. Hull, wha was consulted on that occa* 



After this time she became more tranquil. On Saturday 
night Mr. Worth in gton slept at tbe Mosely Arms, at Madame 
'MaUhnm de Berwtfs request, and early the next meming ha 
was caUed to visit her. . She became better; and the conae*' 
quences that Dr. Bardsley and Mr. Worthingtan at first 
appcehended were no longer feared, and it was hoped on 
Sunday mommg, whan these two gentlemen last saw her, that 
by long quiet, and perftet repose, she might after some tuna 
be restored to health. 

* ^ Ob Sunday Dr. Beliuomini who had long had the coni^- 
dtMe of Madame Malabian de Benot, and had beio CKpieariy 
rou xu. p 
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centlbts nrhndy whm Dr* Banfolejr tnd Mr. W^rlhitigliin 

were informcti iliat their services would be no lonirer required. 
, *^ From that period it was hoped tiiat ail was going oo weU 
maik FMay smrning the ftSd imtail. 
' *^Oa that dajr Mr« Wilkrt» Mr. Beda, and Mr. Joseph 
Ewart, who are all members of the committee, learnt that 
she was in imminent danger. About ten o'clock on that night 
Mr. Beala was sent for, and requested by Monsieur dc Umot 
to^Kiperuiteiid tha foMral of tba iiiilfaitiiiiala lady* w1m> w«t 
then expected every roomeiit to breathe her last* Mr. Bealt 
requested that some one might be joined with him in that 
tmuif and suggested Mr. Willert, and that he aight haire 
writfean iostruetioaa od the ayfajeot» to whioh aiiggeMiooa 
Mfinneiir de Beriot gratefully assented. A paper signed by 
Monsieur de Beriot was after the dcaili of this lacly given to 
Mr, Beale> aiUborisiug him to supermtend the iiuoeral. 

^. Between eleven and tweUe o'clock the leme n^ght Mr* 
Joeeph Ewart called at the Mosely Arms, where Madanie 
Malibraii de Bci iot was stiiying, with an offer of his house as 
•|i,ai^4iim for Monsieur de Beriot in the event ot his be- 
leaiFeioent. This o£fer waa GommnDicated by Mrs. ftJ^ardeot^ 
of the Mosely Arms (who throughout this melanehely history 
has behaved with tlie utmost attention and feeling), to Mon- 
aieur de Beriot, who was highly gratified by it and inclined to 
accept of it. His medical friend^ howewt Dr. BeUooflynii 
notft etfongly resisted it, saying that his life woidd be endan- 
gered if he remained in the town. Mr. Ewart was a witness 
to the last sad scene of Madame Mai ib ran de Beriol's suffer- 
40§% about twenty minutes before twelve j and some time after 
be saw Dr* BeUuomini depart in a coach and peir, taktii^ with 
him Monsieur de Beriot, who appeared in a state of extreme 
distress. 

' The committee think it right to notice a rumour that has 
been spread in some quarters^ that the death of Madame 

Mahbran de Beriot was occasioned by improper treatment, 

and to state that no information or evidence was given to 

them thfit oould lead to such a condusioo. The eumewttftt 
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<diailaiiii'tlM nvtlon of being considmd m a j«dioiil eoovt of 

inquiry; but if, in their investigations, ihey had been con» 
vinced ttmt there was groood ibr such a charge, thej should 
have thoughl it their doqr to have had that chai^ lflgBU|r 
hiqaired hitOb It appears, indeed) thai Dr. Befldakf and 
^Mr. \\\)nhincrtoii, befure they took their final leave on 
Sanday, the IQth of September, communicated to Dr. Bel- 
hieaiiini the meniier in which they had tiealed their patient* 
•and that Dr. BeUoomini intimated to them that his siyBteiii 
(of homoeopathies) being totally opposed to theirs, he cx)uld 
iio»t derive any benefit from a consultation witli them ; and 
* $kmt Madame Malibran de Bwiot heteelf had full oovfidone^ 
kth&B mode of treatment. On the merits of this systcai the 
committee do not give any opinion ; but it is important to 
^state that no inibrmation has been given to show to what 
extent it has been adopted in tlie present instance; and in 
the judgment of Mr* Lewis, who has made his statenient to 
the committee, the death of the deceased was the result of a 
nervous fever, under circumstances perfectly natural, and 
without the ali^t^t ground of sns|ttd«i« The ooauiitlea 
also churik themselves bound to states that firom the lestimooy 
of Mrs. Richardson, as well as of Mr. Lewis, the cendnet of 
Dr. Belluomini was attentive and careful as tiiat of the most 
aeahms physician* and kind and afilsetionata as that of an 
knia i me and long attached 6iend« 

*Tlie committee, in closing this narrative, wh3it they bemr 
testimony to the uncommon talents of the deceased lady, and 
to her most ardent wishes to imve exerted them to the vety. 
Utmost Ibr the benefit of the festival* think they shall receive 
the acknowledgments of the public for never having in one 
instance unduiy pressed her to perform the part assigned to 
her, believing that when tiiere was the ready will* and even: 
beydbd her power* the public would agree with diem that- it 
wiw thcfr doty rather to spare than to urge her on* They 
have thought it due, buth lo the pulilic and to themselves, to 
put forth to the world this plain statement of facts* in oixier 
tB'CMPMdt any erroneous xeports whidi maj obtshi eurMMsf>. 

p 2 
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on a questfon so interesting to the community, and to siiow 
that every step has been taken by the commiilee which adnur- 
iition of. the talents, and commiieration for the tiuaSotUam^*iil£ 
Mti^fttne M aHbnm de Beriot ooold dictate^ 
^ * On beMf oTthe oommittee, 

tf* John Macvicab, Chainnan*'^ ' 

( • ■ ■ " ■ • • , 

' The. fdllowing admirable and alfecthig letter from Mrt« 
't96ycAlo, mhhik appeared In the Musical World/' oontakw 

n number of interesting particulars. 

" Having been requested by many of my fnends to give 
^eia the particulars of the six days which I passed by She 
'%edMe the late lamented Madame de Beriot) and thinfcii^ 
that even the most minute circumstances relative to her last 
hours must be interesting to the publici more especially to 
^iihisical amatenrS) may I request. Sir, your insertioii of 'llie 
^IBIlomng partictthnrs? 

**-Gft the appearance of Madame de Beriot, at the rehearsal 
in St. George's Church, Manchester, on the Monday pre- 
^edkig the ^ival, every eje was riveted on this cfaaorming 
^momanfhtr smile conrled, her nod welcomed, her dress 
examined and admired by every true lover of genius and 
goodness ; and when she mentioned that she was fatigued and 
'sufiGsring^ all was ^mpathy and condolence.' At th« first 
^perlhrtnance on Tuesday, who that heard her breathe /bub 
'those fervent accents of praise in * Holy, holy,' or the 
maternal agitations in * Deh pariate,' could imagine the 
- sciitlh which had just occurred in tlie aoteroom, where she 
' had lidn, neaiiy fiiintbg, for the previoos hour? But her 

enerr^y was too apt to deliglu in sucli exertions— the spirit 
within gloried in surmounting obstacles, and on most occasions, 

' sis od the present, proved triumphant 

< ^ tht whole of Tuesday evening was a sad scenei yet kind- 
ness for others -slioiie conspicuous in the midst of bodily snP» 
fering — she not only gave Clara some excellent advice upon 

^ h^r appdaratice in public (doubly valuable ^m her aokaow- 

"ledged ' superior style of efl^tive coatnme, both on the- stage 
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and in private), but actually took, down and re-diessed ray 
daughter's hair, and with her accustomed Ir^edom from envytj 
'keft^mdaamag the loog-siiky tnsni as they piMfd thfough htif 
fingers — finishing the IHendly opemtton by '!lisopttt^.« 
double-headed silver pin in the plait, of which she begged 
her acceptance} kindly adding^ * You will not like it the less 
because I have worn it in Amina.' The delight experienced 
by the ydnng aspirant may be imagined^* who doted uppn^her 
•m a woman and an miitte* * It is a talisman,' she exclaimed, 
* and I shall sing better from this night.' Never had X 
beheld Madame de Beriot herself look so lovely* or . dressed 
ittoro taslefiilly and magnificently: yet she was ia'sodi grent 
pain, that when she sang she was obliged to lean for ^pport 
'On the pianoforte, and her feet were so clay cold that I held 
them for hours in my lap, and chafed them with my hands , to 
inpwt some small portion of warmth to them. Br«faai||» 
-Knyvett, and Lablachey fireqnently ehteied the voom bihI 
endeavoured to amuse her, for excessive gaiety was usual with 
her in the ante-room* . . , 

** On Wednesday morning she was full of painp yet nemqr 
sai^ more heantifiilly- Could it be suspected by those wbo 
were listening to her deep full tones in Pergolesi's * Lord 
have mercy,' that to ke^ herself from iaUing she held by 
^the front of the ODchesIra, unless, like me* they had fisU that 
Iw own agony breathed forth in the words ' my strength 
faileth me?' But in tlic beautiful dutit of Marcello ' Qual 
auelante," she was all energy and fire. She had set her ioi^ 
upon its prodncing a great effect, and when she an|iQged 
with Olara Novello the cadence they were to introduce, she 
refused to write it down, saying in her kind tone of encou- 
ragement, * You will follow me ; I am quite sure of you, and 
of its being encored.' The effect was, indeed, as iC both 
atngers had been inspired, and when requested to repeat it, 
■Mallbiatt exclaimed, * I will sing it fifty times ; and as to 
Clara, she is a good-natured little thing, and will do anything 
you require of her.' Just before they began it fi second (io^ 
•her eye caaglit mine, and she whispered Ciarai * Ho.w:pleasad 
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miMntim looks.' GoaM it bobdiei^ dnit ifrivnoMe ^raMHrei * 

wliose energies thus overcame the bitterness of pain, was s6 
near death that tbe same evening she sang her last 1 M^' 
o{>itiiofi would perhaps have had little weight with ibt' 
medical men y but as an cidefty i^dAafiy and the nuMbev of' 
a larcfe family, I should certainly luive stated my objection to 
l^eeding9 where to me it appeared so evident that nature 
was nmfcing an eflbrt to zeheve her from the ohildy ^raady. 
most probably injured by the fall from horseback which she 
had sustained ; but I had left the theatre beiore the operation 
was performed. 

^ On Thursday she made another efibrt* and came to the- 
cfaordiy but was removed in strong hysterics* As I had 
promised to pass the ensuinjnr week at Chasselton, in Oxford- 
shire, I had engaged places to leave Manchester on the i 9th^ 
but idt too ansdous 16 depart without biddii^ her a personsil' 
faewelL I called, therefore^ on Saturday morning at the 
Mosley Arms, but saw only Joseph, her Italian servant, who 
told me she had passed a restless night, but was then asleep, 
as well as her husband. 

On Sunday I renewed my yisiti and fi>und M. de Beriot, 
in tears, and full of anxiety. He told me that his wilb was 
too uawell to see any one ; but, on my offering to rcinaia 
with them and nurse her, he said he would inform her of my 
being there. He did so^ and I was immediately adautied; 
She was nueh aflfeoked at the sight of me, and pleased wlib 
my oflfer. My own heart was quite overcome to see this 
young couple; the admired and caressed, — she for whom 
thousands had assemblec^ and crowds listened to eatch her 
smallest note, now left alone among strangers; no female 
friend or relative to soothe, ativisc, or console ! She was very 
low spirited, and said, ' Manchester will have my boaesb' 
Alas 1 I little thought at that time she wonld prove so-tnse si 
prophetess. 

* •* On the arrival of Dr. Belluomini that evening, her joy 
was excessive ; she threw her arms round his neck ; ' I am 
Saved, I am saved ! ' she exclaimed, * he has known me frooi^ 
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my fooAt MUd lom me Wia a child.' Sh» wished sae to m0. 
Dr» BavdifegF md Mr« Wovthu^gtop, h«r Manchaaitftr medii^fd., 
attandants, to thank them and explain that as her own^ 
physician was come from London they would excuse her 
fMreferriog his atteodaim for the future. * Do not Utt ane^. 
9&$ AmOf* tbe added, * I am &tigiicd> wnd ilittll only eomin^l^; 
some extravaganee.' I went into the sitttng room to these) 
gentlemen, and delivered her message; nothing could be. 
kinder than they were. Mr. Worthingtan aaid» ' It is v$)r^. 
netand Madame de, fieriot should prefer her own physifiian 
the con is soooer effiscted when the patient has onbpund^, 
confidence in her medical adviser.* 

"At 9 o'clock in the evening I returned to myfrieods*, 
Mr* and Mrs. &bore» of Cheatham Hill» aiter having arrange . 
with'M. de Benot that I should defer my journey until I was, 
obliged to accompany my daughter Clara to Worcester, aud 
xemain with Madame de Beriot during tbe daytime, wbiisi 
her husband and the doctor were to watch during the nin^ 

^ On the following morning (Monday) I was at my post. 
What an altera Lion for the belter appeared to have takea 
place! She bad slept during the uigbt» and some of her 
wonted archness lit up that countenance usually so beauttfUl 
in its playful expression. * No one would believe tbist' .said- 
her delighted husband, ^ who had not witnessed the blessed 
change.* She insisted on tbe gentlemen taking a walk, and 
during their absence refreshed herself by wa^biuii^ chatting, 
pleasantly all the time. . 

She never mentioned her husband's talentSy or hb love 
for her, but with enthusiasm, declaring herself much improved 
by his sLi<j;^restlons» and by practising to bis accompaninjkgflt*. 
Of Xiablache she spoke with the warixiast admiration: and 
affustion; of Clara in the same manner. * I love very few 
persons,' she energetically exclaimed, * but those I do love 
I lovey' and her eyes beamied with intense devotion and 
fervour, * You need not be anxious for your daugb^r,' she 
eoiHlnned) *die is in the right way*** she canuot fail of 
obtaining the highest rank in the profession with her voice 
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ffmi tiwieifacatkNi nhm has received** I happemd lo^.tMiilkD 

rtlHit Miss Kelly had once given me an admirable description 
of a person belonging to a theatre, so tbat 1 felt to know bim 
^IMrfeetljv ailbcmglt not in die least acqmoBkad widi the ittan 
labe ^described. < What Miss Kelly do yon mcatt' ?* slw* 
rinqi/iped ; < the ^reat Miss Kelly ? Ah, I have no doubt she 
would describe him admirably. I have seen her in the Sister 
\^ Charity i she makes you feel» bacanse she goes to the 
«lfl*h; riie does not depend- upon snippets of rtbaad.'to 
-pontftray a character.' During this ' conversation, Mrs. 
Richardson, the mistress of the Mosley Arms, entered to 
pay her morning visit of a few minutes^ when Madamt*. de 
^£enDt made some remarks upon the scandaloas repmts of 
her drinking. < They say I drink,* she exdatmed ; ^ but 
should I have kept my voice and appearance, with all the 
fatigue I have gone through, if I had done so?' ^ Such 
*repons»' I observed* ' generaUy originate with meaa mind% 
.iirfaich cannot appreciate superior merit, or are enviotts of it* 
>> «<* It is of no consequence, ' she replied; * the public will 
always judge for themselves : although it is rather hard that 
4aieDt should be exposed to such illiberal attacks,'— no 
iUawanoe made for pnbUc persons exerting themselves ta the 
4itiK>st» and although requiring more indulgence than any 
iitiber class of persons. I dare say it will be reported that 
jiiy illness is all a sham.' 

. I bagged her not to exhaust heradf by so much talking: 
she smiled, and obeyed with the docOity of a chiUL . Yet this 

delightful wuman has often been represented as wiltul aud 
obstinate: no doubt she was often so in hec professional 
fsareer, with those whose motives she suspected in giving her 
ttdvioe ; but her generous nature relied implicitly wherd she 

had confidence. That evening the fever returned, and 1 left 
her at night, uncertain whether to hope or fear. 
^ ' <^ On Tuesday she was worsen in great: paai, and oAien 
esoMning : * Oh, ddctor, for the love <tf God, fae]|i me 1 I 

could see that his heart was wrung with her jMteous appeals. 
^ *^ On Wednesday she rallied again, aud begged de Beriot 
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iWitaifl bring her jeirels, that I might sort thuri, and put thmo 

away under her direction. He did so, and left us together 
;thus employed, to take his walk with the doctor* 

^ * What a mtmber of- rings you have^' I «biamd» * llMgr 
•aire most of then firtsents from flriends,' she replied. * You 
cannot possibly remember the names of all the donors,' was 
my answer* * Indeed I do,' she exclaimed with vivaoaly. 
^ There ia not one but I remember. Tfa^ ewi roodi names 
jmd dates which would otherwise escape my memory. Thk 
ring was given me by Mrs, Knyvett — this one at Naples 
my husband presented me this set on our marriage — these 
were given at Lnoca; — but I have nothing iialf so Tahiabb 
as many singers* My trinkets are prin^pally endenied to me 
fimn drcttmstances.^ 

■ When we had finished our little task she reclined back 
again, whilst I wrote some letters. 

That evening I spoke to M. de Beriot of my hopes jof 
her reoorery; and ofiered» in case he kept his engagement at 

Liverpool, that I would return after the festival at Worcester 
to nurse his wife. 

: He thanked me most fervently, but said that he had no 
ligiit to expect such a service from me. I assnred hhn I 

loved her so sincerely that 1 thought no sacrifice too great 
§ov her sake; that I looked upon her as a daughter, and 
could not bear that she should be left without a female iiiend; 
smd it was agreed that if she were well enoo^ toalkm of his 
leaving her, I was to return on the first of October. I 
mention this to show how Uttie we either of us then anticipated 
a. filial result. 

. « On the morrow (Thursday) the symptoms were not so 

good. The fever, it is true, was not so strong, and the cough 
had left her entirely ; but there was a restless movement of 
the head, a stupor in tlie counteoauce that alarmed me ; and 
when I left her at night she vetarncd not my caresses as she 
had ever done befiire, and I went away hoping against hope. 

" Still 1 could not, would not, believe that this dear crea- 
ture was so soon to die. So young, so. unbroken by disease 
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so capable of giviog mid receiving pleasure, so loving and so 
loved. 

I was to loMPe MftoelMMler witk Gkm •! It on Fisid^ii 
oa our wif to Woveeator; bat I W6ttt abcwt 10 o'diMsk to 

the Mosley Arms. Great God 1 what a change had a few 
hours wrought! She was lying nearly insen&ible, her hair 
cut o0^ and vioe^gar with water was applied to her templeiL 
Her eyes ware doted, and she constantly tomad he? bead 
firom side to side. 

"Alas ! I saw loo plainly that death was rapidly approach- 
ing; yet when poor de Beriot, weeping abundantly, said, 
Alot 1 Mrs. NowUo^ you will navar sea poor Maria ugain/ 
I cheered him with hopes which I did not mysdf entortain. 

** Some kind friends waited at the coach office to bid us 
ikrewclL They were shocked to see me appear in tears. 
* Nothing but a miracle can save her 1 ' was my agdamattofu 
The dismay was nnivena], so great an interest had she 
excited. The coach was even (letaiiied a quarter oi an hour, 
that I might have the latest intelligence. Alasl the sad 
news that she was no morcy reached me but too saoA at 
Worcester. 

Thus died this incomparable, this wonderfully gifted 
woman. That lier husband could be either ungenerous or 
nakindf I do not believe. During the whole of her illness, I 
witnessed hb assidnoos aiteotton to her every wish* With 
the tenderness of a woman, he combined the fondness of a 
lover ; chafiing her hand^ and feet, aduiinislering her medicine, 
and murmuring a thousand grateful endearments to soothe 
and oonsole her. It was remarked that he did not hang 
roond her whilst she was ill in the anteroom; but some 
husbands are chary of demonstrating affection in public, they 
hold it too sacred a feeling Ibr di^lay; bat» in propofftion 
are prodigal of love even to idolatry^ when alone with the 
beloved object; and never have I met with a woman so 
capable of inspiring a lasting and intense passion as his match- 
less wile. So beantiibl and playfol, so itill oS genins, devotion^ 
and diantereatednesis her very faults had charms; for if she 
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olfmd Mi impatieat woriy lier mmet Mntte» the prmmtte of 

her hand, instantly atoned, and you felt to love her better 
^an ever. 8he was indeed a realisation of the poet's dream 
of £eiiMile perfectbti» a speoimen of ntture's hAod^werk 
eseeUing the iitOKMrf; hnagining of fictioD* 

^ I cannot conclade without expressing a hope that some 
nmeical honours may be paid to her memory in London, a 
requiem or solemn dirge chanted la her commemomtion, and 
a mofinmeiit erected in the most public phuie» which muy 
reeoll to every passer-by the memory of one so behmd' end 
lamented. 

^ Mary Sabilla Novello/' 

^ As iBr," says Mr. Beliraye in the Medical Gazettr^ ** m 

I can judge by the re})orts of the case which have reached 
London^ and to whicli I apply Uie intimate knowledge I 
possess ci Madame Malibran's coiistttiition» 1 think her death 
to be in a great measure due to the depleting system which 
it was very natural her first advisers siiould have adopted, 
not knowing the peculiarity of her nervous system, and lor 
which they had not opportunity of compensating afterwards. 
A few details will prove this. Bramatic genius arbes in a 
great measure from deep feeling ; and this great tragic actress, 
for such she was above all, having, in the pursuit of her 
vocation^ accon^nied by great private sorrows, over-exerted 
her nenpotts system, was subject to fits of hysteria, akhi to 
epilepsy, and to attacks of eatalepsy, such as I have never 
seen elsewhere, and hope never to see again. For example, 
having been one day informed (falsely, as it proved) that her 
brodier was killed at Algiers, her whole frame became im- 
mowMtf and as suddenly as if she had been eonverted into a 
statue by the wand of an enehaiiLer. She remained standing 
for two hours, neither hearing nor seeing any external object. 
Wakine from this trance when her attendants ware off thdr 
guards she mioonseioady pfeeipitated herself down a flight<of, 
stone stairs, cutting herself severely in her Ml. Being taken 
upi she remained inanimate and motionless, until, in the 
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micldle of the night, she was seized by an automatic movemeoty 
wiieo she. began to rail over and aver from right to left ^.anttb 
a; ffiqtioii as Mageiwiie, if I remmber ri|^t^ ideaortbas .jm 
tfdLing place when the ceiebelliMi has. beta pieread Jn * 
certain direction. Now, Sir, for this malady, which I called 
my Jameiited friend, the kte Dr. Maton, to witness, from 
eicperieiica ni her oonstitution, no depleting remedy anaa 
applied, except a few leeches, in spite of the vioient blow on 
the head. A day afterwards, Madame Malihran insisted 
upon fulliliing her duties at the King's Theatre — was lifted 
into her carriage^ not being able to stand — was taken out in 
thft aane manner*— was dressed while sttthig, for her pari in 
the * Semlramide ;* and when the moment came that she was 
to appear, to the unutterable astonishment of her friends, she 
rushed on the stage, and drew dowu thunders of applause, by 
her unrivalled acting and singing. Efery time she came off 
the stage she retched violently till the blood came ; and soon 
after the performance was over, relapsed into her insensibility. 
On other occasions, when other persons would have required 
bleeding,. she recovered without it; and on all occasions' of 
illness her frame required artificial support to a most nnnsoal 
extent." 

The funeral took place on the 1st of October. The follow- 
ing acoount of it appeared in the Manchester Courier. 
. The last sad honours which the living can bestow upon 

departed greatness, were conferred upon the remains of the 
lamented Madame Malihran de Beriot on Saturday. The 
Roman Catholic funeral service was performed over the body 
In the Mosley Anns Hotel, before it was conveyed to the 
Collegiate Church. About hal^past nine o'clock the Rev. 
James Crook, the Senior Catliolic priest of St. Augustine's 
Chapel, Granby Row, entered the room of the hotel in which 
. *tbe remahis <if Madame Malibran lay, and In which she 
breathed her last, attended by the Rev. Randolph Frith, a 
junh>r priest, and tlie chief and other mourners. The 
mourners having ranged themselves round the bed, the 
kui^. priest took.up a crucifix which had bm lying pn the 
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coffin, and placed it in a perpeodiaikr positioii at die head^ 

with a lighted taper on each side, and havinff" sprinkled the 
eoffin with hoiy water, proceededi assisted by his juaioTy whh 
ike Catbdie ritiMil» in a aoiemn and impreisivc maiwen By 
fte tbne llmt thia earmony liad drawn to a ^oncslaMon, tlie 

procession outside, in conform ity with circulars previously 
isBuedt had formed) and shortly alter lefl the hotel io the €pl* 
knring order: — 

1 Nh 9' 4> XbonHW, D^tf CoMiAU ti MiniciMfltr, With lib iMlloti of oSok 
Tli» F<MW Beadles, their stoves of ofBce eoveted with crapes 

' Two Mutes, with ptavi. s. 

AbouttBk^-OeatlettieB, Mcnbcrsof the Fesdval ComnittM^«iidotfNi%iiiilkinf 

, , three a-breast. 

State Lid of Feathers. 

THE HEARSE, 

ftlchl^r plamed, with » hnts plate at the hack, containlog the same Intcription ai 
■ wia on coffin plate. , , i 

Tbeheane was drawn hj four fine bUdc honwa* . i 

After the heane followed Six Moiuming Coaches, each drawn by tiam hoiwn^ 
and pucedad bj two nieni hearing hiack stavea; 

The^K containing 
John Macvacar, Eaq* the Boton^ireeve of Mandieslerf as 

oBnr MovMiBat 

Supported by the Earl of Wihon and Sir George Smart. ' 

The second, 

Mr. Beale, Mr. WiUert, Mr. A. Bunn, of the Theatre Eoyai, Drury-l«i»e, 

&nd K. Brandt, 

Tlie third. 

Mr. William Shore, Mr. Joseph Ewart, Mr. Edmund Wright, and 

Mr. John Shuttlcworth. 

ThefmHh, 

Mr. Lot Gardiner, Mr, D. Bellhouse, jun., and Mr. George Withington, Secre*. 

tary to the Festival Committee ; all the gentlemen in the second, third, and 
' fourth carriages being Members of the Festival Committee, with the exception 

«f Mr. Buiuiy who came down expressly to attend tfie Ihneidk >. 

Thefiflh. . . 

Vr. B. C. Sharp, Mr. F. R. Hodaon, and Mr. O. Peel, cbttrchwai^^kiis of 
Manchester, and Mr. Job. Peel, of the Festivil Comniitlee. 

The sixth* 

Ji'B. Wanklyn, Esq., dto IteasMMr of tho FBaM Otanadiiae} TIca.' WMt 
, Esq*, of Boil* Hills Xhuiiel Broadhurst, Ee^,, of Swintnas and S hyh yn y 
Phillips, Esq., of Ardwicfc ; the Aree latter gentlemen magistrates of the coantjr, 
' '-tUid'ihetl^'8eBtocBiailivflftfiaadii]i^Cot^ 
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Tirenty-ax prhnteand odier Ctnl^Cfflb th* CMdhnm aad footmeii wearii^ bltck 
IwHitndh and glorea. Among tbcfe cwiugc* we oodeed Ihdia of 

tho Bight Hoo. Ibe Borl of milQa. 
Bo^^min Hoywood, Eaq., of doicttoat. 
ThOi. Potter, Esq., of Builo Hill, 
TlKnntf Joseph Trafford, Esq., of Traflbrd Park. 
R. J. J. Norreys, Esf]., of Daryhulme. 
George William Wood, Esq., of Singleton. 
R. Garnelt, Esq., of Oak Hill. 
Xittwrence Fort, Esq., of Sedgley. 
TImmbm Hardnan, Eaq., of Browghtwi. 
, JUm Walker, Esq.* of ImuhulaMk 
Edmund Biiokkj, Eaq., of Ticcadillgr. 
Edmund Wijgfa^ Esq., of Oxibfd Boad* 
And those of leveral otbar mcrchaoti and manu&ouiren of Ae town. 

In this ^order the procession mored down Market Street 
(whidi notwithstanding the wetness of the mommg^ was 

lined with thousands of spectators), St. MaryVgate and 
Blackfriars, over Biackfriars'-bridge into Salford, and along 
Chapel Street, GreengatOt Bridge Street, Great Ducie Street^ 
Strangeways, and from thence by HunVs Bank to the north 
gate of die Collegiate Churchyard. Here the gentlemen who 
had preceded the hearse were joined by another numerous 
party of gentlemen, many of them of the festival committee^ 
habited in deep mourning ; and the whole formed themselves 
into a double line tVoiii the gate to the door of the church. 
Through this line the body was borne, attended by the 
monmers, to the church door, where it was received by the 
Rev. C. D. Wray, M.A., and the Rev* R. Parkinson, M.A. 
Fellows of the Collegiate Church, and tlie Rev. J. H. 
Marsderi, clerk in orders, and the Kev. W. W. Johnson, 
deputy Ciiaplain, (all in full robes), attended by the choristers 
in their snrplices* The procession re-formed in the follow- 
ing order, and proceeded to the body of the church, the 
organ playing the Dead March in Saul : — 

Verger. 

Clioristers, two and two. 
The Rev, C. D. Wray and the Her. R. Parkinson. 
TJ)e J. U. Marsden, Ckrk in Orders, and Uio Rev. WiUitm WiUirabaai 

Johnson, Deputy Ciiaplain. 
. Two Mutes. 
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^ K. C. Siiarp» £t^ . 

5= G. Peel, Esq. 

g J. B. \\ anklyn, Esq. 

§ Thomas Potter^ Eaq, 

J. Mflcriettv Esq** the BOTon^if«ev«» lupporlfld bj fhe £ftrl of Viltooy Sir 
George Soutty Mr. WUkit, mod Mr. Beele. 

Mr, Brandt end Mr. Bunn, of Drury-lane Theatre^ 

yir. S!iore and Mr. Jo». Ewart, 
Mr. Wright and Mr. Shuttleworth. 
Mr. hot Gardiner nnd Mr. D. BeUbeuse, 

Mr. G. U Jtliington. 
lulluwed by the Oeniicmcn who had preceded the liearse. 

The number of persons in the procession at the church 
could not be less altogether than between four and five hun- 
dred. Many of these were deterred by the rain fVom joining 
the procession when it left the Mosley Arms Hotel. The 
pulpit, reading desk, and clerk's desk were covered with 
bLaclcy and this, added to the great number of persons who in 
the now crowded church were habited in mourning, gave the 
whole interior of the edifice an unusnally sombre and mourn* 
ful ap[)earance. •* Few and short" seemed the prayers that 
were said in the last sad ceremony, as the auditory listened 
to them in breathless silence. At the conclusioni the derk 
read a request to the congregation that they should keep 
their seats until after the procession had quitted the church, 
when they would have an opportunity of looking on the grave 
and coffin of the deceased. The procession then moved 
forwards from the centre aisle^ through the choir into the 
south transept (the organ playing Handel's ** Holy, holy,** 
which had been so beautiiully sung by the deceased only a 
short time before in the same place), to the grave, which was 
formerly a burial place of the Fitzherberts, a catholic fiimiiy ; 
and in this place of sepulture, where for fifty years no body 
had been interred, were deposited the remains of Malibran, 
Here the melanchoiy rites were speedily oondudedy and the 



g F. }{, Hodgson, Es^ 
O Jostpli IVel, Esq. 

D. Broadhurst, Esq, 
^ & FhilUpi,£i9. 
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departed, left the church to make room for the coof^regation 
to do lim S9Ut»m iktd as suok a sight uf» ihousami^^ passed by 
tbt «pol in siieoei8ion> obtaining i^gram at ooe door^ aad 
kuring by motiier* Candles were placed on the ooffin in tk# 
grave, for the purpose of enabling the passers by to see it; 
aiid " Maria Felicia de 15eriot," (the burlheo of the in-^ 
aodpCtOD plate) will not be easily e£&ced from the memory of 
tiMMa who witnessed her interment in the Collegiate Chimh 
et Mancfaester. 

The " Moiuteur Beige " states that a funeral service was 
ttlebrated on the following Saturday in the church of 
Lacken* 



From the numerous able articles which appeared in the 
pnbllc journals and periodical works on the occasion of the 
death of Madame Malibran» we select the following ; — 

We are not about to offer any cold or detailed criticism 
upon the merits of Madame Malibran as a singer or aif 
actress; but a hasty word or two may be permitted to u^ 
In both characters she was distinguished above all her con- 
temporaries by versatility of power and liveliness of concep- 
tion. She could play with music of every possible styky 
school, and century. We have heard her, on the same 
evening, sing in Jwe difflnrent languages^ giving with equal 
truth and character the intense and passionate scena iVorn 
< Der Freisch'utz,' and those sprightly and charming Pro- 
Ten9al airsp many of which were composed by herself. The. 
'extensive' compass of her voice enabled her to command the 
whole range of songs which is usually divided betwc en the 
contralto and the soprano. She was, it is true, often hurried 
away by the tameless vivacity of her spirits into flights and 
cadences which w^re more eccentric than beautiful; we have 
heard her, in the very wantonness of consummate power, 
riyal the unvocaji arpe^i of De Beriot's vioiiui and execute 
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deepest notes ol" the voicii \\ l)ich less perfectly trained siniyers 
approach warily and with preparation. But \ho6% know iittk 
9i the dignity Madame Malibnui could iiiiwne^ ov of tte nm^ 
jwegyrrattd expresaloo wbich she oovld Uirow into |Mfw» 
even the plainest and least fantastic, who are not familiar with 
lier Oratorio perlormances ;- — with the earnest pathos of her 
«M» Defa periate" (CiroaroMi's noblest aokig); with ttie 
eakn and My sweetness of her Pasicrale from the Mesriebi 
lie bhall feed his flock," — or, in a strain loftier than these, 
witb her delivery of that most raagnihceut of recitatives, " Siog 
ye luito the Lords" from Israel in Egypt.'* In this last she so 
completely identified herself with the spirit of the scene^ that 

no painter of " Miriam the Prophetess" ever dreamed of 
/ace, form, or attitude more appropriate — more instinct with 
snk^nne triumph than hers at that moment ! 

The acting of Madame Malibran was marked by the same 
characlerisiics as her singing; it was alw»'iys coluiued, at times 
ovev'cdow^df by the spirit which sustained her for a while 
through a career of unexampled exertion and exciteinent. 
If in no entire performance she ever equalled the sibylline 
grandeur of Pasta, or the intense pathos of Schroeder, she 
had her inooients of inspiration, when she electrified her 
listeners by outbursts so brilliantly passionate as to make 
all her compeers Ibrgotten, Her' performance of Norma Ims 
been described to us as beyond all praise ; her Fidelio was 
the best character in which she appeared in England. The 
concentrated and piercing agony of her speaking voioe in 
the grave scene of that delicious opera is at our heart as we 
write ; — in the part oi Fidelio^ too, her action was not carried 
to the excess which^ in other dramas, at times aimoiyt seemed 
to threaten life or reason. In the c^pm 5^^$ ^as Zerlina, 
Sostnot Cenerentokh Fidabna (which last, be it remembered, 
she performed in London to the Carolina and IdseUa^ci the 
Sontags) her vivacity had no bounds; her smoijle, too, had 
che charm and the fault of caprices struck out in the humour 
of the moment In short, njKin the stage, though she was 

WOU XXI. \i 
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often extravagant, she was always rhetting ; ainl few MAcifig 
l|ier;audienci&s could go home aod sit in cpol judcroient upon 
cm^xiAAi lrhil» 9he wa«- b^re thern^ cwmed Iheob 4^4 iihe 
pk»««dift0'di9€Kft«inte'of gniveor g»y« • < , ^ < ' ^ 
Tfoe woman was om with the musician and the actress. 
TUe personal ^tigue through which Madame Malibran*# 
Ivgfai. sphife bore her was prod^;ioaa* She ha$ been knovtit 
ta- undergo the welur tnd tear, of a five kours' refaeaiMl**^. 
#ith a song at some morning concert between it» pauses*-^ 
ami tlien again in the evening, half an hour ailer having 
gone through one' of her exhausting parts, to be £(Hiod >al» 
aacrj^etic and animated as ever, at the FbilbanBOW* or 
Ancient Ooncert. And tliis again she would leave for some 
private party, where, ailer singing with a freshness soTf 
|irliii^l^ little impaired, she would wind up her daj*8 exertions, 
petbap^ bj dancing the TarantelUu She was the ddigUft 
of - aH her intimate friends, for the many gifb she possessed, 
besides those which made her so professionally eminent. Her 
dbervation was keen, her humour quaint and ine»haoattMa> 
and her ftind'of anecdote various and always at comwandi. 
She was tldlfol with her pencil*— some of her sketches are 
full of genius and character. Her love of her art was intense 
and wnamdng; and the circumstance should neiver' be Ibi^ 
gotten (ehfaer as honouraUe to her memory^ or as a wamb^ 
to too^exBCting audiences) that her illness ¥ras exasperated 
by her di agging herself uito the Manchester orchestra to 
fiiMil her engagements rather tlian subject herself to the 
hnpotation of feigned incfisposttion; and that she axertad 
herself 'to comply with the fatal demands of a del^^itei 
audience, when the hand of denih was upon her! 
• It is ditiicult to write calmly of these things^ and the thou*' 
vbkA vtoollections that oroivd npon ns warn us to stop^ lest 
we passwr wonted iMHindaries. It is enough to. say, ihat^ la 
the lyric drama of Eiuope, she who has died has left no peer 
behind her ! — Athenccum^ 

1V> be>«lie/s«de'ldol lof a groat audience-^ to riiret the ggsft 
of choui8iids»^a«d|(«ake every pidse thorob wttfi 'mingled cx«^ 

♦4 
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citement of song aod graceful action till the curtain (freiTped, 

(lieoMablB Attft^tiooy wiis the every-day Hfe^cf Milibnilki 
She was the wondrous talisnian that infused passion into tHu 
fwUic; and in the depths of her own beautiful nature all 
IMMk»% >every fliMde of fetUngi fleem^d to hafe its kome I 
HcNT' have we not all witnessed expression ii» every fbniif 
mii ix)red in her countenance — how lotly in Its indignation -^^ 
how angelic in its tenderness ! Her voice, at times, appeared 
SM^ematond— -the tobea of a sybil could not penetrste nmiw 
deeply. «^ilf/SBS. - i 

*" We have heard singers, in years gone by, of whose powers 
we cherish a vivid and grateful recollection, and we look 
amnnd among those who are Imng for some of present exH 
oaAioice and greater promise; bat in Malibran were united 
all the powers and capabilities, all the gifts and graces, that 
were scattered among her predecessors and contemporaries. 
Ska was the very impersonation of the vocal a#t; €ve>y 
de^di of. which she had fathomed every elevation altanieA« 
Natum had been most bountiful to her : her voice was un* 
rivalled for compass, volume, and richness; her mind was 
power&l, her penetration quick, her talent wide and largss 
Whatever she ondertook to do^ she did well; and the ra^ 
fttdity with which she grasped at and attained aoqmrenents 
of various kinds, was marvellous. She had an innate per^ 
eeption of beauty and grace in every arL We have dis? 
oolirsed with .her about pbtures and architecture -^aboufe 
Ihe-Lacin classscs— the poetry ef Dante and of Oocthe^^ihe 
drama of England; and found a mind not tinged but impreg* 
nated with a love of ail tliat was great and euduring, of every 
cosinti'y and age* Her mind was perpetually athirst after 
fcniiwledge. Accident had &eititated the nataral' qnidkness 
with which she acquired languages : she could scarcely be 
said to be the property of any country — she was emphatically 
and almost slone a European* The reply to an iaqiturjr 
which we odce mad^ after hearing her convesse with r eqiial 
facility in several languages — of what country, she was? 
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we distinctly recollect*: ** I was born," said she, " at Paris, 
in the parish of St. Pierre: my father, as you know^'was *w 
S|miiiard ; therefore French and Spanish I learned a$ every 
child learns a languuge: early I came to England,' and afWl* 
residing here some years, where I studied your language 
clos-ely, I went to the United States." [One of her inde- 
scribable looks accompanied this part df her narrative.] 
There my English was kept up — not, I believe, improved i 
the Italian Opera-house has been the cradle in which I was 
nursed; and German I have acquired that I might j^rasp and 
enjoy its musical wealth — that I may speak it with facility 
and every da} , my own servant is a German. There ! that 
is the history of my being so learned.'* — Spectator. 

With what affectionate reminiscence do we not run back> 
and retrace every trick and line of her sweet favour re* 
calling all her grandeur of soul; her womanly generosity—^ 
prodigal, uncalculating, trusLing, liouudless : — her merry 
quirks; her humorous sallies; her fla^lies of genius. Gra- 
cious be their memoryi for she deserved all our hommr and 
sympathy. ^ She was the greatest genius in her pardcolat 
walk in life ; and what is better, she was a right noble 
woman. 

A remarkable combination of fine qualities concentered' t6 
render Madame Malibran De Bertot the wonder she was'' to 
all who beheld her. She appeare<l to have an instinctive 
perception of the gi*aceful, the beautiful, and the true in 
nature. She saw at once what was to be donCy and she 
obeyed the impulse of her feelings : hence the unpremeditated 
effect of some of her finest actions and attitudes. ' She* alsb 
possessed an energy ot character that kept those about her, 
and wlio watched her progress^ in constant admiration ; and, 
added to her genius and energy, she had acquired a spirit 
of industry that would put to shame the most medumlcal 
plodder. Her voice, which was a contr*alto in character, 
took a range tliat was pei I cctly astonishing. We have heard 
her deMsend to F and £ flat below the lower C in the treble 
elef» and reach C and D in alt. In execntkuif she kept th^ 
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listener in. a, state of wpndermetiii and in the niost' com- 
plicated fiontures she not only perfurmud all that the flexible' 
m^chaaiciaos could achieve, but even there, slie beat then^ 
in, their own strong hold; for. she was sure to add. some^ exr^ 
qnisite grace entirely her own : and we venture to say, that 
no mortal ever heard her sing the same piece precisely alike, 
or repeat a cadence when she has been encored. What is 
remarkable too, and at once, displays the great geniusi hett 
(^(epces and adornments were always in keeping wjth thi) 
character and style of the composition she was singing. And 
as to her tours des forces^ many years will probably elapse 
^fore we hear her equal in that oi)e branch of voc^l firt. 
Her principal characteristic, however, was exjprefdm'-^wa^ 
expression in all its features, shades, and varieties ; from its 
loftiest epic flight, embracing the siil)liine of anger, uad the 
profoundly patUetiC| dow^ to the wiiiuiug^ the plfiyful, and 
^Yisn the tmrlesqae. 

It is needless to recnr to her expression in the most pro- 
minent parts of the Sonnanibula and the Fidelio; but they 
Yfho remember her in the Homeo — how piercing her tones 
gf anguish-^ how intense th^ agony of her features; or her 
look, attitude, and tones in the last scene of Oli Orazzii e 
Curiazzii," will sluie the rcininiscence of them among the 
treasures of high art. And they who have heard her " Del} 
padatQ^'^ and Non piu di iiori," ^iU recur to tlhose ^traifis 
when the novelties of life lose their attractbn ; when the col4 
shade of age draws on, and they look back to the sunny 
fields of their yontb* This is something to be grateful for. 
Oh ! ivho can forget the earnest intell^nce of that la^e; tJl^e, 
comprehensive sagacity of those large eyes;. the sliglit retreat- 
ing of the head ; the compression of the brow, as if aching 
yvith languor at the sweetness of the tones she Jierj>eii was 
tossing out, in that perfect air from *^ La Clemenza"-*the 
*^ Npn p^tt jdifiorl" sp^akiiig voice too -r< how ft|U.of 
sentiment! how various in its inflection! how musical in 
itself! 
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being opaf t irom all others. Her perfbroaances wm didtifi^ 
gtikbed by ' a^^^Iime ckf^ - of expres9k>%^aiiiflBd 

dtok of tiMM flMie ehnnicteristicB the lamented subjtci»of 
this notice was unapproachable. Her low, soft, sweety ca^- 
qm i ho s $tid lieoinnarcfatiig toM wcie the mmt4Biimg4gM]i 
elfUier :Kiirykig' anuibititin, ^Every sewid ehe* ottered' ood^ 
eityed «' memn^, and Mi with a holy influence upon the 
lieart. In simplicity, ekgance, tenderness, and pathos) ia 
gnitideiir^ najesty, and the sublimity of tiiicoiitiolaMej({iatf 
liwi') «acfa ^Md 4dl of theae Malibnm was topemifBte^ 
tmd left ber aodieiiee wrapt in admtradon. Her hiexhaustible 
genius was especially apparent in the unbounded fancy di^ 
^llr)red4n her invention of aew passages^ renatkabk aino^ 
tar^Hrij^ dMevMj of exetoation, and idtoemelit >«iil^ f» 
l^t Moi^elty of their phrases. In this she was ifioom^al^ 
Oifted by nature with a voice of the most exquisite quality^ 
of wondrous compass, extending thite octav^'|fi«tl D 
V-at*i0^ Dm the tliird iine la theliassi her cadeniMi«««ffi9lNl 
a matchless variety of forms, which although they excited 
emotions of bewildering surprise, yet so truly breatlieti the 
totteyng^ langaage of the soul, that few eoidd hear iheiv 
without having their eyes snffhsed widi tears. Witt-'tNe 
exceptiotat of her fatlier, Signor Garcia, she was the only 
vocalist we ever recollect who has attempted the enharmonic 
change in an ad lihitim passi^. We rtetAemb^ hearing 
heT) at one of tlie Ancient Concerts, at the dose of the Che 
fiiroi** fW>m the Otfio of GJtick, go trough some mast extra- 
ordinary liiodulations, by means of the enharmonic change, 
upon the German 6th and the diminished 7th; and-'upoD 
another occasion, while suigbg the O salutaris^ of Qie- 
rubini, a song in which it was usual Ibr her to make a 
cadenza embracing a compass of upwards of two octaves 

* We bsf e beard het attempt the F hi alt at a private party. It was her usual 
pirhctiee iD detocod to the D, whn initiating Lahhcbe ia the daet from **La 
Pio^a d'lm Optra Stvia.'* v » 
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of hor melodj and dmsioiis were quite in the manner of 
Spolu^ a resemblance wlucb sIiq pcobaliii^r aoquirefi Jkom her 

tioliiw H«r hoof was ii Mh o i wcM g'<mA lie ^jwnfidtty Ailii 

which slie varied n melody, without departiag from tife 
sblMacter of the composition* or the design pfitfi^^hfOf, 
muL perfectly vtoitoding. This peofiU«nil|i w ^abo A riUi^ 
lihguishiDg SMtwe in h«r Mmt*B Her fmmge^mff^ 

not only remarkable Tor extent, couipass, rapid it} > and com* 
ptioatioQ; btit were ia variably marked by the rnpsl mt^m^ 
Ading. Md. frtiininf. Her aoiil ftppttuml in jmi^ ^hjog 
alie diiL v In ^« umon of the two styles, the GerMor ml 
Italian modes of singing, ^iie also stood alone. JLike SchrceJer 
Danrieni, she embraced the aesthetic branch of the art9 
«isliMB|ihiintw theftmpev^^ the doepcrtt pBtiiiiimt 
4fcAft hmnm htuti; wfaibtt with Cinti^ Soiitag, alid, QtM 
she could revel in all the luxuriant graces, and embellishments 
"fd tbe gayest and most volant imagination. Sigaar (^ar^m 
wpriBtiwded her miuaical aduoatiQa mhk a degimaCeewny 
Ihejieirtainly oould not be justified ; es her kboon iMere vo- 
remitting, and bhe never relaxed from the niosi sedulous 
pursuit, of' the luiQwledge and practice oi the weu-^Jdmfol 

v : ' MHNer TO THB MEMORY OF MALIBRAR 

, r ''The betiilUlil Is TMifabed Mid v^Coriu nac»? , : 

« 'Tw^s but as yesterday a miehty throng, » , 

Whoie hearts, as one roan's heart, thy power -could bow, ' 

' Amid loud shoutings hailed thee queen of aong, - 

And tvined sweet summer jBowers around thy hs^ \ . .t 
And those loud shouts have scarcely died away, 

And those young flowers but half forgot tlieir bloom,'* 
,ji " When thy fair crown is changed for one of clay-^- 

Thy boundless empire for a narrow tomb ! ♦ 
Sweet minstrel of the heart, we list in vain 
• ' ' For music now ; tliy melody is o'er. ' •-' 

. ; Fiddw hsth ceased o«r hearts to reign, > 
iScnnamMa hath dept to wake no more ! 
Ferewcjl ! thy sun ot life too soon hath set, . 
X > But memofy shall reflect Its brightness yet ! . Ps4«ta**^ 

2 ^ 
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SIR FRANCIS FREELING, Bart., F.S.A., 

r . : S£Cft£TAAY TO THE G]!:N£ilAL FOST OmCE* i 

-» J ' , . >* 

Sir Francis Freelin© was born in Redcliff parish, Bristol, 
commenced his official career in the post oiiice of that 
dly* On tbe estibltahment of ihe newi^aleni of moil ooochoft . 
hff Bfr. Palmer, in 1785^ he was selected by that geatleBian> 
on. account of hi.s superior aHUty and intelligence, to assist^ 
him in carrying iiis improvements into effect; and, in 17B7f^ 
ny»s introduced into the General Post Office, where beenooes^ 
sively filled the offices of surveyor, principal and resideaat swt^i 
v^or, joint secretary (widi the late Anthony Todd, Esq.) and' 
sple secretary, for nearly half a century. ■ 
pfSir Francis Freeling p os ses s e d a clear and vigoKMis itQdcyr*^ 
siding, vkh a sing^iilar -opcitttde' to seiae npon vhaliew. 
might be the main f>okit in question — great patience in invesH 
tigation — correctness of judgment, and the power of express- 
ing hb t^ughts and opinions, both verbally and..iU'W.<iKyiiig,» 
iif}ik ibrce and • precision* Hb address and manners wen^^ 
courteous and affiible^ and no person was ever inore readyi 
than himself to bear testimony to the merits, or to promote 
the just claims of others. The unremitted 'attention — the 
ijvufearied devotion which he bestowed upon the duties of \m, 
office-— were features in his charoetor which daim especial 
notice. From those duties no private cares, no pleasurable 
engagements, could ever divert his attention. Though fond 
oC society, and imparting much to Its enjoyments, he never 
forgot that, as a servant of the public, his time was not his 
own, and that the claims of official service were paramount* 
He was fortunate in obtaining that which tp a fiutbtul fuibUc 
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dervant must ^ver be Ihe highest feward^-tiie just apprectation' 

of his services by thoac whose good opinion was to he coveted. 
He possessed the unbouoded confidence and tiie warm per- 
sonal friendship of erery one of the noble individuals, without 
distinction of party, who presided over the Post Office through* 
out his career. The following— the latest tribute to his 
memory from one of these noble persons, deserves a more 
permanent record than the columns of a newspaper. In a 
recent' debate (August 18th) the Duke of Richmond remarked 
that " Sir Francis Freeling had raised himself to an important 
station by his zeal and assiduity in this branch of the service' 
of his country— -by a private character unimpeached and iln«/ 
impeaehable, and with the esteem of every indiVldnali* ' 
'•He was much distinguished by his excellent master, King' 
George the Third, and the title he enjoyed was bestowed un** 
soiicited by King George the Fourth, from whom he received^ 
otiite flattering testimoniab of approvaL Hie palehie DP W 
bsf^onetcy is dated March 11th, 1896. . . ' > . 'j^-- 

Although an ardent iidmirer of Mr. Pitt, with whom he 
was much in communication, and under whose encmiragcnoetilf 
and ttpprobatioa those improvements were mode in the syitim 
#luclk have brought the Pbst Office U> its present stated &it 
F. Freeling inflexibly acted upon the principle that ^ piiblitf' 
-servant in his situation ought not to be a political partisaui 
Of this we have a decided proof, as he had the gralifieati^ td' 
number iink>ngst his personal friends many of the ^gteA Un^' 
leading men of that period, the most strongly opposed to tiMf' 
measures and policy of Mr. Fitt. . ; ■ ; . V 

Few of llie present generation can recollect what the- j^st^ 
ifff th« eounbry were at the time Sir Fnncis PVeeling begatf 'liiy 
take a prominciil share ia tlieir administration; some, how- 
ever, there are who can do S0| and they will bear lis out in 
\ ^ \ ' : ../ - . . , . . . . 

^ tt was quite Mtiin tfirt bp to this period tin Pbat 'Office bad Itoetf aAai^ 
Vktsnd. in • fMy Indblylwifficffll to Hai ^bjtsOjS 9mnB9$ mtSi Iw incM^ms^ 
tiMt^ admuustercd as it was, it «v«s/ar better •adinitiistered'tfaaii ^ Pc^t QfitC}^ 
ia Europe, or any oUivr pari of tlie world*'^*>*Oukc of 1l^elfington*& speew in 
•lln-IiMse of LoMarlSiiQf AiigQst, ISSSi ■ ■ \ ' - ^ '1 
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ceptible in their a|)eratioD» jet of the bigkest inyiMtanoe and 
Tultw^i^'th^t ixteiMlliJof • f iniminTiiii i riiit wMiiiiii il ii <i£*tliie 

WOUBtX^t v'- . . » ■ i'' ■" \ 'it J.V.I 

w In Ifce^iiitmrcfflniMi wad dnlwof pritate Hfe^ liie qualitiaof 

Sir Francis Freeling were known and v alued by a large circle 
of attached friends; the kindoesp of his heart was unbounded^ 
ii^iofvd to do good vUenUy and inoblniawely^tlie iMdyy 
vlio had seen better days, and the widow and orpiifm^ btpm>i» 

bewail in him a fVieiul and benefactor. 
, The tew intervals which he could commaod from the labour 
•f Ilia officiaL dotles wece impnoved fay bia oatiual tBal% aided 
by great ifoiekiiese of apprehension, and aa tmnaoally Wwi^ 
tive memory. He had Ibi iued a curious and valuable library, 
and ikosa this coiiectioa he derived one of iiis g^reatest amuse- 
«Mnta» Vatkj wm di^ houm of wcterinaw and avftfpagida 
Ilk laftw days wliioh w«re tlms happily soothed. M» wm 
elected a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries in 1801 ; and he 
was one of the origkial members of the Rox^biii^g^ Ch«b| 

8ur Francis Freeling had been declining in health and 

strength for the last two years ; and an affection of the heart, 
logger with dropi»icai symptoms, had occasioned much anx- 
Iqty in the aiinds of his lemily and inends. . In the wnotbtof 
OttdMu* 1885 he waacomldered in gtceat daliger ; bat tlie akitt 
of his medical advisers, and tlie strength of hi^ constitution, 
overcame the attack, and he snrviiwd some months ia a 
whiafai thougli it held oat no lio|ie of peraianattt mw^eiyt 
aflbededy in the language of Bishop Taylor, some intervals 
and «paces uf reiieshment." But, noiw ill is landing his en- 
feebled frame, his mental powers were unimpaired; .and 
scarcely a single day passed in which he was not for some 
hours occupied in the duties of his office, whilst others were 
devoted to those of a more sacred character. 

For a great length of time he had calmly contemplated the 
great change ihat awaited himt and to which he looked ibr- 
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■Mwdilidi<*MMgnaAtd% and fkm» mMrawtedi* wan^iii 

Gody wHh devout aspirations towards his favour, and wUli 
ierveot gratitude for the blessings wbich h(6. had so en- 

lOdi of Jaly» 1886, in his 7dd year. His remaii|at«am 

linteiTed, by his own desire^ in the Cemetery in the Harrow 
Hoads Qii the 16th of July, followed by his sons, his nearest 
<hmnfct io nB j and a limilcd number of attached MendsL 

Sir Francis Freeling was thrice married. By his first hid|^ 
Ane, daughter of Mr. Christian Karstadt, he had issue the 
present Sir Henry Freeling, BarU, for some years assistant, 
asontary at the Post Office^ and John Clayton Freeiiag^ £sq. 
semtaiy to the board of excise : both are married^ and htm 
niunerous families ; and one daughter, Chfurlotte^ die wife <^ 
James Hey wood Markland, Esq^ F.R.S. and S.A. By his 
aaaond wife, Mary, daughter of Francis Newbery, of Addis«« 
«Dnibe^ JBiq-t Sk Fnncis had one daug|iter;«a«d by histthud 

» 

wife, Emily Henrietta, daughteir of the Rev. Sk Peter 'Hirers 
Bart«, he had three sons, of whom two survive ; and one 
daughter, tlie wife of C4i|itoin TiMMnas Bulkeky, of the 1st 
life guards. Sir Francis became the third time a midtsmm ii 
1812. 

In concluding this slight sketch ol one whose character and 
services were so long and sq justly appreciated by the public 
and by/hisifriflnds, we h«re only to add, that.to his aflhatiottf 
ately attached children he has left the best inherifnnee ; the 
character of tlieir fath^ as a public servant — as a gentkmaa 
»~and as a Christian in faith and practice. 

An eHcettentivhole4ength portrait of Sir Fflanoia Freeing 
waS'paihted by George Jones, Esq. R«A., and « fine engrav* 
ing from it, by Charles Turner, A.Ji.A., was pubiislifid.in 
i'&85. 



Principally from ^ The Genllemau's MagaziiM^" i 
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No. XIX. 

THE HONOURABLE 

SIR THOMAS PAKENHAM, G.CB^ 

MUHlBAh OF TME RED; aREAT UNCLE TO THE EAEJU Of) 

LONGVOBD. > 

Sir Thomas Pakenham was the fourth and youngest soi^ ot. 
Tboinas first Baron Longford by Elizabeth, created Countess^ 
of- Longford in l*IS5f daagbler and sole heirtss oC Midui^ 
Cvikf Esq. nephew and heir of Ambrote Ai]nff»$ saeoiK^ 

and last Earl ofLongiord of that family. 

Few officers have passed through the navy witii a higher 
. dmmsUtf or have been more likad* although soma have lieen 
■bre forttmate in meeting opportunities of diatingniabiog 

themselves. 

1 He firi>t went to sea in 1770 in the Southampton tfigat^ 
«ith Captain Maobrideyand in 1774 prooecdad to the ooas^ 
Guinea with Lord Comwallis. On hit return he was ap- 
pointed acting Lieutenant of the Sphinx, Captain Hunt, and 
sailed for North America. Early in 1776, General Lo^ 
Howe had evacuated Boston, and Lord Comwaliis had ar*. 
rived* It was of the utmost importance that he sliould .be 
apprised of the ciroumstance immediately, and Mr. Pakenham 
was intrusted wiih the despatches of General Clinton, and 
sent in. the armed sloop. General Gage, to Hali&x^ ysfhjifik 
port he reachad, liaving narrowly escaped capture, by an 
American squadron. Admiral Shouldam was so well satisfied 
with the skill and ability with which this service was performed, 
that IxQ. ni^e him a Lieutenant in the Greyhound frigate^ .ii^ 
whkfh W.was active^ employed and severely wounded. 
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On the return of the Greyhound to England, Lord MuU 
grave took Mr. Pakenham as second Lieutenant of the 
CourageoQSy from which he was removed to the Europe^ 
Admiral Arbuthnot's flag ship, and proceeded with him to 
North America. He was boou after made a Commander, 
appointed to the Victorj and despatched to the West Indies 
with the^ intelligence that Count d'Estaing had arrived on 
the American coast with a large fleet* On his arrival, at 
Jamaica, Captain Pakenham was transferred to the Ruby, 
Sir Peter Parker's flag ship, and was soon after appointed to 
the command of the Bristol. He then sailed with Conmiodore 
Comwallisy and- fought in those defensive actions which co- 
vered him with immortal honour. In these engagements, 
Captain Pakenham distinguished himself by his coolness and 
jadgmeiit»' for- wiiich Sir P. Parkifr promoted hin to the 
iBsk of Post Captain in the San Carlos* a ship taken fhm 
the Spaniards. His career was for a time suspended; the 
wounds he received in the Greyhound broke out airesh, baffled 
aR'medical skilly and forced him to return to England. < ' > 
'-As soon as ' he recovered he was appointed : to ^tUs 
command of the Crescent, of 28 guns, and MO mm; in 
which he accompanied Admiral Digby to Gibraltar, and 
thence to Minorca for the relief of the garrison* He retut Bed 
id company with the Flora, a large 86 gan frigate^ 'com^ 
manded by Captain Peese Williams, an officer of consummate 
skill and bravery. Off the Barbary coast they fell in with twq 
I>Citch frigates, the Castor and the Briel, rated at 5$ giHM^ 
with a crew of 230 men each. The Dntch captains hditfvM 
like heroes; the action commenced with all four frigates at 
the same time, at a close distance ; the Flora selecting); the 
Castor as rather the larger ship, leaving the Briel as the 
Cres<Sent^ antagonist, and continued without intemission' fe# 
two hours and a quarter, when the Castor, having 22 mert 
killed and 4 1 wounded, struck to the Flora, and was taken 
possession of by her. The Flora was severely handled, and 
Much crippled. 'The Crescent in. the mean time had nbt 
been favoured by a like good fortune, and her action lasted 
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scmiewLat longer ; the Briel shot nway her mnin and iriisen 
iiiaat%'anii;the wreck hi^mg witbin board, rendered her gang 
mtkoB9^'mi1lke'Mp''wmmsmgieakkd$ md she hwA'lW'^ 
erew kiUel' or wonnded*' At tins noment, the l^bteft 
captain hailed the Crescent : " Brave English captain I Why 
dofflftyou strike? You can resist no longer." Captain Paken*- 
hMn npiiedf ^ I know itf*' and was obliged to lund dowu'Mi 
eolovles. Hie name of the noble Mlow, the eaptain of tht 
Briel, who would not allow a single gun to be fired into the 
Crescent after she lost her masts, was jOrthujs. Captain 
WiUiamsy faowever, was not slow in coinn^ to Ihoftsote of 
his fimnd : ^4lh great diffieaky he got the Flora's head towtiwb ' 
the Crescent's, and prevented the Briel from taking posses- 
sion oi h&Vf and the latter with considerable ditiiculty, m«kie 
her tfseape. Tiie misibrtnnes of Captain Pakenham did tatt 
end' here. < A few nights afterwards two large French frigate^ 
hove in sight. In the crippled trim of our ships, all resistance 
would have been useless and wanton : the Castor made her 
eaeape Ihwi die enemy, and the Crescent was taken« Tiie 
Flora, however, arrived safe in England. The Court lfar<^ 
tial, which, as a matter of course, was held upon Captain Pa- 
kenhani,came to the unanimous opinion, "that the Honourable 
Captain Pakenham throughout the actios behaved -with the 
coolest and ablest judgment, and with the firmesl? and most 
determined resolution ; that he did not strike till he was to- 
tally unable to make the smallest defence, anji the Court do 
therefore honourably acquit him. They cannot disaiss hnn 
withoot expressing their admiration of hb conduct, wheMin 
he manifested the skill of an able and judicious seaman, and 
the intrepidity of a gallant o^cer." 

CSaptain Pakenham was- ^ipofnted to the Minem km the' 
Channel Fleet, under Lord How^ and continued in her tfll 
the conclusion of the war. When the French revoluiion 
renewed hostilities, Lord Chatham gave Captain Pakenham 
the command of the Invincible 74^ and in the complete defeat 
given to the enemy, on the- 1st of Jane, he bore a distingttisked^ 
part. He was dosely engaged witb> and captured La Gu$te> 
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which ship he afterwards cdfnmatidcd. He iiad all his life 
b«en;QOled. for origitiaA' humour ; pe^oeivmg at the cl<W4lf 
^ «etioiii wkidi InpfM^ aa did- that of 'Waterloo^' otv a 
Slmday, tbe Dtfenoe, o«b <ff oiiF stiudt MWiiiiy^fiitiTSy oom* 
manded by Captain, afterwards Lord Gambier, an admirabk 
officer Md most religious man, whose heroic gallantry liad 
bbia die admiration of ihe «diole fl^ lying imttiafaMp upon- 
til** mtHeff with ewwf mssk shot away by die boards lie 
sailed past him and liailcd hiirj ; " I say, JeiiHuy 1 whoiu the 
Loi'd loTeth ke chastiseth ! Luiij Jemmy, Itdi^'' It was in vain 
Ibr t mm j to attempt to luff widioat his luaatsi but ha piiM 
baUy enjolyad aa moeh aa any one tbe goodi-h«Mo«ir«d< 
raillery of his friend. ' ' 

i Captain Fakenham's gallantry in the action was not more 
moatkafale than hia right feeling afterwarda^ and finr which ha 
daaenrcdly obtanad tha highest raapeebr Lotd Hem bad 
been called upon to mention the names of those Admirals arid' 
Captains whom he considered as having distinguished tham* 
fldbnes. The hst» before it was' sent to the Adtaiakyf mm 
shown hf Sir Roger Carlis to Capt« Pakenfaam, who observed, 
** I don *t see Duckworth's name here." Sir Roger Curtis 
said that Lord Howe did not know that Captain Duckworth's 
name ought to be there. ^ Well dien,** said Captahi Flshen^ 
ham^' ^ if Lord Howe does not pot in Dochwortih'a name^ 
I wish that he would take out mine.'* Upon which, Sir 
Roger Curtis went back to Lord Howe» and Captain DudE- 
worth^i none was inserted. 

C^9lam ' Fftlmfaam was, soon after the action, appointed 
to La Juste, and continued to command her till the un- 
fortunate mutiny broke out at Spithead, when lie and 
Captain Nieholls of the Mariboroogh werei widi many other 
Qtptatns, sent ashore by their CreWs^ In 1 795, he was 'made 
Colonel of the marines, and st;rved under Admirals Walde- 
grave^ Comwaliisy and Alan Gardner. In 1799, he was 
advaneed to ihe rank of Rear*Adniral ; in 18<l4^ to that of 
Vjoe^Admind ; mid in J 810, to that of AdniirRl;^ and in 
l^^Q, he waa created Grand Cross ot tiie Batli. • 
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Sir Thomas Pakcnhani was aa exceedingly goud-humourcd 
man ; it was told of him xhotf after lus untortunate capture by 
the Briely whenever he went to . church, he alluded to the 
circainstance in the Litahy : From battle and murder, ami 

Jroui a Dutchman^ Good Lord tieliver us." 

He married January 24th, 1785, Louisa, daugliter of the 
Right Honourable John Staples, by whom he had issue eight 
sons and several daughters': 1. Edward Midiael Conc^ly, 

Esq. M.P. for county, Donegal, aud Lientunant- Colonel 
of the Donegftl Militia, who assumed that name on the death 
of the late Lady. Louisa ConoUy^ when he inherited o^nsideiw 
able estates from hk maternal ancestors : he married in 
Catherine Jane, daughter of Chambie Brabazon Ponsonby 
Barker, Esq., axui cousin to the Earl of Besborough, by 
whoKii he had a numerous family ; 2« Thomas Ihikenh8m,.of 
the Honourable East Company's civil service in Bengal, who 
tnanied in Isabella Mary, daughter of Lieut.-G«neral 

Sir Frederick Augustus Wethereli, K.CH. and by her, who 
diedin ldS7| had issuey-a son, George; 3» Williams 4* CajH 
tain John Pakenham, ILN* who married in 18 17) Caroline 
Emily, daugliter of Rear- Admiral Sir Home Kiggs Popliain, 
K.C.B. and has several children ; 5. Louisa Anne, married in 
a814» to WiUiam Xhttton PoUard, .Esq* • 6. Ehzabeth ; 7. 
JEfenri^ta, married in 1826, to tlie. Rev. John Hare; 8. 
Richard Pakenham, Esq , Secretary of Legation in Mexico ; 
9. the JLiev. Robert Pakenham, who married in 1829, Harriet 
Maria, daughter of the Eight Honouiable Dennis Browne, 
and has issue ; 10. Cbtbarine^ who died umnarried in 1881 ; 
11. Sarah, married in 1831 to Samuel Law, Esq. ; 12. Henry, 
in the Royal Navy ; 13. Helen; 14. Arthur; and 15. Eaiilyi 
who died in 18S1, in her 8th year. 

Sir Thomas Pakenham died . at Dublin, on the- fid of 
i'fcbiuaiy, 183G, aged 78. ' . * ' 
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No. XX. 

JOHN maynje; esq* 

. • - • •* " 

AOTHOB OP «HB 81LLEII QV»f'^ km OTttBB MtlHS. 

A BioGBJUPHSR bas indeed a pleasing task to pafoitn* when 

he can at tlie same time ilu^c nicmoi ialii both to genius and to 
virtue ; and such a task is ours at the present moment, while 
pepning this brief notice of the life and writings of the author 
of the Siller Gun." 

Mr. Mayne wais born in Dumfries. He received his 
education at the Grammar School of that town, under the 
taton^ of the learned and venerable Dr. Chapman, whose 
memory he has thns eulogised in the third canto of- his 
already mentioned poem i— 

Nor is it only dassic iair, 
■ . • Mere Grade and Latiui and nae mair, 

. Chapman, wf fond parental care 
Has. hnr combined, 
, With a' the gems and jewels, rare 
That deck the mind! 

' On leavmg school at a very early age, he became a printer, 

and wrought on a weekly paper called the DumlVies Journal, 
conducted by Professor Jackson. Before long, however, he 
left Dumfries for Glasgow, accompanying his fiither's &mily> 
who took up their residence on a property they had aoqaired 
at Greathead near that city. 

While a youth, he found time^ " ere care was born," to 
cherish native Scottish feelings, or in other words to breathe 
the breath of poetry; for in Scotland, these two ate akio,-^ 
her grand and lovely scenery, her woods, her high hills, and 
lakes, together with the warmheartedness of her lad^ . and 
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]am^^<xm a gardeii ifhoreiil tN^elty bos boen^deiitfai^i to 
takd root arid fliNirtsb. Th*ic ^^Min^" ripened ^oth .Ui 
years, nature was his studjy if nature may be called a i>iudj» 
itvM»«4iappy choice. > i 

K , film prior iti the dawning cf the nose of Bmnuk liov«rim 
than hftif a century since, Mr. Mayne fiist aarned hnrgjoaHf, 
rcfHitation as a poet; and it is remarkable that from a little 
pMce of his, entitled " Hallow-e'en," Robert Burns was iin«r 
Aaiibtedly Intpiiad and led to write bia admlrabls inetai .aR 
the same subject. This curcumstance was truly gratifying ta 
our bill tl ; his p^neral tone of sentiment and measurement of 
verse having been closely followed, or rather adopted, by the 
*^,hi^hest chief" that ever warbled Scottish song^" . • ) 
*Vlil 17779 libe original of the ** Siller Gun" was wntoiiii h 
consisted uf only twelve stanzas, printed at Dumfries on a small 
<|uai^o page, which were shortly ailer extended to two eantoa^ 
an<I.:repii|ieed there. It became so popular, that other edan 
lions quidcly followed ; it increased to thtee cantos, arful wki 
again put lorth in 1808, with luateiial alterations and addi- 
tions, extending it to four cantos, with notes and glossary^ 
i^natber elegant editiooi eiriarged to fife cantos, was pttb^< 
lisKed by subscription last year. This -poem describes ^iJk^ 
celebration of an ancient custom, which was revived in 1777, 
of shooting for a silver gun on the King's birth-day. It ex«« 
l|ilMts^ many exquisitely painted scenes and sketches of cba^ 
raistar, drawn horn life, with the ease and vigour of a Hogartb 
or a Burns. We revel in the jestive mirth and uproar of the 
day: and question if even the victorious marksman, William 
l^ac I^^ish himself, came off better (leased than oursalvei «&th 
^e pfoi^vce. of Ihe &stinil. . , - ; ^ . . . ^ , 

, 'For some time after the first publication of the " Siller 
Qj^i," Mr. Mayne corresponded with Rnddiman's Magauins^ 
ft weekly misifiieUany, in yrhich bis ^< HaUa^-d'ett"* ai^d^dfe^ 
minor efibrts won bim fiivonr; and exchanged verses In print 
with Telford the 'late civil engineer, ' who was a native of 
Dumfries, and in his yputh \vas wuch attached to the rustic 
muse. ' rt. < '. 
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y- Willie €H^8go#9 Mr* Mayne* iiaoMd thtfoaghr k r«g^ii 

time of service in the hmise of the Messrs. Foul is. Tlliu 
ended, and having to make his own way ia the world, he 
resolved on coming up to LondoUy where he commeDeectflik 
Mdee end hoMireble canpr, wbkb he did not i^qnisli kill 
fltemnpmtively late period in life; » " <M 

• For many years, he was printeri eilitx)r, and joint-pro- 
piMter<itf Star evening paper, ui whteli noi e ^w of >fai« 
mmt^bmiUtSA MIeda fint appeared. He alio comepcnM 
with the magoaunes ; md emon^st others, the Gentleman^ 
Magaadne was indebted to him for several [)retty little poeai$» 
Wtir|persed in the volumes from 1807 to 1817* ' 

Balfde th» ^fiUler Oun*'' hie only other work oflen^'ti 
•fdeKi^tlve pota of ^xmsidefahle merit, otlkd « Gksgow 
Ni^hich was published in 180.S, illustrated with notes. In the 
sme year he priul^d EngHshi Scots* and Irishmeo,'' e 
jHttwotfrAddiese to itbe inhebkants of the United Knigdbini 
fiif eiher wof ke ere beUeds, &a ' 
- As a poet of Scotland, though Burns alone surpassed him^ 
Mr* Mayoe was modest and unambitioua; he hae written 
lktl% end that Ubde welL in dokig hrgAy^ many, huteed'of 
inereasing, have materially lowered their reputation^ 'MW 
Mayne deserves greater praii>e for having, as lar as possible, ' 
perfected iihe SiUer Gun,*' tlian if a moi^ eager ambition 
had prompted him to offer to the world another poem, and! 
"Iiolli 'bad been left nnpoKshed and unfinished. Perhaps, 
where he most of all excelled, was in his ballad effusions; 
snch as his Logan Braes,'' which is a general £Eivourlte. 

" it If melanclioly to consider thai a man ivhose' love^ll^ 
Ills country was bound by the dearest ties of sentiifieHt ^aAA 
feelmg, whose heart was ever in his native Dumfnes, " the 
bonniest toun that Scotia kens,'' and whose utmost wishes! 
nuijittbe lodged of from the annexed pasisages^^ " - ' 

And O I may I, ere life shall dwii^e . ^^\^f 
' To its last scene, ^ ^ 

Return, and a' my sorrows tine ' ' ' 

At heme again ! * * ' 

R S 
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Mid— 

— Though it's mooy a Unigsoiiie year^ . \ 
Since fit' o* caret and scant o' gear>^ 
I left thy banksy iweet Nith» aae dear^ 

This heart o* mine 
Lowps light whene'er I think or hear 

O' thee, or thbe ! 

(,m» Gum.) 

— should never, —>such are the crosses in this life, — have 
held himself in arcomstaoces to return; but Mr. Mayne was 
happy, and attained a ripe old age, an age indeed few poi^ 
have niinibcred — happy not because he had less troubles to 
contend with; the reason is obvious, — he was a worthy and 
religbus man ; and if there is a blessing on earth, John Mayne 
Iias'had it» — his memory is blessed* He was Idnd Ui effefy 
one, and universally beloved. Allan Cunningham, of kindred 
spiritf has told us of him that *^ a better or warmer-hearted 
inan;never existed.*' Another pleasing writer very truly says, 
' he never wrote a Hn^ the tendency of which was not 'tb 
aETord innocent amusement, or to improTe and increase tlie 
happiness of mankind." What a character is this ! To him 
the words of Shakspeare may be wellappliedy-~ 

* <* His life was gentle ; and the elements 

So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, ** This was a man ! ' • 

Mr. Mayne's death took place, in Usson-Urove Soiilli^^von 
the 14tfa of March, 1886* . 

I 

" We ha^ learned with great pleasure, that k is theiolwi- 

tion of the Poet's son to give the world a memoir of his father, 
' with a reprint of *^ Glasgow," and same hitherto w^ubUshed 
poems. ,if'i, 

J* From " The Gentleman's Magazine." • - .71 

» ' < ,f ' • ' r < «, > < I • 
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No. XXI. 

THE REV. EDWARD BURTON, 
.^aim r&offissoR of divinity in the UNiv£U8iTy 07 

... p^UrpBO; CAMON of CHRIST CHUBCH; AMD EBCIOB OF 
%. SWXLHfiy IN OXFOBD6RIRE. 

,Dji. Burton was born February 13. 1794, at Shrewsbury, ip 
iViittch city his £uher, Major Edward Burton, was then rest* 
*d9Qt» He was edocated at IVestminster, but was never on 

|he (bnndation; and, as a commoner, went to Christ Cljurcfi, 
of which house he was matriculated. May 15. 181 2. Here, 
iiis remarkable application, his high talent, and exemplary 
conduct were soon noticed, and in the iR>lldwing year^ a 
studentship was given him by one of the Canon's, on tlie 
express recommendation of the Deari antl Chapter. In 
Easter, 1815, he was examined for his degree, and his name 
appears in the list of that term in the First Class, both in 
Classics and in Mathematics. He took his degree of Bachelor 
of Arts October 29. 1815 ; and soon after was ordaintjJ to the 
curacy of Tetenliall in Statibrdshire, where he resided for 

-.BMC time in the zealous discharge of every duty oonoected 

, vllh his profession. 

* On ihu 28lh of May 181b, he piocceilLd Master ol Arts, 
and })assed the greater j>art of that and the following year on 
the Continent, visiting every place worthy of observation In 
France and Italy, inspecting the public libraries, collating 
MSS., and ol^alning accurate iulurmation on all subjects con- 
nected with his favourite pursuits. Some idea of his research, 
as well as the extent of his inquiries, and the isccaniey of his 
observation^ may be formed from a perusal of his work on the 

li '6 
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'AtitiffilHJes of Rome, wliicii is pcrliapb the mu»l ubeiul, ftnd'4t 
^liie B»me time the leael pretendiiigy pvblication conoenung 

'tn>>92i9 Mr. Burton Moeptsd thecAoo ofnicot pffettdwr 

in the I'niversity. His Sermons were distinguished rtdt 
more by their theological learnings acute criticism, and sound 
'add ol the tmae time CMidid argamenty than by their un^fieeted 
■|>iety, and liiat gennuia ChrisUao fealing whidi lobi etali 
religious polemics of all their bitterness. 

On the I2th of May, 1825, he married Helen, daughter of 
jlKshdeacoD Corbelti of Loogor HaU, Shropshire ; and ntmf 
did any UDum take plaoe aaoia trtdy founded on nutuMl 
affeelionf or one productive of giealer donestie happioesa. 
Mrs. Burton regardctl licr husband as an object of her just 
pgide and admiratioo, as weii as her fondest love; she entered 
ImiyaU Ilia TiewSf seconded all his effinrti^ and rendered Mm 
the* most Suable aaaistanoe, snperintending bis cbacilable 
institutions^ and forwai iliiiir all his* beneficent intenlioiis wiiii 
a aeal not inferior to his own* 
' Innuediately after his marrii^ Mr. Burton came to reside 
in Oxford, and b«^n to take a prominent part in aoadentical 
matters. He was nominated a Public Examiner in 182G. In 
1827, on the promotion of Dr. Lloyd to the Bishopric of 
Oxford^ he became his Eauwiining CSiaplaui» and the fo^ 
kmnog year was chosen to preadi the Bampton Lectures. 
It will be tocfi^ too^ fWnn the list of his works with which we 
shall close this memoir, that during the whole of this period 
bis active mind was folly employed. A pamphlet on the 
absolving power of the Romish Churchy his Testunooiea of 
<fae lAntOfNicene Fathers^ and the pubUeadon of his friend 
Dr. Elmsley's notes on some of the plays of the Euripides, 
|)rove that his hie was anything rather than an idle one* 
iOi|.ifaia'87th of NoiendMr, 1828, he proeeeded to cbe degree 
iorJteiidforJu Divinity, as a Grand Compoonder. 

In tlie fiumtner of 1829, the University was dejjtived of 
Ab^ able services of her Professor of Divinity, by the prema* 
jteim dii»tb.o€Dr« Lic^d, tfaeu .nlan. Bishop o£ Oxford; and 

4* 
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illr« Biytpp ■wpiipmediiitaliyjon w ifc d t» succeed Im». 3ir 

Robert Peel could not Imve recommended, noi the miimfi^r 
bave made, a more judicious selection, oor oiie.,tb|i(< g^ViP 
girM^ -sutis&ctioo |o the Untvmiiy at Isrgitb ami .to Cbriat 
diureb in |iarticiilar» lor <1I fierrnie were i^need on the 
peculiar fitness of Mr. Burton for the Divinity Chair. To tlie 
^Biibap of Gilford, the students in Divinity were £jrfittiiif|9b|i|l 
tfbf.;aii edoMnible end most effective adfilitifin to the, unniI 
node of obtaining theological information -~ the eitablifhaawt 
;of privaU classes^ in adcHtioa to his pubhc lectures. This 
plan Dr* Burton (for he proceeded to his degree of Doctor 

in JUmaky Jmuh ^ 18S9) foUowed up with eqnal ,Mial and 
dUigenoe, devoting nuMh of hit time tn the imtmctifiBiflf 

the future candidates ibr holy orders. lie read with one 
iislasa various portionft of the Saiptures, with another th^ 
iwarka «f the Fathers, with a fbhrd, the E cdet i at rtti d 
jHialorians : and we nay appeal to tboM (and they ana 
{.dreds) who have reaped incalculable benefit from his instruo- 
tionsy to speak of his profound and compreiiensive learning, and 
jof the candour and pei^cuity of his doctrinal statementa* Hi3 
leotnre on the minbterial offioe was pecnliarly impresiayii^ 
lieeanse the snggestions of the pYofessor were so perfaodf 
realised by his own example, as rector of Ewuhiie. A 
person who saw Dr. Burton only at Ewelme might have 
snppoaed that his parish absorbed his whole attaiUion^ whil^ 
another who watched only his University career, might iiat% 
inferred, with equal probabilii}, that his time was wholly 
xxxupied in collecting and communicating theological 'kooHfip 

Ewehne was inddated to Dr. Burton for the estahlishmejlt 

,of various charities, among which the boy and ^irl schools 
are especially deserving of notice^ as he never neglected, c^rcu 
for sli]diea» the duty, as he considetwi it|i ol.teaohiagii* 
them the etanntary fernllia of dbe gospeL> Ji[ei>de«Diydi« 

portion of almost every day, in this manner, to the Clhristian 
^i^lti^«;^np of 4^idren. We must also particularly mentioa 
ius altenallona in the Chwecfa, for nplhtngi^eould U«nnMfe 
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ifniTcfi, rebtiffi by the Earl of Sufrolk, early in the fifteenth' 
centuiy, is a spacious and veil proportioned edifice, consisting 

f luiT^iioith. and south aisles, a good cbancelf and ^^so^ 
mid very corioat chapel on the soa^ ride cif the cha^fi^ 
flinch contaiiis an c^ltar-tomb of the Ciiaucers, and the ma^i- 
ficent monument of Alice the Doehess of Suffolk. The 
whole, hidoding the chancelf was»- as is usnaly fllleil with 
Ipews of ▼aiioos sizes, shapes, and ineqnalities m heighth. ' 
was no easy matter, as may well be imagined, to induce a 
nhole parish to abandon their ancient sittings, and give tip^ . 
as it were^ their ecclesiastical castles, to becone tenants ift 
Qonibon of more hambfe and smaller dwellhags. Dr. Bar- 
tdn*d example and persnarion however prevailed. He first 
erected open seats in the chancel, and these Mrs. Burton, her 
friends, and family regularly occupied. By degrees the 
parishioners perceived the marked dififerenoe in the Bpptaamdt 
'ef the ehsiBoel, and the good efleet prodooed by the altenttlDn ; 
and in a short time they came to a resolution that the whole 
church should undergo a similar change. Dr. Burton pro- 
.Cimd plans, enconrsged the general feeling Ibr improvement 
asristod the necessary funds, and the result i% that Eweime 
is now one of the handsomest and most commodious parish 
churches in the kingdom, and a pattern in respect of seats 
well deserving of imitation elsewhere. 

Dr. Burton's death, which took place at Ewetme^ on the 
^,19th of January, 18S6, may be truly said to have been on all 
accounts premature ; but with a weak constitution, and a frame 
'SSiythihg but strong, he was not sufficiently careful of himself. 
He had snli^red from a violent cold, with an affiMstion of the 
chest, for some days ; which was aggravated by his pei loi ming 
. service on the Sunday week before his death, and by visiting 
. lOKfad' (feff^theiast time) on the dsy folloiring. - 

XMr; BoHesi was appohited a Delegate of fh6 l^ivenii^ 
Press on his becoming Professor of Divinity. Of his utility 
^and active exertions in that capacity, the following list of his 
' pobl^(;9tiQ^^bf|il^;«^ 
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An Introduction to the Metres of the Greek Tragedi^iis. • -^o.* 
pxford. This we • UeUeve hi» . ^Wt pyUfcitfiofv 4^.anjp^[|vif|4 
in 1814. ■ 

A translation of a part of Aristotle's Ethics, afterwards com- 
pleted by the present head master of Winchester School. Svo. 
tgt5* " " ■ ' ' - ^ - ^ 

A Description of the Antiquities and otiier CnriositsM of Hotiiec 
OxSatdf -mh, flmnA tmuh %Hh itMUmuk 0 «^ tftvA 
Juond. 1828. 

^ The Poirer of the Keys ; or» Considerations upon the Absolving 
Powers of t&e Churchy &c» 8vo. Oslbrd» 1823. 

%tllnioities'of Hie Ante-Nieene FsAen to the Dlvklt^ W 
4qilidiC«: 8f e; OMBtei Flrei% 1816. Aiid agiin; #M odMIM 
jibkieliewrtM<i 188ft. r t .v ji 

... .The Worka of Geov Bull^ DJ>. Biahep of St, liev^'s, e^ 
Jected and revised: to which ta prefixed hu Life, by Rob. N^l^fy 
Esq. 4 vols. 8vo. Clarendon Fressy 1827. 

*• An Enquiry into the Heresies of the Apostolic Age, in Eighl 
Sermons, at the Lecture founded by the Rev. John Bampton. 8vo. 
.Oxford, 1829. • 'v •] 

An Attempt to ascertain the Chronology of the A eta 
Apostles, and of St. Paul's Epistles. 8vo. Oxford, 1830. ^ , 

The Greek Testament, with English Notes. 2voIs. 8vo. QitfouL 
1830; and again 18S/>. 

Testinionit > of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the Doctrine of thb 
Trinity and the Divinity of the iioly Ghost. Svo. Clarcafioii 
JPress, 1831. I 

Remarks upon a Sermon preached [by Mr. JUuUeei ^ Ex^tq^r 
College,] at St. Mary's, Feb. 6. 1831. 8vo. 

One Reason for not entering into Controversy with Jin aopny- 
mbiia Author of Strictures. 8vo. Oxford, 1831. ' 

Hunq^ on the Demand for Churcb Reform, evo^- 'Okl^ 

Advioft for the proper OfaaervaBoe of the Sunday. limfittiK^si^ 
13S1 ; and apun in 1884^ . .,^r< ^1! 

Lectures upon the Eocleaiaatical History of the First Jpentu^y. 
Svo. Oxford, 1881. . ■ > 

Lectures upon the Ecdeaiostied II!stoi7 bf the' S§c8aff ml 
Third Centuries. ^8fo. Lend. 188ft^Tliesft'i««ii«iieil',iian3j«M. 
kcted and pointed in 2 vols. 8vo. Oxford, 183^ l^^e. Ippow 
ing title, «* Lectures, &c. from the <>«cif^i^fi ^Jf J^p^ifSj,JJhg^ 

theYear313." ■ > - ^.,0 

Seniiua before the University of 6xFo¥d, on the 2ist of ISfarcii, 
1832, being the day appointed for a general humtiiation. 8vo. ■'■i 
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Sennou prmfacd befora the Universitj qf Oxford. 8vo, Lond. 
1888. They m ftirfBfQr in numbefi inil wer^ piefw^ied b^eeii 
1825 and 188K 

Tba Beoafil of tbe Succnent of tb« lord's Suffer e?i|do%ied. 

Iteo. Lpiid.}88|K; a^iinuilSM. 

Pearaoo on the Creed. A seir edition* rertied and oonrooted* 
Svols* 8vo. Uniror&ity Press, ISMt 

Thooglits OD the SopaiaKioo qf Clmrpb fmd J^t^tf . 8va. L(Mid. 

1834. 

Upon the death of Dr. Elmsley, Dr. Barton published a 
new edition o( the Medea and HeraclidaB of Euripides, wirii 
Motes fiekoted from the MSS. oH that distinguisbod sflboiar; 
8to. Oarendon Freasy 18S8. - < "''S 

-Wlm his lUend and patron. Bishop Lloyd, died^ He 
superintended an edition of the Greek Testament, iWth 
parallel passages, and the Canons of Jbkisobitts, oommeuced by 
Jimfr ptckle, lino. 1890; ih wnii as eompleted «n oditianr^tf 
Oranmer^i Catechism, the preparation of whioh had beeH 
rfiade by him, but the work left unpublished. They were 
both published at the University Press ; the latter in 18£9| 
8vo. 

' He was also at the time of *hls deaA engaged in preparing 

for the press a series of Tracts in defence of the Church 
of England, more especially against the errors of popery. 
Jeremy Taylor's Dissoasive was intended to form the first 0f 
the series, and actually printing ; and he had also undertaken 
the superintendence of ir i^ew editition of Bishop Beveridge 
on the Thirty ^ni lie Articles, with the addition of iiiat pr^ate's 
dlisernitions on the last six Articles, supposed to have*beeli 
tdsf, but lately recovmd, and now in M& in the tibraiy of 
the Presideat of Magdalen. 



^ ' -Fr^m Ihe Gentienmn^s Magazine."* 
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JEREMIAH HOLME WIFFEN, ESQ. 

W^HBN the aged man, who has solaced a long series of yaara 
Ipfj Ao<dd%htfiii |Hir suits of literature, u gathered to smeli 
sweet ittid blosaom in the dosl^" atiil do we Mgvet the km wWeb 
ike ivoHd hes suetained in one of thoee whose dispositioiie 
and efibrts have all been directed to the improvement and 
happiness of his kind. But when» as in the present iii&tsiice| 
tie^ Mividnikls &U in the thj vidst of their .liQp»me4 
^ eeiMer««-» when the pleasing poet, the amkble philanthiopistl 
the accomplished scholar, the reiiued and estimable man in 
every relation of life, are torn in a moment away^ the.ey£Qt,i9 
indeed to he deplored with no common feelings of sorrow md 
nxHiming. , 

There are circumstances in Mr. WifFen's life which call 
for a peculiar notice, independent of the g^erai tiieraes of 
praise wUch his literary chacacter exhibits* in common -with 
brotbeKwviitarles of the. Muses. He was the keond poet nff 
the Society of Friends (or, why should not we use the mone 
accustomed appellation, when it is impossible that we cai^ 
intend any disrespect by it ?— - he was the second Quakei* 
in Ik dironological sense; that fine 4d4'|^ifd .aj|4 
social writer, Scott of Amwell being the first — 7 the i^ost jpi 
his own time by priority, having courted the Nine before 
either Bernard Barton or Uowitt, and the first in excellence. 
The first poet of. has <»wii sode^ (aadt.ahisl there are too 
km simikriy sttnated in any class) who was taken by the 
hand, and raised to distinction and " lettered ease," by a 
nobleman. Whilst regretting the loss of so ingenuous and 
accomplished a mani the Duke of Ikdford will always have 
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the suiisf^lion of re<!oIIecting) that he was the instrument of 
Aistering laaturity talents of no common ord^, a]id,i)lj^:Df[ 
bie«klwiPgtlfM>t^ a literal and ^utetaiilial wfgww4*r^ :^.,u 
,t JSMt of a very xo^ieotaUe fiunily in ihe iiiiddla4]m>, life. 
Wiffeli was designed for the scholastic profession, and for 
some years actively engaged in it; but the literary capar 
)Nlitie9. Wihich bis hours of leisure developed^ wm not kiigite 
j^wfltiog through all obstacles of accidental ciwHHPS<»nffl) 
His first poetical effiisions were contributed to a volume 
^der the title of " Poems by Three Friends." . These w^e 
IHmeded by» perhaps, his happiest sod nost splpted^^ 
^m-mm o£ stanzas, ia aUusidn to the poftraits.ait Wjql|ui9 
j^ybbey, in the first topographical publication of a jii^snile 
ftiend; which were afterwards reprinted, with the tiU^ of 
** The Russell." . A subsequent perusal of Chire4dQ|K.jiw^ 
imeii toi to lake a mora &VDiinble.viev of the charantfT of 
^lli^rifla . L f . and naioiie . experience prompted him on - 3 
republication, whilst retaining the irrefragable praise of. X^of^ 
iM^iUiaip . iiussell, to soften, some general rather ueili-fffgii. 
anpiwnoiis. Mr. Wiifea was^ ia his^coiifimied dbanaetatv «a 
dibflBal amd candid Whig; a reformer, but an attached fri^ 
aofall our valuable and sterling established institutions. / f 

In 181^, appeared his ''Aonian Hours." The. 
^im^a'i^ of a^JM^bouring wood» wiuch .was aStm. haamUdJbf 
ybaailtyand talenl, bad for him. the inspiring excitcttent of ti^ 
gTi^y^ of (Eaoue or Egeria : . , 

« Nobis placeant ante omnia sylv®."' * ' ^ 

In pleasing reflections of literary survey and retrospect, 
ardent social feelings, refined lone-thoughts, and the influence 
V^f v'^ universal Pan/' under a purer appdlatboy lliis^ftAiine 
rJbllh^'#u#bmfs. A. tmnslasion of the priabe.of .^^tofth 

ega, from a military tx- 
ipj^in the Vega, a piaia of Grenad^i), was his jiest^iKjirl^, 
completed in 1822. He has smoothly rendered his ftk bo m*^ 
pastorals, ai^ beamiftjHy giten^his soonets'aiid iftisccHifo^^ 
pieces, pirticbUu^ly the <^e to the */ floweii* of Omde." 
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This volume was elegantly prioiedi with a portrait of tfa^ 

poet 18 inftnribr' onfy lik « Life of Tamo^ Mdi^AMfrii 

much in the book to excite the best and luobt pleas iiig feelings. 

liis miscellaneous poems, at variotts periods, would ftil two 
O^ Itfnrae tohmmrtfome of these ir«re pabiielMd 4i^:liMi 
imiiaMlsy Timet* Teleseope^'^ ftc &e« • Among' these' «i4 
ti'anslations from Catullus, Propertius, and other Latin authors; 
Many of his own little early pieces were of an Anacreontic 
jeheraeteT} and would not have diegraced a Moore ; but th«f 
iirere difested of all impropriety. The ballad of <^ The Luek 
df'Bden Hall'* is his happiest effort in that very allmeiiva 
species of composition. 

^ ' He had some knowledge oi a&tronoiny and Uo^any, and 

tidas a-tofcerable though not perfect classical scholar. 

« ' But theses and all hb odwr works, indading a poem^oii 

the pathetic fortunes of the lievoted classical daughter, Jnlia 
-Alpinttla» were only subsidiary or introductory to his MsLg- 
Inum Opus for, in the spirit of the Roman sophist^ iiehsid 
j«<dai«d and eiboted a great work, which dKMild'hete^iem 
his own, ' — his " Tasso." By this he will live. It whs the 
work of six or seven years ; and the greater part of the iioui's 
^devoted to the first half of the translatioa were. stolen :ftom 
'fiebpf and spent by the nudnightoiL His UjSUmmi happ^^ 
cheered and encouraged by the society of nsters of fiori^ 
cultivated minds, and an ingenious and attached brotkmp. 
This was his long cherished and &vourite work-— 

" His pride at noon, his vision of the night, 
^' ' His hope at morn, his joy at lonely eve." 

After an elegant poetteal dedicstbn Id the Duoh^ «ef 
•)Bedted» it is prefroad by an ample^ and emUaiftly Trunin 

biography of Tasso *, which throws more light on the victssi- 
^4ndes of iiis -caiseerf . his romantic attachment to the royal 

^^^j * He has amply developed the varied power«s of Ta^so's mind; and has 
asserted, that had he not been (be first Doet, he m^;ht have perhaps been the 
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Leonora, and the fluctuations of his treatment by Alphonso, 
iIms aiTf wl^b lifld befeie appesfed. For Mr« Wiil^ 
il^M m liidcftllgMljiB wttifdUct idito tbe most tetkinhii? VBbmoMH 

«nd the most curious documents ; and never left any tbii^ 
unsought which was likely to bear upon the character he was 
about to tmt 0^ In hb transUrtioii of tlM aoUe Sorrentbe^ 
lie baa adopted the SpcBflerianttaBBB} towliiohyUkeiBovth^, 

he was mucli attached. He considered, that whilst it ap^ 
proached the form of Tasso's composition^ it gaire additional 
ioope ler an aniple rendering of the ttUam riim-ii^ £n|^Uili»« 
If has translation has any fiuil^ it consists in ks boilig M 
rather too paraphrastic a character : but this was the mere 
profusion or waste of his wealthy fancy. He could not be 
satisfied willi being a mere transmitter — he must add novel 
but consistent ornaments* Mr« Wiffen poisessed^ in a gretft 
degree, the felicHas** of Horace, and the quality 

«scril)ed by Johnson to his friend Goldsmith : his pen 
adorned whatever it toudied." His intrinsic fidelity is, howr 
erer, great. In his pages, the graceful conscientiousness oT 
Ciodfrey, the turbid heat of Rinaldo or Eustace, the dignified 
chivalry of Tancred, the seductive blandishments of Armida, 
and tlie pure and elegant devotedness of Erminia, have aU 
the vi v id ness and all the truth of the illustrious origUial. 

'The 'first edition was in two spledid royal octavo vokmies, 
decorated with the best wood vignettes to each canto. A 
-second edition has been published^ in foolscap octavo. Not- 
vntfastanding ^e high praiae awarded in - ail distinguished 
qaaatera to this translation^ including the private ^estiniciiy 
of Sir Walter Scott, it has not yet obtained the general cir- 
culation it 'merits. Perhi^ justice will be done to it by 
aitf^ivofiw • 

b-Amu^aftar the appeaimee of <hi8 Aotihni HowNf/^-lfee 

Attention of the Dnke of Bedford, a steady and well-informed 
patron ot talent and the arts, was excited towards this aocom- 
pMsbed^aaiive of ius own domain; and he made htm aUbcial 
ofier ef - beeoming his ' private secrtlary and librarian. Mr*- 
Wiffitl^» li«lB'was>aow anchored in a delightful and princely 
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har.bour, secure from dl the storms of life. That cruel dimo^^ 
4|weaC liteiature* the <<m angutU^ domi* ym lMttWi(Bda 
iaitnagituitionf mad lieww Apee tDexfmlad hfetal^ateiiniicWto^ 

by the drawback so forcibly described by some Eoaian poet««» 

... Nil habet paupertas durius in se, * * *f t 

Qiiam quod ridioukm hamhwi flgit*'* 

The congeniality of a free indulgence in a rich and constantly 
increasing library, with the household presence of splendid 
<iollectibi» of statuary^ paintings and ofVft^ to his testefal 
mind» xmbA noC be enlarged upon* The duke^s alTowande was 
liberal ; and, on his marriage, he furnished hiiu with a plea- 
sant house and grounds t^ntiguous to his park* Here the 
poet enjoyed full content ; and speaks with sincere pleasure of 

ft 

" His peaceful home — his garden, where the bee 
Hums of Hymettus." 

The duke^s patronage* whiek was acoompanied by a hfgh 

degree of confidence, not unattended by esteem, on the part 
qf Lord John Russell, who appreciated Mr. W ifl'en's talents 
may be aaid to have been truly Aigustaa ; and it is ear* 
hestly to be wished that it may not be forgotten as an examplfB 
to others— 

Sint Mecaenates aon deemat, flacoc^ Marones*'* 

After resting on lib Oars for a short ihney ^he oonwnemted 

his " History of the Russell Fnmily." On this, as well as 
his ^^Tassoy" he bestowed the application of several years; 
and' the 9anie rcttuk was prodaoed» viz. a fnfaiesS) a riehMs 
of pelislH and a mass (yf T^ndke illostrations. He pcraonaHy 
searched the most cirriotis records of "Normandy ; and 
Im isucceeded in establishing for this family a hi^ atid 
'andent origin, -^havmgtraeed them to heathen prineea'^: 
years prevlMis to the conquering Rollo ; dienoe accompnfied 
them in their distinrriiished stations in Neustrin, and related 
their exploitsin the crusades ; and sid>sequently brought theu^ 
^^ttb Wailtam to ^'metry Eng^." I^ir hktocy»tiiii<iio| 
tlie pveseiit thrie^ b enrkHied with many cumna dofcuaaifliifi^ 
not only of iroiQediate interest to one connected- with'' 
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family^ but having a very extensive beaiii^ upon the general 

* One IfstBTO oT Af r« M^iflbn^s ifliiid wo sn mtaKst ut 

lineaments of hoar antiquity — a lingering respect for *• the 
days oi old, and the years that are past'' In iact, this quality 
ii idmost inMpanible from a mind of any thought and tender- 
Beat. Hie bad some skill in urchltectoralf feiidal» and ballad 
lore ; and in a pedestrian excursion which he once made to 
^e Lakes, Sec, brought back several sketches of ancient 
relicB* In addition to the accomplishment of a dranghtsnaoy 
be had some taste for miuic Jfean, agpun, Shakspeare wiR 
tell us that such a mind must have possessed this quality. 

He may be safely pronounced a linguist. Besides the Ian- 
guages already mentioned, he had studied Hebrew; and/ 
latterly, gave his attention to Welsh, from which he translated 
some of the Triads'^ and pieces of the old bafds. The 
happiest is entitled, ** To the Cuckoo> in the Vale of Cua^" 
by Llywarch Hen. 

Mn Wi£fen» after having been by no means nnacquainted 
willi Ae speculations of various theorists, settled in a firm 
and cheerfid belief in Christianity. He returned to the place 
from which he had startedf but which he had not lost sight 
of; esteemhig it the best on which to build his tower of rest 
and observation of the skiesy and the most satis&ctory for the 
foot of erring and wearied man to rejxise in. lie was also an 
enlightened student of natural religion. An admirer of all 
lhat was beautiful in the magazines of creatiout he must have 

• 4X>rdiaUy and pleasnrably turned to that ** unseen Almighty ** 
who is not far from any one of us. At one period of his life 
he had an inclination to take a degree at the university ; but 

. be subsequently attached himself more closely to the senti- 
mental of bis own society, in. which be held an office of trust 
But' be was a very liberal man. He had a great respect for 
■the established church, and was an admirer of its c/ioral ser- 
vices — those beautiful and soothing things, which are alike 
pfamiwg in cfaeeffnbiess and grief, and abnost alwayt.inb* 
pm'wg to the heart. 
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' The. distinguishing feature of Mr* Wiffen's niiiul was 
suavity ; and it is his highest praise that ibiis will always. 
1% WjKiiijg €ACciun«tiH»ce of recollection amongst his (mmda^ 
lJ»w ha)ipily difiereot firom the reminiscences of tbe cbm^ 
the coiti, -diid ihc ci ucl ! The object wliich rises mobi piomi- 
ll€iitly on the ocean ot tneinory, if not, as it is here, the most 
v^lnabiey is always the most distingubhiog characteristic of that 
l^hLeh sl^^ under its waters — for a time, but not for ever. 
) Thougfb not precisely holding the office of almoner, he was 
alwo^'s ready to point out cases of merit in distress to the 
^^.wering hand of the Duke of Bedford. His counsel was 
always ^Uiigently given when be thought it might serve ; and 
he took much interest in furthering the career of younger and 
more inexperienced authors. His friendship and kindness of 
bea^t always ^hone pre-enuneuUy in his epistolary cus^ 
vcufoodence. ... 
f- .Tbo^a wbo iregret bis early death will find a lastiiig satisr 
faction in reflecting that the tenor of liis latter years was 
g^de4 by tbe sunshine of prosperity and content — that '*the 
]fii was cast unto him in a pleasant place» and he had a goodij^ 
heritage/* 

. And now, roil and blessing to his manes ! of wliich we 
entertain the most earnest conhdeuce. To have strewn a few 
bjtaoble flowers on the tomb of the poet of nature and 
hnmamty^jnay be considered an hour propitiously spent iis 

the chequered journey of life. 

— - Mambus date lilia pienis : 

Furpureos apaigam fiores, animamquc 

His saltern accumulem donis, et fungar inani | 
Munere." — Via. 

On the night of Munuay, the 2d of May, 1836, Mr. 
Wifi'en retired to rest, in. perfect health, at. his aocii^toiu^d^ 
hourj^ and iq a few minutes after he was it corpse. . A vidow 
and three children ana left to deplore the berea«eni9itld[$iV^ 

a busband, and such a father. . . _ , ^-j -r 
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» 

VICE-ADMIRAL SIR JOHN GORE, 

* ■ » 

LATB OOMMAKDER-IN-CHISr IV THK BAfiT INDIXa* > 

♦ 

. t 

Sir John Gore was the second son of Colonel John Gor^*^ 
formerly in command of tlie 33d regiment} and atterwaixiUt 
liettttnant of tlie Tower of London, where he died la 17^» 

The eobject of our present memoir first went to seft in diitf 
Canada, 74-, under the 1 lonourable William Coniwallis, iu 
I78I9 aiul sailed the same year lur North America^ th/il^ 
vessel forming part of the fleet under Rear-Admiral Qwmi 
which proceeded from Sandy Hook to the Chesapeake^ for 
the purpose of extricating Earl Curiiwallis from his perilous 
aifcuation at York Town. She subsequently accompanied iSirt 
Hood to the West Indies* and bore a very jwoia^maam 
shore In his hrUtiant actkms at St* Christopher^By as well «^ 
in the battles of April 9th and ISth, 1782, between Rodoef 
and De Grasse. 

Soon after her return to England, the Canada was paid of(^ 
qn which pccaslon Mn Gore folbwed his galbotcaptiiiii fl^to 
thetDragoui 74. In March, 1788, be joined the Ipbigenlff 
frigate, Captain James Cornwallis, under whom he served in. 
tj^ West Indies till October^ 1786. 
^ ,Qfkr}m jpetum hoiae be wia appomted to the Royal,Cbe^- 
kille |k(e aowitand of which vessel had been confen»4| 
upon the Honourable William Cornwallis at the close of tbi^ 
American war. We next find him iu the Eobusti 74>, lyith 
t^ siuoe cApt«iD,. ^sav^ the. Dutch ftrmfrnj^nt i and SQbse.-^ 
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queruly in the Hebe frigate, Captain Edward Thornborough, 
with whom he continued until October, 17SS, when he re- 
joined his distinguished patron, who had hoisted a brood 
pendant in the Crown» 64, and was then about to sail from 
England for the purpose ot assuming the chief command on 
the East India station. 

Having obtained his piomodon into the Perseverance 
frigate in 1789^ Lieutenant Gore returned home in the Crown, 
1791; and his health having suffered extremely, he did not 
go afloat again till the commencement of the French revolu- 
tionary war, when he was appointed to the Lowe^toff^ 32, 
Captain W; Wolseley, then fitting at Plymouth. la that 
fr^psfee he accompanied the fleet under Lord Hood to the 
Metditerranean, where he was removed to the Britannia, a 
&H^rat% bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral Hotham, previons' 
to the oocnpation of Toolon* While belonging to that ship,; 
Lwutcmsftt Gore frequently landed with a detaehment of 
^meii under his command, and was often engaged witii 
the enemy, both on shore and when employed ia fioecing 
hatteries. 

" ^He wtm next reaDved to Lord Hood's fla^^lp, the Vie-*' 

tory, of 100 guns, and ordered to land at the head of a body 
of sailors, selected, to serve as artillery in Fort Mulgrave, an 
IflBpmti^tpost, against which the enemy were then bringing 
i^iwafd heavy guns and mortars, their repeated attempts tor 

take it by storm having proved unsuccessful. During the 
bombardment that ensued he received a severe wound in 
the head. 

''-On the moftibg prevmus to the evacuatioii of 'Tohlon^> 

Lieutenant Gore was ordered by Lord Hood to visit the 
ars^ai, and ascertain if anything eflective could he donerby 
means of fire-vessels. In conseqnenoe of his repdrt^'lie' 
dilwit^ 'lift tow the Vnkan thither, to piae^ het* hi a proper 
position, and then to put himself and his boats untiei the 
orders of Sir W. S. Smith. ^ ' f» 

'il^fter tal(Hig tho Vulcan to her station, and whetr iM lfl^ 
met t>F receiving some combustible^inattrials'irom' 1iet-,'''f&b'' th6' 

8 2 
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flui^ose of setting fire to the French ships in the isoothem 
bdsiiiy she prematurely exploded, by which Lieutenant Q6tt 
wn$ blo^n ottt of his boat? bat he escaped finrther mjtiry Itari 

a serious burning. 

We next find Lieutenant Gore commanding a detachment of 
seamen, landed to co-operate with the smatt Bridah- ariny in 
CJorsica, under Lieutenant-general D. Dimdas, whose appro* 
bation of his conduct wn^ repeatedly ex!>ressed. ^ *" '*'' 
*- During the siege of Bastia, the subject of this memoir 
feceired' two severe contusions, notwithstanding wlMi- hil 
continued Co command a party of seanien- on shore until its^ 
surrender, May 22. 17i>h when he was immediately pro- 
moted into La Fi^che, a corvette found lying in tlie harbour. 
After fitting her but, he proceeded to Malta^ and negoliated 
with- Rhoan, the grand master, far a supply of seanfen^ 

stores, tvc. - • • . . ! 

His promotion to post-rank took place November 12. 1794, 
on which occasion Lord Hood's successol' appointed hinft- 16 
^omma^dthe Windsor Castle, 98, bearing the flag df-Reair<i 
Admiral R. Linzee. In her he assisted at the capture of two 
French line-of-battle ships, by the fleet under Vice-Admiral 
Hotham, March 14* 1795* 

Captain €h>re*s next appointment was to Le Censeur, 74| 
one of the above-mentioned prizes, which vessel was re- 
captured by a French squadron under Rear-Admiral Richeiy. 
On his return home he was tried by a Gourt^ Martial, and 
^tosi 'hcnmiralffy aoguittedt ^th a very flattering complltaietK 
fW)ln the President, Rear-Admiral Sir R. Curtis. He wai 
afterwards successively appointed to command the liobust, 74, 
hnd Alcmene frigate. ■ . .■ 

'In* September, 1796, Captain Qore obtained th» e omlii ali d 
of the Triton, 32, and from that period we find hmi adMif 
employed on Channel service until the escape of the French 
fleet from Brest, April 25. 1799, when he was -despatched 
With the important mlbrmation to £arl St. Vincent, cohi-' 
mander-in-chief on the Mediterranean station. After ' oom- 

niunicating with Loixl Keith, the second in uHnmand, 

#4 
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(^!^ain Gore proceeded^ with two frigates under his ordei.s, 
to recoaQoitre tlie coa^ ot F rauca and Spai% ircwya Ti>Mio^ 

4n which ^vttar pqrt )ie at lefigith disooveiecl Ae^e-. 
mtes' combined fleets^ amountinur to 38 sail of tbe' Km^ . wjlh 

^ suitable ti'aiii of frigates, corvettes, ^c. 

This very formidable force sailed from Cadiz, July 21. 
IJdds and Captain Gore closelj washed (hem niUil tib^y,.ali 
bore up round Gape St Vinoetm and made sail to die north-* 
ward ; he then pushed past them for England, and arrived at 
PJ^mouth, with the intelUgeuce oi ilieir junction and DKIV.Qt 
lil^q^y ^ye dajs, before they reached Brest. 

Capjtain Gore ^laa sabseqpently sent, with a squadnm of 
frigates under his command, to observe the enemies' movc-r 
Itt^ts; and while thus employed he d^errqd Ave Spanish 
liii^i^-baltle slfips and two Ivigat^ Irom entering the port of 
tkeir ally through the Passage du Has. The' Triton , after* 
wards accompanied Sir John B. Warren in pursuit of this 
^paiit^ih squadron, the commander of which had very wisely 
retiiraed to Ferro^ .where his ships wer^ lyipg. disniantjied 
when the British arrived in sight of them. After .Sir JoM 
]3« Warren's return to the Channel fleet. Captain Gh>re con* 
tinued cruising in the vicinity of Ferrol, where he had the 
fpod fortune to assist at the capture of the Santa B^jgada, 
Spaoisb treasore ship. Captain Gore's share of prixe-uioney. 
Ibr this capture exceeded 4CM)00/. 

In Febiuary, 1801, a melancholy accident happened on 
board the Triton. She was firing at a French cuttef: whioh 
jbipd beqn driyep upon the Penmark rocks* when on^ of the 
ipaio-deck guns burst, killed the second-lieutenant 'and two 
men, and wounded twenty-two other persons, one of whom 
was Captain Gore» who xec^ived a violent contHsloa in jthe 
back* I . 

On her return to port the Triton was taken into 4qc)c« and 
Captain Gore was uiimediately apiioiiaed to the Medusa, a 
^2-guu frigate, mqu^ting 18-pounders on the .(nai^fii 4fi;k» 
wbkih had been recently launched .at Woolwiph. . , i. n 

JDuring the sununer of 1801, GoveirnflQent ]:ecelYfi4.jo)^IU- 
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gence that the invasion of Great Britain by Fran^ might be 
tenaidly edtpected ; and Lord Kelson was appointed com- 
inander-in-diief of all the Mrni force employed on thie 
southern shores, from Orfordness to Beaeby Head ineln^i. 
Captain Gore had been previously ordered to assume the 
command of a light squadron employed in watching Bouiogne, 
imd the Medusa was now selected to bear the 6ag of Ntkaon, 

On 9d of August, 1801, Obtain Gore wad directed 
to place three bomb-vessels in a situ^ition to throw shells 
amongst the enemy's flotilla ; and on the following day three 
or four large gun-vessels were destroyed. On die 15th be 
ivas ordered to arrange an attadt upon thirtynrix sad lying th 
the mouth of the harbour. . . • ♦ 

We subsequently find Captain Gore commanding a squadron 
stationed under Dnngeness, to protect that part of the coas^ 
and occasionally to menace Boulogne. From October, llBOf , 
ntltil February 12. 1802, the Medusa was employed in 
cruising against the smugglers^ between the iStart and the 
Isle of Wight At th6 latter period she was sent with de* 
spatcbes to the Mediterranean. 

Oa lIiu 5ih of October, 1804, the Medusa assisted at the 
capture of three Spanish frigates laden with valuable mer- 
chandise, vad having on board spede to a Very large amount- 
Daring the action that took place on this occanon, a fourth 
frigate blew up, by whicii catastrophe 240 persons perished. 
On his return to Portsmouth, the Medusa being in want of 
considerable repairs, be obtained a short leave of absence. 

Vhe honour of knighthood having been confm'ed oti 
Captain Gore in February, 1805, he sailed for Bengal, Apnl 
15th following, and on his return brought to England Messrs. 
Hobibson, &c., 'and the treaty of peace that had been con- 
cluded with the Mahratta chief, Holkar. • ^ . ; 

Sbon 'after his arrival, Sir John Gore was removed into the 
*4l6venge, 74, in which ship he was successively employed off 
Brest, L'Orient, and Rochefort; his ship forming part of the 
squadiroh under Commodore Sir 8. Hood. ' 
' karly 'inUdOV Sir Johi Gore was sent lo juiu Lord 
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squadron off* Cadiz, where he continued until June, 1808, at 
.wbicb period the inhabitants sent two officers Qn...i)9(^'4 th^ 
.Reyenffe^ with offisni o£ amitgr^ and to iolicit ataiatmc^ngf^i]^ 
ike FVeoch. This being made known to the cepior pSaxfm^ 
Sir John Gore anil Colonel Sir George Smith were inune- 
.^tely ordered to land and negotiate with the j^anish 
ienthorilies; after which hisL lordahip directed Adfiyral 
^AfiodacBt and the other eommisgioner appointed by the 3ur 
,preme Council of Seville, to be conveyed to England in the 
^Bevenge^ £91 the purpose of treating with the British Cabinet. 
,Pn her arrival at Portsmouth the Revenge waa ti^^cep iafp 
dock, and Sir John Oore'a health being mnch impairedy. 
^idted and obtained permission to retire for a time from/the 
fatigues of active service. He accordingly gave .up the.CGin)r 
mand of that ship Augiist^6« 1808« 

His next appomtment was September 12. laic^. t^. tl^ 
Tohnant, 80 guns, in which ship we fipd him successively 
employed in conveying troops to Lisbon, cruising under tl^ 
orders of Sir Thomas WlUiamSy superintending, the i)liM;)(a4|B 
oC Brest and L'Qrientt and serv^g with the sqqa^rqii in 
Basque roads» where he was very severely hurt by a.tackl^ 
from the main-top falling on his head, occasioning a serious 
contusiooy and giving a general shock to his whole /ri^pf. 
The .Tonnant» bcdng in a defective stut^ was thereupon ^eqt 
home, and pnt out of commission in August, 1812. 

On the 27th of November following, Sir John was re- 
appointed to the Revenge, and ordered to the Mediterrai^n. 
Daring the whole sumAer of I8IS9 he command^ 
shore.squadron off Toulon* . ri.ri 

Sir John's promotion to the rank of Rear-Admiral toqk 
place December 4. 1813; and on the ^3d of the following 
.,IW>ntb he hoisted his flag m the Bevei9g& . Difj^jfi^ the re- 
rBialnder of th^ wur he oommaiided tbe.f^iudcpn^ cam 
the Adriatic. r ; , . .u 

On the 22d of M^chi 1814, he commenced the close 
blockade of Veni^ce .by, sea^ ||ud >¥bs^ucn^^r P^f^^^^ ^ 
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Corfu, thence to Trieste, where liu wji. engaged iii ilm treaty 
relative to tiie !»urrciuier of tbe Ibrmer islandy and I'eturued, to 
ii^tfaead on the 16ih of August following* 

Sir John Gore was nominated a ICC.B., January 2. 18 IS, 

and apjjointed coriiinaiuIci-iii-tiiK. f in the Meduay, at ilie 
buoy of the Nore, aud Irom Dungeness to the Tweed, March 
2S« 191 8. His flag continued flying on board the Bulwark, 
769 till the end of June^ 18fii* After the battle of Navartn 
he was employed in the Mediterranean on a mission from 
H. R. H. the Lord High Admiral. Hii> commission as a 
vice-admiral bears date May 27* 1825. His -last command 
was in the East Indies* from whence he relumed last yetO^ 
and it is supposed that he never recovered the severe shock 
he sustained by the death oi his only $on, ins tiiig-iienteuaut, 
and a most promising young officer, wiio lost his U£& in the 
gallant attempt to save that of a seaman who had fidlen 
'^vefboard. 

On August 15. 1808, ^^ir John married Georgiana, eldest 
daughter of Admiral Sir George Montagu, G.C.Bwt by whom 
Jbe had w daughters in addition to kis late lamented aon. 

Sir John Gore's death took plade at Datchet, on the diet 
of August, 1836. His body was interred in the new burial 
ground at that place* The pall was borne by eight admirals^ 
and a large number of relations and frieods i^endedi bul 
otherwise the funeral was very unoalentflftious. 

m 

• ft 
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GEORGE COLMAN, ESQ. 

t 

UGlMSeB AND EXAMIli£E OF PLAY8. 

i^'sw Hldividuals have for so many years oe€ii|»6d so large M 
|)ortlon of public attention, first as a dramatic writer himself, 
and then as an authorised critic of draumtic literature, as this 
gentleman. 

- The sister of the celebrated Wniiam Pnlteney5 sitenrard* 
Earl of Bath, married Francis Coltnan, the grandfatW of 

the subject of this little memoir. On Mr. Francis Column's 
death, in the Duchy of Tuscany (where he was 'ftrobaBtudog 
from the English Court), his son Oeoi^, then dnly oiw yeMr 
Mf was taken under the protection of Lord Bath^ who 
placed him propjressively, according to the proper periods of 
hist age, tirst at Westminster school, then at Oxford, and 
aftervrards is chambers at Lincoln's Inn, to study "the km* 
He was subseqaently called to the bar, but fais legal gpiiM 

way to hiis literary pursuits ; and he became the jjrujector and 
principal contributor to *' The Connoisseur'' (one of our 
standard dassics), the translator of Terence, and the author 
of The Jealous Wife," The Oandestme Marriage," and 
other plays which still retain possession of the stage. 

George Colnuui, " the younger," was born on the 21st of 
October, 1762, At the age of eight, he was sent to Mary* 
lebone school, which he himself has thus humorously de^ 
scribed :— 

The Marylebone Seminary was, at the time 1 was placed 
there, a fashionable stepping-stone to Westminster, and other 
public schools of the first order. The head-master of it, old 
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Doctor Fountain (Pritmpium et Fims), was a worthy good- 
natured ii(77/2i>k'. In a bosh wig; iu» wiie,h9ii^a«b^a4 of 
Mff whiioh exbibil«d a pritdigioiis ysnmy of i^lour% Tim 
divtmty of tists miut have arisen from the dUStnat experit- 
mcnts she practised upon her tresses; and so conspicuous 
was the etiect» that if Berenice's locks bad a right tp i;aok 
among tiie etar% Mrs. Fountain's cAevelvrg. had as* 4j|i»99/a 
tkum to pass for a ndnbow. It is odd that this- lively ojM 
lass, whose faded charms still testified that she bad been a 
fine woman, should have anticipated by many a yewiytpi^ 
ahanucai attempts now made to beautiiy ringlety ejsebi^^c^ 
whiskers^ and mustachios. Whatever were the ingredients 
of her specifics, they evidently failed as much as those modern 
infailiblesy which have rendered a purple pate upon luu4^ 
shoulders more common than a. Blue Boar upon a $iga-pf^ 
But although Dame Fountain rejected powder and pomatum 
(which were universally worn), she neveitheless so Ww con- 
fiMToied with the prevalent female fashionss as to ^eG4 a 
fcwidahle loessnage or tenement of hair upon the grpuj(|4f 
fibt of her perioaniunu A towering toupee pnlled up aU 
but by the roots, and sLrained over a cusliion at the top of 
her iiead, formed the oentre of the building ; tiers of curls 
' lerved lor the wings) a banging chignon behind defended h#¥ 
ooeiput like a buttress; and the whole fabric was kept tight 
and weather-proof, as with nails and iron cramps, by a 
quantity of long single and double black pins. If I coui4 
bonrow for five minutes^ from the author of the Waverlfif 
Boveb that pen so pencil-like in pourtraying the minutsffl 
parts of ancient attire, I would describe the body-clothes of 
this matron of Marylebone ; but, as ray pictures are only 
sketdi^ and dabs of tlie ppnnd bmsh» 1 conteqt mypelf 
iagringitbaft thasavefal diesses and decorations of Jber, . p^;^ 
were dn keeping with the machinery of her head. At a 
certain hour of each day she threw over her rustling habilir 
liMtts §iiliiHSfflioW4wliilStUiie» wni|)per<ti^ at |>f9<^ 
wfth&sttiiigfeoC-llieMsaBle isolonvX whidi ,de9flm$|e4/roii^Ji^ 
tbsDat/to^ her.ancles. la this costume. 4^*^,^ was , dai/y^ ^.^li^ 
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tilount herself upon an elevated stool near a wide fir©* 

plaee, to pneside 6ve^ tbe ur^iAs df her iMialMtKi^MidMy) 

dicrf Me -tbeif fliniKri whlcK iseMiiiMy w«»' |MPi 

ill' the hall of the mansion (an old rambling hou^^ 

nllied to the Gothic) at long tables, covered with cloths most 

accurately clean, and with Irholfisoaie boil«d and f oatt, noK 

«xcdiently cooked. It was certainly not a display of die 

fcMbftnue and beaatiful, but it was a scene of the pompous and 

pleasing, when this comely old hen sat in state, watching 

orer the merry brood of chickens under her care. Nothing 

mdd be better than her whole arrangement of this |>o«ril« 

Mbctory ; nothing better than the taste and judgment witk 

which she restrained the clamour, but allowed tlie mirth of 

the boys during the repast; and for the repast itseif^^oh.! 

what batter puddings ! ' 
r • « - • • • 

There was only one female in this establishment, who 
was not only my dislike, but my dread and aversion. This 
was a sqaeezy^ pale, lemon-faced aiof if, whose hard fmH w nci 
and*natttra1ly repellent qualities must, I think, hanre Ifisirred 
her a most unequivocal title to that chaste appellation ; and, 
from the time 1 last saw her (which is more than half A 
century ago) to the present moment, she never enters my 
head without giving me a pain in the bowels, et pour catae t 
Sir, it is all owing to a combination ot' ideas. Dame 
Fountain, you are to know, had a reverent anxiety for 
the health of every boy committed to her charges tJkert 
never was a transient head-ache, a casual flush in tltt 
face, or tickling in the trachea to raise suspicion of a cough^ 
or in the fauces to give an alarm of sore throat, or a pinipie 
in the skin the supposed forerunner of a rash, but ^e «ni» 
likppy urchin who indicated these symptoms waa coodciniieil 
to be physicked. Unluckily Mrs. Fountain had but 'One 
recipe, and she applied it to every disorder, as the liddleu 
fiddled Bobbing Joan because be eouki fiddle ootiHiig elsei 
it Was* her -fMsiacea, and whenever she ptssefl' scnlnieerlibr 
imbibmg it, the lenion-fnced virgin H^orn ilfadd Mf SifcbMr 
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and nbhorreiice, was the executioner. It was my wretobed 
k»t^ buuig a puJS^y chiUlj tQ Ue OQDtiQualiy dooiut;d to a dosQ 
0iilkm£i\ik i' and on U19 meulion ilayi^ 1 W9» taka& byijsiMrr 
pnioifiavl}^ in the ooroiiig'OB tht laading-pSace of t)|e- 9t0iph 
while creeping down from bed to the school«fCHHXi> Tbene 
stood til e pale puceUe^ holding a table-spoon full of water 
tm.^Dum of po«vd«r of senna^floaiiog on top* At 
tefc«ig|itof me ihe sttrrad up the seauft in tke.BpoQO.«ijtfi 
her fiitiefinger, the naU of which was bordered like writing 
paper in a deep mourning. The signal at last was iumiliar 
(^lue : 'CoBoe^ child,' was all slie ev«r uttered : I knew-^ 
dneadfiil word' of comiiiaiid« and with tears trickling doi^njaiy 
idieeks, gulpfsd the natiseous draught half mixed, lumpy* 
green, gritty,, and giipiug* But ohl the pain I afterwMd* 
ettdared! 

Domine Fountain was a quiet kindly old pedagogue; 
arid I think illustrated the adage velati^ to the efieot of 

sparing the ferula. As a teacher of the ancient classics, he 

did not ov^burihen his pupils with Latin aud Greeks and 

^k0^ hf^ RQ>eet enough for the dead languages to dialjurb 

Aeir r^poae as little as the Boctor^s mild discipline wouU 

permiu • * 

. * # » * # 

• I M Ijt' was -a law of the school that .we were to oonvcm 
ahroqgiiout the day in what was there called' Frenok 

Accordingly, exce})L when whispering in boles and corners, 
we gabbled worse than young Hoiteatots, in a sort of jargon 
wi w cl i> was not emn the corruption of any language upon 
eprtb ^ it ww true Marylebone PaUdSf 4ind no other. £>ren 
i|he footman of ihe family, a luddy thickset lout in m livery, 
iprom the West Kiding of Yorkshire, deemed it decorous to 
|Jiir^«t« <in bis communication with the pupils; and wfaenr 
etf br lie had ocoasion to announce ihat a friend or a messenger 
had arrived to take aiiy one of them home, he put hi:i head 
in at the doorway of the school-^room, and bawled out in 41 
«ljbiMori#b« «oioe» that. did honour to tlte West Eidtn^ 
^-.tfeMler -sutth a one, iwMry churshuij: To-. expound •the 
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enip^mft of this vociferation, it nuist he rocollected tlifit in the 
JbVeiic}i language venir signifies to come, aiui chgrcker to s«ek 
^ imidiM ftftar$ by VoriafeiM vIoha'^ Mid^ lOMliU^ 
^jiigiitioD •f'tkesd Oaltttm Verbs, Im imMit k 4o b^mrfwi 

sto<)d that someVK>dy had arrived to inquire for a hoy; or, 
according to liis own tmniiiation) ' bad come to fiilcb bim.' " 
' Oo ihe death of bk mother (the retolt of taku^ u *wwimg 
mediaine)| George's father toek'Um withJiiin firoi» hie hoM 
m town to his villa at Riphmond, in Surrey. As the 
greatest portion of my life,** says Mr. Colman, ** has been 
wasted in writing for the stage^ I may be allowed to meadoa 
Uittt the first play I ever saw acted was in the playhoute oo 
Richmond Careen. I forget the name of the piece ; but it 
appears that I was initiated early in theatricalii, from my 
having been in petticoats when I assisted at this represent- 
ation. Little did I think then, while witnessing this play in 
the days of my innocence, that I should -be guilty of writing- 
so mam.'* 

When his fat^er*s grief for his domestic loss was mitigabodi 
he placed George at Westminster School* This was jost as 
tie had attained, or was upon the point of attaining liis tenth 
year. " Dr. Smith," lie observes, was head-mastci- in my 
time ; and a very dull and good-natured head master he was, 
and Dr. Vincent was under-master ; a man of wof and learn* 
ihg, and plaguily severe. His severity indeed might be 
incidental to his position, and arise from his having to do 
witli the young fry of the school ; for there is no ratiocinating 
with urchins of very tender years; yon tennot make the saiie 
Impression 'upon them a& upon older lads by expostulating) 
by shaming them, or by rousing their pride ; and when there 
Is no maintaining order by an appeal to their htads, nothing 
is left for it but an application to their tails ; and this last was 
Vincent's way 6f disciplining his infantry. But he- lost iiis 
temper, and struck and pinched the boys in sadden bursts of 
flTiger vvliich was unwarrantable. A peda^'-ogue is privileged 
to make his pupil jed, in the proper place, with birch, bitt he 
has no right to squeeze htm blaok and blue with his 'fingers ; 
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flpd^o i wmAd fia^'tdUfc ViiKseiie (who immmm ao wiiie)' Ind^ 

I encountered liim in my riper years. But he subsided, I 
have iiearii, luto the usual mildness ol a head-master whea' 
be iucneded to tint fitaalioii, wImIi m ofkcr X ^pnttti^'tfatf' 
aritod« One of tlw boys dmr a etrieataM of mld^mm^ 

published in the print shops with the ibilowing hexamelev^ 
iiiuier.it ;~ . . : 

toigiiineoi ocnlot Totvit, Tirgamque requirlL'*'^ ' ^ 

upoD which he remarked to the boy% with amch goo^ 9eoi^. 
and moral trnth, that though he Uuighed at the caricature, he 

disapproved of the line annexed to it, because the disorder iu 
bis eyes was his misfortune, and not his fault; and it wa^, 
iUit)eril and inhuman to ridicule a man for his afflictions." 
Among his mishaps at Westminster there was one which. 

he relates as follows: — 

" There was a boy of the name of Cranstoun^ a younger 
brother of the then Lord Cranstoun, whom I weU and 
a^ectionately remember; for without his generous aid I 
should have had no * Randoui Records' to enumerate ; but 
this requires explanation. Be it known then to the re8der». 
that once, on a fine snnimer^s evening, during my scjounip 
ment at Westminster, I was drowned; an ominous advepture . 
for a future poet, and portentous of my prowess in ' the art of 
sinking.' This submersion in the silver Thames took place 
not far from Westminster Bridge^ near the southern shor^c 
and immediately Cjpposite to the premises of the wellrknown 
Dicky Roberts ; whc^ at the time I was drowned, and for 
many years afterwards, furnished schoolboys with a capital 
opportunity of undergoing the same ceremony. Thk chaace- 
he provided at a moderate pric^ by letttng out sailing bqat$» 
wherries, punch bowls, funnies, and other aquatic vehidci^ 
calculated to convert liorizontid into perpendicular motion, 
and to send young gentlemen to the bottom of the rivcr^i 

^ ' ' * 

instesd of (»rrying them forward on the sur&ccw My ypaipg: 

• He rolls 

' ' ' iii<» Wood-»bot v^e^itttd belUwt for m rod. 
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MBiidi Qaaitgb Cnmloufi ami I ^hn^prnwi ft> bt <t]fe'^otigr^ 
bbys who were then bathing, in the place above-mentioned. 
Ue swam^ike a duck, and I no bettei' thau a pig oCifiuL It. 
mi lo«r tadi» aad tho cfaaomi of ihe rtrer was Terj aear Iht 
bank,' firooi whkb I wtlked fcrwatd up to my dUn iii tk* 
water ; and then, turning round, I began to strike with arms 
and legs, as an attempt at swimmingy in order to rc^gaia ilia 
shore; but instead of approaeliiiig terra J&rma, the correntf 
which was very strong (while I was very weak), carried me 
out of my depth into the channel. It is a faUe notion that 
drowning people rise only three times, at least I found it so 
ill my case, for my alternations of sinking and rising were 
many. Cranstonn had wandered in the water to a consider- 
able distance from me ; but he had seen my peril before I 
finally disappeared, and had to work up against a strong tide 
to come to my assistance. At length he gained the spot 
where I had gone down — I do not think that I had quite 
readied the bottom— he was, however, obliged to dive for 
- me, when he caught me by the hair, and with great risk of 
his own life, kind-hearted fellow as he was, brought me to 
shore; bnt X was insensible^ and on my return to a perception 
of what was passingt I found myself stretched upon my 
stomacii along the benches of a wherry, which was drawn up 
along dry land, while Dicky Roberts was applying hearty 
smacks with the flattest end of a scull, to that part of my ' 
person which had so often smarted under the disciplme of 
Dr. Vincent. This no doubt, was Dicky's prhiciplc of 
restoring the animal functions, though it may safely be pre- 
sumed that he had never studied Harvey on the drculatioa 
of the blood. I think that the sensation of drowning moM ' 
be something like that of hanging, for I felt that kind of 
tightness about the throat which I conjecture must be expe- 
rienced by those who undeigo the severest sentence of the 
English law; yet, in the alarm and agitation of the moment^ ' 
I iHis not oonsetous of any great pain. A blaze of light * 
flashed upon my eyes : this I imagine to fiavc aribcn from the 
blood rushing to the bi:^io« tliou^h it might be occasioned by 
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water.*** • : 

His holidays he spent. at his iioju^>e> M Biclipoi^ 

ju|4 in S^iare» where he. was acpiistp«ied..lp .fit doffpi 
table with Johiuon^ Gohfamith^ Fopt% G^bbQl^ , 

Keynolds, Garrick, the two Whartons, Beauclerck, and otl^^ 
stars of the constelktion of genius which was j^hiiung furth-at 
.that period. His finst interview with Dr* Jciht^squt h^ 
thus described:— . - • ( 

On the day of my introduction he was asked to dinner 

my falher's houbo in Soho Square, and the erudite sav|^ 
eame full hour before his time. I happened to be M(itjiM){|r 
^ther» who' was beginntfig his toilettei when k was aonpMi)peed 
to him that the Doctor had arrived. My sire, being oneof the 
tributary princes wlio dici homage to this monarch, was some- 
what flurried ; and, having dressed himself hastiijt took.f]|^ 
with him into the drawing-room. On our entrance weio^i| 
Johnson mtting in a fauteuU of rose-coloured aatin^ the ar«n^ 
and legs of wliich (of the chair reinember, not of the Doctor) 
were of burnished gold} and the contrast of the man with th^ 
seat was very striking ; an unwashed ooalbeaver in a vis-iMn^ 
coakl not be much more misphioed than Johnson thus de^ 
posited. He was dressed in a rusty suit of bro\vn cIolIi c/i/loSi 
with black worsted stockings, his old yellow w^, was of 
j^rmidable dimensions, and the learned head which auataioed 
it rolled about in a seemingly paralytic motion; but, in th^ 
performance of its orbit il inclined chielly to ouo siioulder, — 
whether to the right or left I pannot now remember ; a fault 
never to be forgiven by certain of the tmddUrii who think, 
these maitters of the utmost importance. 

*' He deigned not to rise at our enti'ance, and we stood 
before 1m ra, whiie he and my father talked. There was soon 
a pause in the colloquy, atid my .&ther making his advantage. 

* Much to Uie credit of tt{e nore modem Hasten cf WeflCmiinter School, 
batliiDf , which wis only winked at formerty, b now allowedi Under pracAariwMrtt 
ainaiguiiiente to imnte piiftci wfetf ; «»d thwa it m pm'of Ifaa fhm la w ^ i * 
out, at Milbank, for the lioyiy who aie attended hj a wntanma. 
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of It, took Qie by the hand and said, Doctor Johnson, ftA 
It a Ihtle Colmaii.' The Doctor bestowed a slight uogradouai 
glance on and condnuing the rotatory motion of hk 
liead, renewed the previous conversation. Agairi there was 
a pause ; again the anxious father, who had failed in his first 
effort, seiaed the opportunity for pushing his progeny witb 
* This k my son. Doctor Johnson/ The great man's con«i 
fempt for me waa now roused to wrath ; and» knitting hk 
brows, he exclaimed in a voice of thunder, * 1 see him, Sir !' 
he then fell back in his rose-coloured faideuU^ as if giving 
Irimself up to meditation; implying that he would not be 
fbrtber plagued with either an old fool or a young one.** 

This coarseness is well contrasted by the bwihommie of 
Dr. Goldsmith. 

^ Oliver Goldsmith, several years before my luckless pre- 
sentation to Johnson, proved how < doctors dil^r/ I was 
only five years old when Goldsmith took me on his knee 
while he was drinking coffee one evening with my father, and 
b^^an to play with me^ which amiable act 1 returned witli 
Che ingratitude of a peevkh brat, by giving him a very smart 
slap in the face; it must have been a tingler, for it lefl the 
marks of my little spiteful paw upon his cheek. This 
infantile outrage was followed by summary justice, and 
I was locked up by my indignant father in an adjoining 
room, to undergo solitary imprisonment in the dark. Here 
I began to howl and scream most abominably, which was no 
bad step towards liberation, since those who were not inclined' 
to pity me, might be likely to set me free tor the purpc^ of 

abating a nuisance. 

^ At length a generous friend appeared to extricate me 
from jeopardy, and that generous friend was no other than, 
the roan I had so wantonly molested by assault and battery; 
it was the tender-hearted Doctor himself, with a lighted 
candle in his hand and a smiie upon his countenance, which 
waa atill partially red, from the effects of my petulance. 
a«iM aikl aobbed, md he Ibudled and soothed, till I b^' 
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to brigliten. Goldsmith, who, in regard to children, was lifee 
tiie ViUage Preacher he has 'so beautifiiUy described, fin* * 

*' TMr welfiure pleased hiiii> and their carei distressedi" < 

seized the propitious rooment of retaming good homoar ; s6 
he put down the candle and began to conjnre. He placed 

three hats whicli happunud to be in the room upon the carpet, 
and a shilling under each ; the sliiliings he told me were 
England) France, and Spain* * Hey, presto^ cockdonim \ f 
cried the Doctor; and lo ! on uncovering the shillings, which 
had been dispersed, each beneath a separate h&t, they were 
ail iound congregated under one ! I was no politician at five 
years old, and therefore might not have wondered at the 
sudden revolution which brought England, France^ and Spain 
tinder one crown ; but, as I was also no conjurer, it amazed 
me beyond measure. Astonishment might have amounted to 
awe for one who appeared .to me gifted with the power of 
perfi^rming miracles, if the good-nature of the man had not 
obviated my dread of the magician ; but, from that ttme^ 
whenever the Doctor came to visit my father, 

« I pluc^ced his gown, to share the good, man's smile 

a game at romps constantly ensued, and we were always 

cordial friends and merry playfellows." 

Of Foote, Colman gives an amusing touch : — 
Footers earliest notices of me were far from flattering; 
but though they had none of iGoldsmith^s tenderness, they 
had none of Johnson's ferocity; and when he accosted me 
with his usual salutation of ' Blow your nose, child ! ' there 
was a whimsical manner, and a broad grin upon his featufcs 
I which always made me laugh/' • - i. . * 

He says of Garrick, ' • 
Garrick was so intimate with my father soon after L was 
liom, that my knowledge of him was too esriy fbr 'tnie fo 
recollect when it commenced ; It would be like th^ remem- 
brante of my first seeing a tree, or any other object which 
presetUs itself to vision at our beginning to look about us. 
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Willie my father was on a summer excursion to Paris, and 
had left me at Richmond in 1766 (la my £9vxth year), Garriok 
says of me in his epistolary correspondence, ' I ha^e made 
him two visits sHice yotir departm^ wfaieh he has tdten most 
kindly. The last time, his eyes sparkled when he saw mc. He 
is greatiy desirpus to know why I call him ^ Georgy go jing/ 
and has veiy seriously interrogated his duenna about it* We 
have worked very hard in the garden together, and have 
played at ninepins till I was obliged to declare off. We are 
to have a day at Hampton, and he is to make love to my 
^ueee Kitty, and a plnm-pndding; he seems very ibnd of the 
party,' and we will endeavour to make him forget his loving 

Colman's portrait of Gibbon is full of character. 
^ The learned Gibbon was a curious counterbalance to the 
learned (may I not say less learned ?) Johnson. Their man- 
ners and taste, both in writing and in conveisaLion, were as 
different as their habiliments. On the day I first sat down 
with^ Johnson, in his rusty brown, and his black worsteds,. 
Gibbon was placed opposite to me, hi a soit of flowered velvet, 
with a bag and sword. Each had his measured phraseology ; 
and Johnson's famous parallel between Dryden and Pope 
might be loosely parodied in reference to himself and Gibbon. 
Johnson's style was grand, and Gibbon^s elegant; the stateli- 
ness of the former was sometimes pedantic, and the }>olish of 
the latter was occasionally finical. Johnson marched to 
kettle-drums and trumpets; Gibbon moved to flutes and 
hautboys : Johnsou hewed passages through the Alps, while 
Gibbon levelled walks tluough paiks and gardens. Mauled 
as I had been by Johnson, Gibbon poured balm upon my 
bruises by condescending, once or twice in the course of the 
evenings to talk with me. The great historian was light rand 
playful, suiting his manner to the capneity of the boy ; but it 
was done more sua, — still his mannerism prevailed^ stiJl i)e 
tapped his snuff>box, and rounded his periods with the -same 
,«4r 'of good breeding as if he were conversing with men.'', 
^ Sheridan's and Erskine's conversational powers, Mr. Cpl- 
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mnn does not seem tu iiave estimated c^iul&su iiigLly as oihcr 

people fiid* ^. 

<^ I ttunf forprbe some, and ofinid ethers* hf. sa^mgiki^'h 

dusk 'SliAridkm did adl csoel in light convmatiofiy at kasi 

not to that degree which might be expected from his trans- 

ceodent abilities. Many men oi luiei ior powersi were, in vay: 

kmiMe ooiiceptioB» pleManter dtnner compftnloiig; his son 

Tom, for instance* I admit that nobody sitting dom mA 

him for the first time^ and ignorant of his abilities, c^uld 

have mbtakeu him for a common-place cbaracgter* nor woiUd 

die evening past without some thoughts or tttrns of espreseiifa 

escaping him indicative of genius ; but he wanted the flickem 

ing binze of social pleasantry, the playful lightning of ^miiliar 

discour:>e ; his style appeared to me more an exercise than 

desultory table talk. I have heard him> kte in the evenings 

recapituUrte neariy all that had been said at table* and cqi»« 

meitt upon it with much ingenuity and satire ; but* to say 

nothing of people disliking to find their careless cliat thus: 

TUmembered and summed up, this was rather apeechifytng 

Am conversing* and less fit for a dinner-party than in « 

debating society. It was turning a private eattng-rodm inlst 

St. Stephen's Chapel; niakiiig the jruests i epreseiitatives of 

counties* towns, and boroughs, and the master of the mansiun 

Speaker of the Hoos^ of Commons* This habit of hacaogne 

grew so much upon Sheridan in his declining da3rs* dmft he 

woald, in answer! n^r tlie observation of any per^u in, com-* 

pany* call him ^ the honourable gentleman.' 

# * • • • 

i My fkther often met Lord (then Mr.) Erskine in the 

street, and invited him to dinner on that same day. On 
these occasions, our party, which, when I was at home* 
Ibrmed a trio) might as well hove been called a dnelv for I 
iMA ««ly • listener. Indeed* my ftther was little more;. 
Erskine was then yonng at the bar, flushed with success, and 
entbusHistic in his profession. He would, therefore, repeat 
Ms ItedingP' in jekch particular case. . This 1 thought d*ltt 
^ottgb} flnAdooqgmtnkted jnyseK till I knew .fa^tter^t.^h^ 
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4W'0niti«|i' wft9>ov8r» fint -here I roekoMd ^tboUt my 

host; for when my father observed tliat the arguujents were 
unanswerable! ^ no means, my dear 8ir,* would Erskhie 
Jaf t * had I been coonsel ft>r A. instead of B«» yoa ahi^ lieat* 
.^riwt I would have admiced on the other aide/ — > Then m 
did hear; and I wished him at the forum !*' 

In 1777, Mr. Coiman, saa^ who had three years be- 
te» sold a share which he poaaeaied in the properly qf 
Covnit' €hurdeii Theatre^ completed a bargahi wkh'PooIck' 
He agreed to rent the Summer Theatre, in the Ha^ niarket, 
which Foote held by a patent for his life (a patent, enabimg 
the iiolder of it to open his houses amiuaUy, for the actiii^ of 
aH' Sngliah dramatic performances, from the 15th .of May to 
the 15th of September, inclusive); grantin^r to him a lile 
annuity of 1 600/., in half-yearly payments of 800/.: he was 
to pay hhn, also, for hb senri^ as an actor, although^ a« itr 
Jiappened* he performed only three times; and he purchased^ 
for 500/., the copyright of his unpublished dramatic pieces. 
It turned out that the lessee had much the best of the bar- 
gain; for, not long after its completion, in stepped that fatal 
terminator of all life-annuities. Deaths and took off the 
Enrriish Aristophanes, who had himself taken off so roenyw 
" I was too young," observes the subject of our memoir, 
« when my father was directing proprietor of Covent Garden 
Theatre, to see more of a playhouse than I could vitoefia 
from the manager's private box ; whither I went, very fre- 
quently, as a delighted spectator of the entertainments: but 
having, at the commencement of this new speculation, nearly 
HffHved at the nutnmsk age (as 1 then thought) of fifteens . J 
made a bold and SQCGcessfal effitrt to obtain tho efiU^ of. ih^ 

Green Iloorn ; privilege which many geutlt;jucu double, if 
not treble, the age of sweet fifteen, are anxious to enjo;y*!>, TMl 
hfdidgence^ allowed to m^ is far from theiwiiinitanoe ik9$> 
^ addaoed of paternal, caref and wisdom | > tatf/nh&i^^s^ 
expanding mind of youth is warm, and soft as wax, and the 
first ideas stamped upon it are likely to be it^.MO^ 4lh 
d«llbte^' I-'cttfinot U^nk ' tb^ the tfittcait itnpresitei lai^fio. \i$ 
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foiincl betiinO the scenes of a theatre. I am fully sensible 
of tlic moral worth of inanv intlividuals who do honour to 
the stage ; and so far from fearing that I may c^fend them 
by the above opinion, I appeal to thehr good wnse and 
candour for a confirmation of it. But, whatever opffiioti^ 
may be, thus stand the lacts, in refei cuce lo three very tick- 
lish years in my life: — for the first two Hay market seasons, 
I was in the upper farm of Westminster School; for tiie 
third an under-graduate of Oxford ; and I snatched every 
opportunity afl'urded to me, by frequent hoUdays in one 
place, and the long vacation in the other, to waste my 
summers within the walls of the Little Theatre^ and to coun- 
teract the wholesome purposes of a scholastic education.'^ ' 

After having passed tlirougii W cstminster School, young 
Col man was sent to Oxford. His entrance upon this new 
scene was highly characteristic. 

"When I was an Oxonian, the hand of Time was fore* 
stalled by the fingers of the barber ; and an English stripling, 
with his hair flowing over his shoulders, was, in the course 
of half an hour, metamorphosed into a man, by means of 
powder, pomatum, the comb, the curling-irons, and a bit of 
black ribbon to make a pig-tail. These marks of assumed ma- 
turity, which cropping and honey-water have abolished, pre- 
vented many mistakes ; for, as soon as Master Jacky was tied 
up, every body saw that he had become Mister John, and 
treated him with due discrimination; whereas, at present, 

^ through the want of this capitcd distinction, a very spruce, 
very young gentleman, has become so equivocal in hb cos- 

' tume, that we know not whether tipping him a guinea may 

jfratify or affront him. 

" On my entrance at Oxford, as a member of Christ 

Churcht I wa$ too foppish a follower of the prevailing fiwhions 
. tp be a reverential observer of academical dress. In tmth, 

I was an egregious little puppy ; and I was presented to the 
^. Vice- Chancellor to be matriculated, in a grass-green coat, 

with the furiously be-powdered pate of an ultira-coxcomb ; 

both of which are proscribed by the statutes of the tJni- 
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yarsity* Much courtesy U 9h6wii» in the ceremony qf piatnj- 
jOMlntbiit to the. boys who come from Eton and Westminister; 

insomuch, that they are never examined in respect to their 
.knowledge ot the school classicsy — their competen/qy ^ 
.igppsjdered as a, matter of course: hut, in sabscribing the 
tprtidlea gf tbeir matriculation oaths^^they sign their. ^rcfsnMiai 
in Latin. I wrote Georgeius (thus, alas ! inserting a re* 
liuiHiant e) ; and, after a pause, said» inquiringly^ to the Vic^- 
.ChanoeUors looking up in bis face with perfect naivde, ^ 
,VPray» Suv am I to add Coimanm?* My Terenlian fatheri 
who stood at my right elbow, blushed at my ignorance: the 
tutor (a piece ol sham marble) did not blush at all; but gave 
a sardonic grin, as if scaglioia had moved a muscle. The 
gopdrnatured Vice droUingly answered me^ * that the sur- 
names of certain profound authors, whose comparatively 
model II works were extant, had been latinised ; but that a 
iioman terminatAon^ tacked to the patronymic of an English 
genUeman of my age and appearance, would rather be a 
redundant formality/ There was too much delicacy in tfie 
worthy Doctor's satire for my green comprehension ; and I 
walked back, unconscious of it, to my college; strutting 
along in the pride of my unstatutable curls and coat, and 
breaking my oath the moment after I had taken it.** 

Liulei all these circumstances, it is not surprising that, 
.after some time, Mr. Colman s father should think it advisable 
to withdraw him from Oxford, and banish him to Aberdeen. 

This,'* he himself acknowledges, <*was a just sentence; or 
rather a well-intended parental measure, to remove me from 
scenes of idleness and dissipation, which not only London,, 
but even Christ Church, presented to those who sought after 
them, and into which I had been rushing con gusto. Should 
the reader expect ine to detail the immediate causey of my 
/^fdqxced sojournment in the land ot cakes, he will be dis- 
.;ippoi|ited« I^m not sitting down, at. this time of day, for 
the simple and tedious purpose of registerii^g all ,^y JvHd 
oats, seed by seed: suffice it to say, that, in scattering' this 
:luad of irraiu, I. have i>eldom failed to reap (as in this In- 
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tbMrf ffry TTTfy fireiitt and ifalUdi nsy^ wttiMia* m^'gmik 

mtelQh of charity, be attributed to the gratral keyda^r/ bff 
J0iith> ratber than to radical vice in the iudividimL" * * 

The discipUna at King's Colliga tfos» however, >iift;4hMt 
atote of sad rekuntkiOp and Utm FnSumwatAat 
whose especial direction young Coiman was placed, permitted 
him to ramble about the neighbouring country at his own 
d^rttion. It is highly creditable to our yoaog beco, that^ 
although he mif diadngiiiabed fiir the eocentridlgr . o£ lus 
appar d| and the exaberance of hia tniaohiafoiia freaks^ he 
jspuntaneously applied himself, during the latter part of his 
^fjfiii^s^Q^ at Aberdeen, to ciasaical and other stodies* and 
9MM;e ihaD made- up tlie time which he had luafc at WealH 
isioatar and Oxford* 

At Aberdeen, ) oun^ CDlmau published a little poem, en- 
tJLtled Tlie Man uf the People^'' the hero of which waa. 
Qharlea Foau He then fioiafaed a mnaieal fiuroe^ in twa aol%. 
which he ealled ^Tbe Female Dramatiat,** and tsatmithtad} 
it to his father. This was brouglit ou^ at the Haymarket, 
anonymously, on the benefit-night of Jewell, the treasurer ;^ 
i^ut k Mft eondemned. Undismayed fay this fidlmtey he pto- 
<;^aded to the eompodtton of a three^ust comedy* Thia mm 
entitled " Two to One," and was the first of his publicly 
avowed dramas. It was sent to town early in 17839 was 
immediately accepted by his ^ther* but was not pcitemMt 
ty^ t^e peason ^1794* lu sHcoesB «pas Tety tetering^ nd 
i^ had a rim. 

At length, he received a most welcome letter from 'fats' 
father, recalling him from his banishment; and lie ac^osd^- 
iiilllfy.ir9t11n1ed.to London^ in Jammry^ 1784> 
7 2n Angpst, of the same year he weat to ¥0^1%- m^iomhe 

sequence of au odd commutation oF Jiis ialher's design to 

into Swit^ Un^ for a year or twp« • In ifada htt 

1^ to remain six week^ And iheu t^^mmJUh Kemo9XM^ia(ack} 

i)g||{)ff.j|^ j^^lipatioo, tV the k^v. .'f Seeding 

acros^ the straits of I>oi«r>" he himself obs^rmi^ for » 

six weeks' Lour, seemed to answer no other purpose than 
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ikeee ws» deeper policy m ibfihkn ^appears Upon the'-turface. 
IJiad not yet sowed my wild oats ; and this divenion 'tnigbt; 
senre to bmk M Bona Load0n puvsuiti -wUtok lfiiiKra^iimt 
Jd(dkdUe<ibrne1o€oirtifiim.^' - - < t^siT 
1-^Once iwjre iii Soho Sqimre, lie fouttd that his ftftb€^, stiir 
firm in his resolution ot making him a barrister, had been 
mptm the alert in his absence ; and having first entered hii^ 
^tatkt m « atttd«Bt at LmeMit InUf bad taken chaiaiberrifei^ 
Mm » the Eing^s Beoeh Walk m the Temple. 

But the drama had laid too fast hold of him to forego its 
Attcinations; and he devoted to Shakspeare, and onr eorl/ 
dtw i ifilw poeta^ the time and attention which he ought ttf 
laemMetlownd upon BladoMone's Connie&tarieB,*''oii' ^ CirtMF 
upon Littleton." Totally, therefore, eschewing the law and' 
its ^dfy details, he betook himself to dramatic writing (an 
enqilogfnsat to wfaiehi after a while^ his fiitlier MeiheH^i^^ 
ijattm na'avernoB ;) end availing htmeelf of the foeSKtle^ ni^iili^ 
the theatre ailbrded, mixed in the gay world to an esteess 
tjiat subsequently) we beUevey cost him many years to re^ 
cover &om« ''i- 

In the latter part of the year 1784» he ^doped with Ifiittf 
Catharine Morris, and was married to her at Gretna Green. 
This afi^ir was managed unknown to his father. At a stlb-^ 
afiqneitt period^, the marriage was acknowledged; aAd'th^ 
<t wmn o n y was repeated in Chelses dinreb. Altbauj^ pre^^ 
mature in time, it may be as well to mention here, that* mtm^ 
years afterwards, on the death of Mrs. Colman, frotn whom 
he had been, long separated, he married Mrs^ Qibbsy the 
oeielnEated aotress* . e'^-^'' '>'^ 

In his second dramaCle prodnotion^ which appesM^Mte 
summer of 1785, he was determinetl to outdo himself. ^* I 
did outdo myself," be observes, at a turious rate i I doubled 
alLtfa0i6inltlo£ n9fiffBt'elWipo8itk»i kitt^ ^Itkidia^ 
of »sphisliii««a«islesBl5r i^kh^a light hriii^ Iti6vH da%leii^tllf 

laid it on with a trowel. To say nothing of the flimsinesi 
Mid improbability of my plot| I laboured so much' ' td 
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" And glittering thoughts struck out at every line," ' 

■ « 

that I produced a very puerile and contemptible performance, 
a second musical comedy of three actSy uuder tjie Utl^ o^ 
^ Turk and no Turk." This pitce, iiowcfF«r» waa.raceffi«4 
ADch better tban it deserved^ and witlkiat one dufentk^t 
-mees k was acted, however, only ten nights." 

In September, i 785, Mr. Colman, senior, liaving gone to 
idatgat^ was there sdzed with paralysis of the iimbsy .whioh 
Ibmr years afterwards attacked the brain. Mc Gdnaai the 
younger, was, by the Comrt of Chancery, appointed his cuf^ 
iodium. The former lingered out &ve years in this sad con- 
diUoDy and happy was the hour when he died* TbroHghofout 
ins Isii^ and painiiil illness he was treated by hta son with 
die greatest fihal tenderness. 

- This circumstance, if any doubts had been left as to the 
fMitre atudies of the siifc^ect of (his memoh*) wonkl .hate 
•eomplctely tomed diem into a theatrioal cfaanneL He 6X»- 
cised with zeal and ability the arduous dudes of management. 
It has been erroneously stated that the patent of the Little 
Theatre in the Hay market was continued to Mr.iOolman 
-tbs younger, on die death of his father* Th» fact wasf that 
his &theri and he afVer him, held the property under the 
protection of the Crown ; and opened the house by annual 
licen^ of. the Lord Chamberiam. The theatre,, which was a 
years ago built near the old site, k carried on in tbe 
.eame way; wi^ an understanding dist the yearly permissioo 
will be always renewed, as a quamdiu se bene gesserit license; 
. but there has been no patent for a snmner theatvein I^xidpn 
aince Joote's death* 

Mr. Ck>lnuai afterwards disposed of shares in the property 
of the theatre; when, disputes arising, a Chancery suit en- 
'"snei^' and . he eventOaUy got entirely rid of it* For many 
years pitvbasly, however, owing, it is bdieved, to the hrw*s 
deia^w end its expenses, he was resident within the rules" 
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0fthefCing^9 Bench; but'trftenraarAiy tlnrough'tlMi'interoes^m 
it is said, of the late Duke of York, and the friendsbip'of'hli 

late Majesty, George IV ., the place of licenser and examiner 
of plays was bestowed upon hini, which gave to bis latter 
fCBBtB leisure with eompetenoy. In this office he did uU 
^fir^ acquit himscif to the satisfiwlion of his former 
colleagues, whose writings he revised with n fastidiousness 
iDcoinpatible witb tbe lenity his own had met with. Tiiisi 
in some instaooee, brought npon htm severe remoBslnmoe 
ind Mbiike; particiilarry from Sir Martin Arcbnr Sfaee, the 
present P^sident of the Royal Academ\ , whose tragedy of 
^'Alaseo" met with but rough treatmeot at the hcenser's 
haflds* 

Mr. 'ColnMm was the antfaor of many dmnas, of every kiod 

and grade, save and except, perhaps, tragedy ; though he 
took flights in that way, but engrafted upon the siook, as 
Shakspeare has done^ comic paits in pcoM ; tlie IsAier pci^ 
^ensges assuming tbe more dignified tone of bkmk verae. Of 
these "plays," as they were denominated, " The Iron ChesL'* 
is a memorable instance. On its first representation it was 
oendemned ; which the irritated author attdbated entirely to 
Aie bad acting of Mr. Kemble in iSSrr Edward Mortimer; and 
for which he visited that gentleman with the infliction of a 
severe and biting preface. This play^ alter curtailment, met 
with better success^ and still conttnoes npon the stock list of 
Ibe acting drama: and, after some yeaiSy a reoOodKation 
having been effectetl between the poet and the perfornier, the 
former endeavoured as much as possible to suppress the pre- 
&oe; whkh makes a copy containing it a licerary cnrioaily 
ef some vriue. In consequence of the condemnation «f iMs 
play, he ever afterwards added, " the younger" to his name; 
in order that the reputation of his father might not by pos- 
siblM^ by being confounded with his owoi* 

* 'T1i»fi)ll«wiiig ia tb^ adwrtiiiMinK piifaed tn Ite Ibqii Ohm,** in m\Ub. 

" X now leave the reader to the perueal of my play; aiui lest vetj fiither's 
meniory may be jpijiired by nielakei^ and In the coofifiMm of. dl»r>litfic^ the 
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already stated, proved tu be ii ikilure; whilst "Inkle and 
YaricO)'' became most extensively popular* These were £ak 
kmd fa^ Wajrs and Meaas'^ (the prdiigna of vbkb rak^ 
lh#' IrSf and expoaed. iht mthov viraleol altaaldV 

#< Poor Old Haymarket," " The Mountaineers,**^ ^ New. 
Hay at the Old Market'' (since cut down to '^Sylvcstei^ 
Oag||enmMd)» <^ fiiua Beard»" Feudal TiMa»" ^ Book 
SentfeiiiaiH" '^Jolm BuU," Who wants a GniiMa?^ 

We fly by Night," « The Battle of Hexham," " Surrendeu 
of Calais," "Heir at Law," "Blue Devils," "Review,'' 
^ Qmy ])eoetvera»" " The Africans," " Love laughs Lodc^ 
anilhs,'' IL Y. Z." Aetors of aU WorV'widi mnitm««U» 
interludes, prologues, epilogues, &c., in which be was pikrtjf^ 
^lilarly smait and happy. 

Tkb advioe of one so mnofa acenstomed to dranatie eliin^ 
pmMkai tamst. be valoable* On that grotmd, and also beciMiMf 
it contains allusions to some of his productions, we subjoin 
a passage^ wriuen by Mr. CoimaD> at an advanced period 

.]'<'"V«rie«% hidnfailably». are the modes of going to Mrto 
upon a tlieatrical entertainment ; but, if I were to start afresh 
as a tiramatist (quod Dei avertayU!)^ I would so fiir - profit 
(iMiijaqierieiKe.a8 to abide by the few foUowing molii-t 

First,— To draw up a prospectus of the story and the 
stage business, previously to beginning to write the play. 
Xhia/i believr to be the practice of most aotfaon. -Mjr tehtfH 
tMdeMtt<oaillne of idiove kind (which I have publisfa^ 
for the comedy of the ' Clandestine Marriage,* under thr^ 
difieceixt heads ^ namely, < Idea of Principal Characters;^ 
^iibn^ Uravi^ of the Oenerai Scheme i* aiid « Loose Hilitt^ 
c£ihila and! AMntes.* ; . '^o 

>W*MWftJr (f 7W«iM^; and the Author of The Jealous ffife should be supposed 
gUihy of The Trim Chest, T shall, were I to re«ch the patriarchal longen^ of 

Methusalain coTuiiutt- in all mjf dramatic ^ubUcatiooa) to sut>$Qrib« jPjM«lf 
George CoUnan, the i ouwgtr.* • • ' * ' 
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prospectus; for, by filling up the outline too minutely, there 
ig danger ot lettering fttncy, and checking further inventioik 
l»lulft ivriliogt^eplay* When m author u cbotenMd tritU 
nfhat'lic hm flpmfically sel down for huntdf tcr do, h*1» toitf 
likely to warm witli the subject as he proceeds : it is niitui al 
fi>r bim to go plodding on, without eliciting suob new mattet 
ar k sometkMes lui!>INly producMi from the ipor of th4 
AioBwot ■ Critioi haye been pleased to obferre that hm» a 
good hit when I made Inkle offer Yarico for sale to the person 
whom he afterwards discovers to be his intended father-in-law, 
Xhftbi^ good or bad, ooJy occurred to me when 1 came 'td 
thai part «f the piece in wbidi it b introdooed ; and aroea 
from the acoidental tnm which I had given to ppeviottssceoM^ 
As it is not in the original story, it would, in all probability, 
tt^AmsKi ooeurred to me while coldly preparing iin elaborate 
prapectiis; and such a pnifpectos onee raadoy ii is toa tq 
Ist«iiia4hat I should liare followed it mechanically. n 
r. Thirdly, — in choosing to strike out a (Iran in from some 
historical fact, or ready-made tale of fiction, always to select 
a^aiori^and single one ; by single^ I mean free teat ebmplH 
oationSiC A scanty subject, which reqnitaa to he. ampliiedy 
both stimulates the imagination, and gives it elbow- room* 
Hance new characters are engrafled upon the original stock ; 
new incidents grow out of the appropriated ground; and.1htt 
dnmiHtist ditains greater credit when his own craativa MAse 
has assisted in laying out a patch taken from the common. In 
the play of the ' Battle of Hexham * (my first raw attempt at 
l^ai.i^id of drama)» I toolt little, more than the^-faistetiaal 
higit ofQaeen MatigBrefa adientere with the ilofalm ;6in tfad 
* Surrender of Calais,' my superstructure was raised upon the 
simple basis of Edward the Third ordering . six Foeoeh 
citizens to be hanged. The Biographia.i>nKi»tioa assa*ti^ 
tfiat I,have borrowed the plot irpm aiiggfiLfJillfd *Th(ft 
Siege of Calais.' I have read that novel, but \>am , net 
consoions of being thus indebted to it. The opera «jF *ltt!tlijf 
and Yarico ' owes its origin to a page or twp m^he^Sp^tflit^ 
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In these, and other instances *, where I adopted less iimikd 
though not extensive ground-works» I found, or tmeMtil 
found} that (however eligible the subject wfakh l bciiviHv«4)y 
if the loans had been larger, I should«hATe> been duller; I 
had almost fcfrgotten my obligations to the Parisian stage; 
but there is much adulteration in those few light diiunas 
whieh I have imported from abroad; and versMDt 'cC 
may be called (as. Sneer says in the * Crilie') f set ttmu* 

Litions, but Quly taken from the French/ . . 

*^ Fourthly^ — which is a kind of corollary from the third 
resolntipnt as» indeed, the third is a branch from the 8eoo]|d>f*T 
new to dramatise a novel of two or three volumes. These 

is so much to rejecL ior want oi room, yet so much to coni- 
pi'ess which cannot be left out, that the original is mutilaM* 
while the copy is enoumbesed. The noveirwritar and 
dmnatisl arrive at the same point by two di£^rent roods'} 
and that mode of conducting a story which is a help to the 
htsty is a hindrance to the latter. The first interest« you. 
cspandlng his matter; the latter wearieayou if he. do oql 
condense it Minuteness of detail, and a slow developenmt 
of the main characters and events by previous narration, and 
foregoing occurrences, heighten the effect of a novel : a play 
must pkmge sa mtduu res.; must avoid (ov at all eventa cufr 
loll) narrative as much as possible; must bring fbrwumiitp 
dramatis persona mih little or no preparation, and keep 
attention alive by brevity of dialogue and rapidity of action. 
The difficttky, therefore of transplanting a novel, chapter nftar 
chapter, from the library to the theatre, k very obvious* This 
difficulty I experienced in my play of ^ The Iron Chest," taken 
from the very interesting novel called ' Caleb Williams and) 
idter much cudgelling of my brains, I abandoned the tasiiy ii| 
groat, measure^ aa hopeless^ I followedv some die /most 
prominent points^ and niingied them with soenes of. my «rwnv 
whereby poor Caleb was greatly ' curtailed of his fair propa7i> 
tiiNi9 1' but I, waa overloaded with Mr.. Qodwin-s ^ood tlbipgfif 

• • The Africans,* tiikun from a compendious tale in the French language, by 
Floriao j and ' TIte Mountaineen^' partly from the Don QuixoU of CPeminiei^ 
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Mi'dnvieo t» rdlm^ukb a large portion of tham, a^auloMl 
ir4WMtt6tiine»obll|^d to Kghten the sbip by ibroving tUv 

valtiflbies overboard.*^ 

It is no easy task to criticise the merits of Mr. Colmaii i» 
eotoadies. They are satires on the past age, written at a tone 
irfien theipe iras mote character in the gentry of our nation 
than we now meet with, and less elibrt made to disguise ot 
smother personal peculiarities and external follies. The wit 
made the most of these ; and the production of a new comedy 
was an important and delightful event to the town. The life 
and bnsde of onr author's writings will ever please, thouf^h the 
joltes were better applicable to the days of their birth : the fre- 
quent passages of sentimental morality and double^barrelied 
loyaltyy which are now regarded as clap-traps, at the time 
they were written electrified the audience, and helped to keep 
the country from civil discord, and in satisfaction with itself. 

Mr. Coiman was also the author of three poems, distin« 
guished more by wit than by deoorumy published under the 
title of " My NiL^riu^rovvn and Slippers,*' which he added to 
and rcpubllsiied under tlie title of " Broad ins as also a 
volume of doggrel, called Poetical Vagaries ; " another, 
entitled ** Vagaries Vindicated;'' another, called Eccentri* 
dties for Edinburgh and lastly, we believe, his Random 
Records," in two volumes ; being memoirs of his early life 
and times ; from which we have largely borrowed. 

Some of his fiirces were introduced to the public under 
the assumed name of Arthur Griffinhoof, of Tumham Oreeii. 

Mr. Coiman was in a high degree social, convivial, and in- 
telligent ; and his company was sought by men of all parties 
and all ranks, iiot excepting royal. Lord ^ron speaks of 
his wit and repartee as being of the highest <Mrder. He died 
on Wednesday, the 26th of October, 1836, at his residence 
in Brompton Square: aged 74 years. His remains were 
idepositedy on the ddof November^ in the femily vault at Ken*- 
tmngton Church, where likewise rest the ashes of his ffratid* 
father, Francis Coiman, and his father, George Colmaii. 
The funeral was performed in a private manner, according 
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to the expressed desire of the deceased, ^ that k sh<Mdd 

be conducted with as little parade as possible." Numerous 
applications were made by parties anxiously wishing to attend; 
but jfcbeir neqaests, though gratefully acknowledgddy were not 
acceded to. 

Mr. Col man had two sons; one of whom is dead; the 
od)er» we believe is abroad. 
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No. XXV. 

^' THE RIGHT liOx\. SIR JOHN SINCLAIR, 

OF ULBSTER, CO. CAITHNESS, BART. A PRIVY COUNtiLLOU, 
LL.D., A FELLOW OF THE ROYAL AND ANTIJ^UARIAN SOCIETIES, 
VOUNJOER AND WIHBT PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, &C. &C. &C* 

The BE is no greater nainein the annals of Agricnltarethaii 

that of Sir John Sinclair. Were it possible to tluow our- 
selves baek to the commencement of the last Imit century, 
and accurately to examine the situation of rural affiurs at that 
period, and then to contrast the present with the past, we 
should hare ample cause not only for satisfaction, but for 
astonisimienV What, witiiin nearly the same epoch, medicine 
owed to CuUen, chemistry to Black, and steam to Watt, agri- 
culture owes to Sir John Sinclair* 

Sir John Sindair was the representative Of a principal 
branch of one of the oldest and mu^t nobly descended families 
in the north of Scotland. 

George, the fiither of the distinguished subject of this me- 
moir, was the son of John Sinclair of Ulbster, the heritable 
Sheriff of Caithness, a gentleman distinguished for his spirit 
and talents. He received the principal part of his education 
under Dr* Isaac Watts ; and enlarged his understanding and 
knowledge of the world by foreign travel, in company with 
Lord Sandwich, afterwards first Lord <yf the Admiralty, Lord 
President Dundas, and other distinguished characters, whose 
ftiendship and regard he ever afterwards retained. On hia 
retsm to his native country, he married Lady Janet Suther* 
land, the daughter of William Lord Strathnaven, by whom, 
besides several children who died young, he iiad two sons 
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- Having died at Bdlnburgh «ii tlie SI 8t«f August, 1770, 

he was succeeded by Ins son John, wlio was born at Thurso 
Caade» m the county of Caithness, May 10^ 1754, and who 
WW ef eoofBe then in his seventeenth year. The ettatn^ 
Coring his ' minority, wte taken eharge of by his mother. 

Lady Janet Sutherland, as was aku the ^superintendence of 
his education. 

Sir John SincUur obtained the elements of his classical 
knowledge at the High school of Edinburgh; and he was 

also fortunate in receiving private tuition from the amiable 
and accomplished John Logan. At a mature age he pursued 
his studies consecnti^ely at the Univecsities of Edinburghi 
Ohagowy and Qdbrd. So early as his fifteenth year i»>had 
shown a decided turn for literary composition, and before he 
was sixteen, had begun sending his effusions to the periodicak 
•f the day. 

. On hisietanitohisnataveooantffyfomOdbrd,heaippliad 
Itoielf to the study of law, not with the viewof Ibllowingit 

as a profession, but to gain an acquaintance with the national 
tnstitotionsb In 1775, he became a member of the Faaiky of 
Adfoeates, and was aflerwands called to the Eagftash b«r* 

In 1776, Mr. Sinclair married Sarah, only danghtsr and 
heiress of Alexander Maitland, Esq. of Stoke Nevvington, in 
the county of Middlesex; by whom he had two daughters | 
Hannnh» since dead, who wrote the oeldbratod letteni **Otk 
the Prfciciples of the Christian Faith," and Janet, tlM iHdoir 
of the late Sir James Colqulioun, of Luss, Bart, 

In 1780, Sir John, then Mr. Sinclair, was elected Member 
«f FaiiliaMiit for the County of Caithness, mimm estntw 
wm stated; and he had also the same honour conferred en 
him at the elections in 1790, 1802, and 1807 ; but as the 
county of Caithness was only alternately represented in the 
A^ksthiBnliameat, he was, daring the intervals, oheasK fe 
the horeughs of Lostwithiel in Cornwall, and BslmMdte 

Hampshire. He thus continued, with the intervention of a 
very short period, a member of the House of Commons,, 
July, 1811, being a space of more than thirty years. 



* 
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His «ttMi4«A€e on lus parlUunedUucy diAMi «mb ^9908t 

Bfsiduous; mdf in 1782, he published a tract, entitled} 
Lucubrations during a short Kece^ ; with soim Xhougiit^ 
on the Means of ImproTiim tbe Repmentntioi^ «f th# 
P«opLe%'' Tliif followed «p by anotW, m the tum^ 
3rear, under the title of " Thoughts on the Naval Strength df 
the British Empire, in answer to the late X^iord Mulgrai^ 
oam of the Lords of tbe Admicmky*'* AAer pmMOg ob tb^ 
•Itentiim of the Mtnlatiy tbe propriety of esteUiabiag a mUitie 
Arce, he publbbed his ^* Gontideratk>ns on Militias and 
Standing Armies ; and the suggestions which he tlirew out 
aa that oQcasion were aiierwerds adopted. His oo^y other 
honnwMn with tbe pmt ebont tbb periodf vae in tbe pobli^ 
eetioii of en eiioitynoi» tract, ^ Tbe Propriety of Beleining 
£jdbraltar, impartially coiisideied." * 
Sir Jchn Sinclair has been often heard to dedaro^ that no 
p b a ame t moe ooBuiccted witb hit parlienietttaiy oareer efret 
aflbfded him more unalloyed satisfaction, than tbe aeccett 
of a measure which he, about this time, suggested lo liie 
Jbiouse of Commons, for alleviating the distress caused ii^ 
tbe north of Scotland by a failure of tbe cropa. Account 
from above a bundred partsbes bore witness of the mberable 
atate to which they were reduced. The cold and stormy 
summer of 1782, so fatally retarded the ripening ot grain, 
.(bat* in October, the oats and barley were still green. 4^ 
tite-eoiDiiieiiceRneiit of .that month frost set in witb thea^.erity 
of an Arctic winter ; and, in a single night, laid the hopes of 
jwhole districts desolate. The frost-bitten grain became white, 
«&d tbe progress of ripening was at an end:^tbiip gscdcil 
ffodneei from want of sun# was destitute of its wooled noyp> 
fftabment; the lamip and potato crops were dwarfipd and 

• stroyed ; the markets were nearly Linsuppiied, and what was 
imught £9r «sie was oi the worst quality. Jn some psriebes 

|be»o4ts^iiere eat ont finm amidst tbe ios and mtw ai tbe 
mddio of No¥<ember; and, in that of Mar And DabMroisMb 

ithey coiuiuu^id buried up iiU the February oi the ioliowiog 
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ycAr. Many were compelled to kill tlieit cattle, and eat their 
flesh without bread. The poor along the sea-coasts subsisted 
iibi«Ay on ivhelk% limpetSy cockles and .other ehell-fish* Nam- 
ben lived on nettles, of which they made a kmd of coarse 
soup, and even snails were salted for winter provision. This 
d^fNrivation of the meanest necessaries of life extended over 
several counties^ and included a population of more than a 
Irandred and teo thousand souls. By the ibrce of hisappeals^ 
and his unwearied exertions in the cause of his suffering 
fellow-creatures, Mr. Sinclair succeeded in getting the 
subject referred to a committee of the House. Although 
ao precedent could be produced from the Journals of any 
grant for a similar purpose, yet, in such a touching light had 
the case been set before them, that they voted an Address to 
the Crowoy assuring his M^esty, that the House would nuke 
good whatever expenses might be incurred in the endeavour 
immediately to mitigate the honors of such an appalling 
calamity. 

Towards the close of the American war, to dissipate the 
doud which had spread itself over the public mind^ Mr. Sin* 
olair published his Hints on the State of our Finances.** 

In this paaiphlet lie triuiuphanlly leluled ihe doctrines which 
had been perniciously inculcated on the subject ; and the ex- 
cellent effects of his exposition were felt no less abroad than 
in Great Britain. 

. In 1784 Mr. Sinclair applied to Mr. Pitt for the grant of 
a baronetage, to which he had a claim, as heir and represent- 
.aiive of Sir George Sinclair of Ciyth; and, in 17S^ this 
elanm was acceded to^ by his being created a Bfironet of 
Great Britain, with remainders to the heirs-male of his 
daughters by his first wife, — a destination of wliich there is 
scarcely another example on record. 

In . tUs first section of his parliamentary career^ Mr. Si^cdair 
Mcured ^ friendship and correspondence of Lord Nortl^ 
afterwards Earl of Guildford, at that time Prime Minister; 
of the Earl of Sandwich, First Lord of the Admiralty ; of 
Lpind Vis^unt SUMrmoiiti Secretary of State £ok the Fqireigp 
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Department, nephew to the justly celebrated Lord Mansfield; 
and of the Right Hon. William Pitt. 

In the year 1785 Mr, Sinclair engaged seriously in inqni* 
Hes on political subjects in general, and collected a great 
mass of materials from different sources. The first published 
form which part of tiiesc assumed, was in an essay " On the 
Public Revenue of the British £mpire." 

In the same year Mr* Smdair su£fered a sad domestic 
bereavement in the death of his wife. So deeply was he 
affected, that he almost resolved on retiring from public life, 
and resigning bis seat for Lostwithiel. To soothe his mind» 
and alleviate the pressure of this deep affltction» he was i&- 
duced to make a short excursion to Paris during the Christ* 
mas recess. His reception in the French capital, at that 
period a place of great interest, was in the highest degree 
gratifying to his feelings* He also directed a great patt 
of hb attention to the commerce and manufactures of 
France. The improved machines for coinage, invented by 
Monsieur Droz of Switzerlandi were then unknown in 
England; and having prevailed on that gentleman to es> 
plain his plans to Mr. Bolton of Birmingham, he was thus 
the means of introducing this superior mode of coinage 
into the British mint. At the same time, he brought over 
the knowledge of a discovery still more valuable. Having 
gained the acquaintance' of Monsieur Clouet, director of the 
national establishment for making gunpowder, he had some 
very important improvements in the manufacture of that 
artide explained to him. These, on his return, he com- 
municated to the English Government; and the Board of 
Ordnance were thus enabled not only to make a considerable 
saving in expense, but to provide an article of a superior 
quality. 

In 1786, Mr. Sindair resolved on making an extenaiye 

tour through the northern countries of Europe, with a view 
of contemplating their political and commercial phases. In 
the course of this journey, he travelled above 7500 miles^ and 
thade inai^ valualMleobaevvatkinB on the pdititialf eemmditSldl^ 
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agricultural, moral and religious state of the Netherlands, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Poland, Austria, and 
l^rdssia. It was not till the year 1 88o; when Sir Jdhn pnblkiied 
two large volumes of his correspondence, tliat a digest of the 
remarks made during these travels was submitted to the public. 

While jn Germany, Sir John more particularly direeted 
liis attention to the Nourishing manufactures of that country, 
and carried away with him a variety of hints, which were 
fifterwards put to practical purpose at home, by being com- 
niunlcated by him to those most likely to profit by tbenL 
Among others, Mr. Wedgwood, to whom the earthenware 
manufacture of this countr\' owes so much, was so gratified 
' with the information regarding the making of china, which 
was thus obtained for him, that he presented to Sir John a 
'.dessert set of his finest ware. 

On his return to his native conntry in 1787, Sir John 
commenced those improvements on his own estate, which 
have tended in a great measure to give, a new physiognomy 
to the shire of Caithness. When he succeeded to that estate 
'the' whole connty might be said to be in a state of nature. 
The tenantry had not a single cart in their possession ; and, 
e^ en if they had, there was not a single road any where. 
, £very article^ not excepting manure, was carried on hors^ 

" • • ' * # 

back, and- the ground was almost every where cultivated on 

the common field, or alternate ridge system. So iiLinH rous 
were the disadvantages under which his improvements were 
Commenced, that they would have daunted a tt>irit of 
'ordinary energy and enterprise. He had not only to ar^ 
range plans, but he had to provide the adetjuate capital for 
carrj^ing these into execution. He had not only to pro- 
ctire frosn other districts the hands requisite for various 
'^lirahches of the intended system of improvement, but he 
had to overcome the prejudices, of the natives them- 
selves, and stimulate them to worthy exertion. All this was 
Carri^ on in the midst of a foreign war, which diminished 
mb number of labourers, checked drculatioti in the remote 
provinces, and augmented public burdens^ already but too 
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severely felt : h o w s u c c e ss fully h 



ovvevcr, may be attested by 



CompariDg the populati9n census of the kingdom io 16 LO with 
that of 1820k It will there be seen, that the prapoittonate 
increase Is greater in Caithness than in any coan^ in th^ 
British empire ; and not onfy was the population numerically 
greater, but one of a very diJiierent kind, from what hud in- 
habited those shores in previous generations. Enterprise 
indusfrjTi tnorality, and religion^ went hand in hand together. 
The coasts were occupied by extensive fisheries ; and the soil, 
allowing for difference of climate, exliibiteJ as excellent, and 
as skilful managementy as the most celebrated districts oi the 
juothians. 

In 17809 Sir John Sinclair was created a Doctor of Laws 

by the University ot Ciiasgow, and, in the same year, was 
married, for the second time, to Diana, daughter of Alexander 
LiOfd Macdonaldy by whom he had thirteen childreOf seven of 
vhpm were sons, and six daughters. His oldest son, the present 
Sir George Sinclair, is member for the shire of Caithness. 

Prior to this period, the introduction of turnips and other 
coarse articles of food had greatly deteriorated the quality of 
British wool, and rumously depressed this hitherto mo$t 
lucrative and important department of home-manufiictiire. 
The consequence was, that importation was, year after year, 
rendered more and more necessary; and the production of 
British fleeces ceased to be a principal source of national opvm 
lence. It struck Sir John as rather singular, that the Shetland 
Islands, on the other hand, should produce a wool of a very 
superior quahty, and suitable for the softest and finest fabrics. 
With his usual avidity for information, he put out feelers 
everywhere ; and at length, during the sittings of the General 
Assembly of the Scottish Church in 1791, of which he was a 
1^-jnember, he found, in the person of a clergyman from, that 
remote quarter, an individual capable of enlightening him on 
$.his subject. To ascertain the merits of the. respective 
breeds in the British Dominions, intelligent individuals were 
s.ent to th^ principal districts, and accounts of their investiga- 
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^A^jaJipibb br«od, iiaom the se^bfiiirhood^of tba Cheviot 
Hillsr |v^e distHl>ttted thrpugfiottt Sopdand : tli&€iM|(o^^,9f 
the royal flock of France, M. D'Aubentoii» sent several rainit 
^nd ewe^ to die Society ; and from Italy, from Iceland, aud 

from Aby8siaia,aiid the East Indies^ specimeoa wre piVf 
9iiired fay. the exertions of spirited and enterprisiqg nmb^nu' . 
«^ In the previous year the idea of that great nadonal waoh 
dertaking, the Statistical Account of Scotland, had suggested 

to the mind of Sir John Sinclair ; and being, as we 
bfive mentioned^ a lay member of the As^emUy of the 
Chnrdi, it occurred to him that he might be able to preml 
Oil a great proportion of the clergy to furnlsli such general 
Jfiibrmation regarding the state of Scotland^ as should afiofd 
data for an estimate of . the political situation of that portion 
of the United Kingdom. His original plan was to draw up 
a general statistical view of North Britain, without reference 
fo parochial districts ; but such a mass of useful iacts and 
observations was presented in the communications .sent him 
by the clergy, that this more abridged idea was set aside^ ao4 
the work prepared for press in the more extended form in 
which it was given to the world. 

... After unwearied exertions^ Sir John succeeded in bringing 
the.first volume of this great work .before the public on thsf 

25th May 1791, just a year after its suggestion to the mem- 
bers of the church. It proved so iar superior to any thing 
of the kind which had ever before appeared^ that it could 
not do otherwise than give great satisfaction ; and all who 
were interested in the improvement of the country or the 
welfare of its inhabitants came at once forw arc! for its patron- 
f^.and support* Much difiiculty was, however, found in 
&ie furtberai|ce of the undertaking, from Sir John being 
necessarily so much absent from Sootland, and being conse- 
quently obliged to rely on oiliers not only for |jreparing the 
qoniuiunications, but for correcting .the .pre;ss. The leisure 
afford^ by a p^Iiaipentary recess grcat^ aided the briqgpng 
•out of the second volume, which was one of peculiar interestf 
iV^c^ |j^q,tzi^s£^ of cuxlous afid valuable matter it <:ontained« 
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. sifn it w^n dHfficuIt io gel many fftdi^idttals of ^ tHr^ 

roused to exertion ; and it retiuired some inducement to pre«- 
rail on the backward to prosecute the necessary inquiries. It 
had bieen arranged (torn the eomtnenceiiieiit that the pfofiik 
nf the pofalfeatioii thoald be given to the tociety mstitiited ibr 
the benefit of the Sons of tlie Clergy : and it occurred to Sir 
Jobui that a royal grant miglit possibly be procured for the 
Mme benevolent purpoae. He aceordingly made application 
to hk Majesty through Lord Mdvilie, then Mr. Secretary 
Dundas, and 2,000/. were the fruits of this well-timed inter- 
cession. By the accession of this sum to their funds, the 
Society were enabled to commence their allowanees to the 
sons of the clergy much sooner than wonld otherwise have 
been in their power. Many circumstances, however, yet oc- 
curred to prevent unanimity among such a large body as tiie 
clergy of the Church of Scotland. From the commencement 
some had thought the scheme chimerical, and others had 
openly professed their dislike to It, nor did they now care 
about retracting ophiions rashly given. Old age and infir- 
mity prevented others; and not a few were unable to over«- 
corae the jealous fears of theur parishionerSi who set down the 
whole as a deep laid scheme of government to accomplish some 
new plan of taxation. Nor did the tenants in country parishes 
relish inquiries about then* farm produce, and the value of 
their stodc, lest landlords mi^t avail themselves of the infor- 
mation, by Increasing their rents. After waiting another 
twelvemonth, during which he had written many thousand let- 
ters, Sir John found, on the Ist of June, 1792, that there was 
sdll a deficiency of not less than 41 S parochial accounts, lA 
this dilemma various plans were suggested for aocomplishiiig 
the completion of this great national work. A l ecommen- 
dation from the General Assembly was one of tlie measures 
resorted to ; and several of the leading ornaments of the 
ehnreh, made personal application to thehr clerical fliends, 
to exert themselves within the bounds of their several pres- 
byteries. Added to these, the Duke of Argyle, the Earl of 
Xieven> then Comnitssioner to the Assembly* the Earl of Fifei 
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ftnd other extenme lauded proprietors and church patrons, 
exerted thenMhesintlMcaiMe; yel 6ir John mm Ml ^ e n i>td 
•ti> find, that iomey from unwllltngneii lo engage in tkte ntidcf^ 

taking, would do nothing ; anti thnt others, froni a spirit of 
procrastination, promised with iiule intention ot performing.' 

Notwithttending all theee moltiplied and noitifyiag diA 
cnlcies, Sir John was determined not to be baffled- In the 
-accomplishment of the Hercolean task which he had set 
himself. He engaged five statistical missionaries, to whom 
he appropriated di£ferent divisions of the country; and^by 
-tiieir nieansy the acconnts of no less than twenty^five parisheti^ 
^hieh must otherwise have been totally awanting, m^ere ably 
and accurately drawn up. The undertaking seemed now in 
-a Mr way to its final accomplishnient» and the report^ 
'AS they were recaved from the dergy, were transmitled 
-ito Sir John, to remve bis sanction, and be incorporated 
in the work. Lists of the whole were now made up ; but 
what must have been his discouragement to find, that no leas 
'^tuob twelve parochial accounts, supposed to have been re- 
'ceivcd; were nowhere to be found. The uneasiness oe^ 
casioned by this untowaid circumstance it is impossible to 
niescribe, and it is said to have been more disheartening to the 
'enthusiaatic mind of the editor, than any thing which had 
occurred in the whole course of the undertaking. But he wtvcto 
more buckled on the nimour oi perseverance : and on the 1st 
of January, 1798, seven years and a half alter its commence- 
'asenty the work was brought to its completion. It was 
^eomprised ih twenty thick octavo volumes; and to- these 
Janother-wassttbsequently annexed. 

In May 1798, Sir John Sinclair printed and circulated a 
^lan for establishing a Board of Agricultural and Internal 
^mpromraentii in which he pointed out the nature of its plan, 
lafadidie beneficial results whk;h might be expected from it 
*On the 15th of the same month he moved, in his place in 
?iW|iament, an address to the Crown, in favour of the pro* 
ipoacd essablisbmcnt. An animated and mterestuig debate 
^aodk .plaee C» tli^^ocoasfinH which was adjourned till the 1 7th, 
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wb€tiy«ii a division, it was carried by a majority of 75 ; 101 
Voting in its favour, and ouly j26 being opposed to it 

The Bpard» aooa after, wm not only appofntBii» but » 
'wAjtA A charter from tho Crown» in which Sir John was 
nominated its £rst president. To give the Board more weight 
4aid consequence, all the great ofiicers of state, the two Arch- 
iMiliops, and the Bishops of London and Durliain» wen^ 

€figiot made members, in conjunction with thirtjr-one ordN 
Mry membars. 

Passing over a multitude of minor subjects, each useful ii^ 
itsell^ which occupied the attention of the Board of Agricol* 
ture» eerlaittly the drawing up of the ReportSt ^ which werfc 
^tailed the agricaltnfftl and political state of the several coun- 
ties of the kingdom, was of by far the greatest importance. 
•For not only do they contain the best information on tukijectB 
•merely i^cultural, but» in coonectton, we have cTery thing we 
.«oold wish in the diflerent departments of general knowledge, 
of civil and ecclesiastical history, and of political economy. 
* Although connected in point of time with a subsequent erA 
in thia agrioiiUaral life of Sir John Sinckir, jel^ with reference 
to what has been jnst sa'idy it may not be out of })lace to men- 
tion here, that principally by his indefatigable exei Lions, the 
survey of the whole of Great Britain was twice gone over; 
and the second time^ according to a rc^lar system. 

It may readily be supposed, that these patriotic exertions 
were not unattended with great pecuniary expense to their 
originator. The Parliamentary Grant of 5^0001. per annum 
which had been voted for it, was much too small for so exten- 
sive a purpose as the promotion of agricultural and social im- 
provement in an empire like that of Great Britain, where the 
sources of wealth arising from trade and manufactures were 
so rich and multiplied. From this poverty of funds the oper- 
ations of the Board were miserably hampered, and, to make 
all possible saving, it ler a long time met in the house of the 
President. The individual expence thereby incurred was far 
from inconsiderable, to which was superadded that attendant 
on meetings in dtsttftot eovnties,' whocfa it bebosred Sir John to 
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«b6|nraKiilat»ai»w^ m his expected subscri^kNis to i^Ajob 
which had the proniotloD of agriculture for theur ostenfliis^ 

object. 

Yet extensive as were these schemes of social ifO^ 
provementy and absorbed as Sir John Sinclair seemed in 
their accomplishmenty he could fihd leisnre for dthelf 
duties. In tbe year 1791^, wIrii the wars of the French 
Revolution were involving Europe, aiid threatening the 
Overthrow of every ttme-liaUowed institutioui Mr* Pitt 
Suggested* in the course of a conversation* that* as liis 
ei» tales lay in the north of Scotland, the inhabitants 
which were attached to military pursuits, he would perhaps 
not object to raising a regiment of fencibles* the command of 
which might devolve either upon bimselfi or upon whatiever 
relation or friend he miglit nominate. Sir Johln assented; 
The n\inisterwas much pleased, and no time was lost in pro- 
curing a letter of service* which was dated 7th of March 
'1794f* The regiment was speedily completed; and this first 
corps of British fencibles was inspected at Inverness in Octo- 
ber of the same year, by General Sir Hector Munro. Govern- 
ment having subsequently resolved to disband all the fencible 
Ifoops whose services were limited to Gireat Britain* this bat^ 
talion was of course included in the number i and, being at 
Newcastle wlieii this order was issued, were thence marched, 
accordingly, for the purpose of being disbanded, to Edinburgh. 
In the spring of the following year Sir John raised his second 
battalion of fencibles for the service in Ireland, to the north 
of which kingdom it was ordered, and whei e it remained for 
two years. This battalion was augmented to a thousand men« 
iBiich was the general attention paid to their appeamnoe and 
health* that Lord Lake* after reviewing them at Cork* d^ 
dared, that " although he had often heard before of a regi- 
ment of a thousand men, he had never seen one till that 
day.^ In consequence of the corps bdng so complete* % 
John was enabled to part with not fewer timn S90 volunteerf 
the Egyjiftian expedition — no regiment of a similar de- 
scription having ever furnished so great a number. :\ * 
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Sir John Sinclair had entered Parliament a few months 
befi^^re Mr. Pitt; and, from the firsts Doresaw tlie fblurv 
etnlneoce of that illustrioas man. A personal acqnaint** 
anoe was almost immediately brought aboat betvreen lliero, 
through Mr. Pitt's brother-in-law Lord Mahon ; Sir John 
baviiig distinguished himseli previously, by some appearances 
in the Senate^ which indicated him t& the embryo premier as a 
lislng member. In the great contest of 1 784, Sir John strena« 
OUiiy exerted himself to support him agaumt the opposition of 
Mr. Fox ; and, for many years, such were the habits of 
intimacy subsisting between them, that Sir John had the 
•Qtre to his house in Downing Street as if .he had been • 
member of the cabinet Subsequent occurrences nnforUmately 
combined to render the looting less amicable, yet, through the 
friendly and patriotic mediation oIl Lord Melville, then Mr« 
Secretary Dundas, many measures, originating with Sir Jduib 
^onthined to obtain the support of the minister. At his sug- 
gestion, Mr. Pitt, in 1 793, proposed to Parliament the issue of 
Exchequer Bills ; and, by that means, the commercial die* 
tress of the country* which was urgent and threateniog« to m 
degree perhaps never experienced during any prior era of oor 
history, was greatly mitigated and relieved ; a new impetus 
was given to trade, and national coniidence was restored. 
On this occasion* as also in the establishment of a similar platt 
t0 relieve the merchants trading to Grenada and St. Vinoent^s^ 
who were at the time labouring under peculiarly adverse cir« 
cumstances. Sir John acted as one of the Commissioners; and, 
by his exertions and activitgr, in a great degree* coBtribiited tm 
the smess of both schemes. 

Having accomplished the establishment of the Board. oC 
Agriculture, Sir John's next favourite project was to securci 
the passing of A General Bill of Enclosure;" but he 
fouiid the subject hedged in by obstacles on all side^-wUfk 
c^ld not be got over. At a sabseqoent periodi Bowtsveiv 
under the administration of Lord Sidmuuth, Sir John suc^ 
C€^ded in carrying through a bill of great imporlaocfi t» th& 
object in vie«r 'v-'-- 
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> 'In m pveMdbg part of tbk miMHr> we «iMtiiiDed» tbM^ 'i» 
tmrly'as 1789, 8bt John Sindair had MM]nifed cmMsnU^ 

reputation as a writer on finance, hy a pamphlet which he 
tbea published, in opposition to the gloomy views promulgated 
^ ciiberfc > This sobject he afterirarda foUeved out io lia» 

Review of ihe Financial Adminirtnlion of tlie Right H on^s 
ouiable William Pitt;" to which an Appendix was added in 
1789, and a third fMirt in 179a In 1803, the wbok of Sit 
John'e Inenbiationa on these and eoUateral aubjaots wena col- 
lected into an elaborate work, io thrae octavo violliaMB» under 
the tide of a " History of the Public Revenue of the British 
£rapire, containing an Account of the Public Income and 
SKpenditore^ fram the remotest periods recocded in jiistoijr 
to If icheelmaa, 1802." 

To two of the great public qaefitions propounded at that 
time, the income-tax, and the redemption of the land-tax, Sir 
John paid great attentiont and entered on their conaidentlonF 
ki Fariianent with bis aoatstomed energy and Mal» as may bo 
seat fimn liia speeches printed in the History of the ReveiHMb 
He was decidedly of opinion that no revenue adequate to the 
neoesaities of the times could have been raised, without iiaving 
had feoomae to the restriction on the baaii% and reUoYing 
tlie narien from the oppression of a metallic cufreocy. Am 
connected with this topic, wc ^liall briefly give Sir John 
il^Qckur's opioioos on another subject of immense nationai war 
poftancei and regarduig which public opinion' seaeni to bo 
equally dtrided,^we aliode to the principles which ouglit to 
r^ulate commerce. In opposition to the doctrines oF Mr. 
Huskisson and others, who held, tliat it is for the interest of 
'Oeefir coontry to boy^ at the cheapest marhet^ all the goeda it 
nqoires, and even to giee encouragement, on this gromuii to 
the importation of foreifrn goods, however destructive to our 
domestic industry, Sir John maintained, diet tlie grand olijeot 
engbt to be the seevrii^ of a home UHR-ket §at onr cm 
people,~to see that onr own countrymen were ftdlyem*^ 
ployed, well fed, wolL clolhed, well iioused, and rendered 
as comfortable as their, circumstances and situations iar ^e 
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admitled of i^<^ta moun^ ^oifwt^ and to dtMooRnge (he 
kbportotioii from forcigii nadcmt of all sach goods as ewa 

be supplied by home growili or manufacture. 
• In 1797» wbea it was proposed in Parliament to give the 
saliscffibm le what was called The Loyalty Loaii»" a kmfi 
aanuity of seven and sixpence per cent, Sir John sucossaJ 
folly opposed the measure; and thereby caused a saving to 
the country oi more than half a million sterling. 
' In 1799» Sir John, actuated by the same unwearied zeal to 
benefit maakind, however disproportioned in sone instanced 
tiic means lie proposed might seem to the end in view to those 
ei a less ardent temperament, published his " Proposals for 
estaUishing a Tontine Society for ascertaining the pnneipke 
of Agricnltnral Improvement.'' 

- It is not much to be wondered at, that exertions so varied 
and extensive, unremittingly pursued thiough a long sequencer 
ef yean^ shonld at length shew their efiects on any mislito*^ 
laon* however originally free irom taint either of debility or of 
disease. About the year 1797 Sir John began to suffer from 
the ejects of this over^exertion, which, although they did not 
shew themselves in any specific form, yet . bad indooed^a weak 
ml enervated state of the system ; and to his enthusiastic 
temperament, it was a misery to find that he was almost mi«' 
equal to the task of managing his private affairs — pursuing 
useful inquiries^ or following out those political investiga«> 
tidnsy which the contemporary aspect of civil sodety seenMd^ 
to demand. From the decay of his own health, he was led 
to the consideration of the subject in general, and was much 
struck in pursuing his statistical observationss by- the &ctt 
tfist so few of the numbers <^ mankind bom attain any extend' 
of years, even in the healthiest climates ; and that even wheir 
Hfe is prolonged, it is to so many, little less than a burden 
i?Qtn the embittermenta of disease. This led him into a 
course of reading on the subject^ and the result was • a pm^ 
pUcttn 4to, pid)1i8hed in 1 60S, entitled Hints on Longevity**' 
Inlhe same year. Sir John collected his Essays on Misoelia- 
neous •Snb^eot%aiidpubli«hedtlisai togedier in auSw* voitt»% 
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WMi|»r-li«lo«ft.M^ well ttilbm«d» ia abkof hiiHirff ^clfctil 

Sir John was strongly impressed with die idea that the schenwi 
of experimental farms might greatly tend to bring agricnU 
fim t» comparative perfeetloD. Indeed h» regarded -the 
plei^ee to tbovou^ly interwoven with the nalknel i nt ei o etl > 
Ihet the trial should be instituted ekbcr solely or at iaasl 
partly at the public expense. So warm was the interest 
on this subject created at the time, from the attention .whkh 
tha ^gricoltunU Boerd had exoited with xegaad- to every 
diing eonceroing hosbendryi that, bed not the trMl5^ 
of Amiens been broken, there can be little doubt that 
the experioieiit would have been tried on an exteosfve 
Mnle^ even by private subscription. There is alue te a ii o w 
to ' believe^ firom the report made to the National hi* 

stitute of France on the subject, that it would also have 
been there carried into, efiect, had not the same uotoMrard 
^ircMW^apce drawn away public attention from all paeiAtf 
fpnaideratleBS. By an order from the French govern^' 

^eot, M. Otto, the Ambassador in London, applied 
to Sir John SiDckir for a list of such works relating to 
^ 4||rieoltur% as were most likely to promote the internal «linK 
)Nrovemettt>of that coaotry$ and^ in complying, Sir John tooir 
the opportunity of inclosing some copies of his plan for 
estebhshing experimental farms, together with some plans of 
eieeoler cottages» and of a village peculiarly calcolaled for 
Ae acoemmodalaen and oomfort of artiaains in theeoontry. 
These plans were presented by the Government to the 
Rational Institute, which appointed two of its most dis- 
tinguifhed members* to examine and report thereupon 7 
which th^ did in ft manner h^^ly creditable to tliemaelveiib' 
end expressive of the mocd: enthusiastui admirstlon ef 'lli^ 
exertions which Sir John Sinclair had made in the general 
Cfiiise of humanity. 

^i^Tbtasameplanof Sir /ohn ibr estaWishing experineotai 
fiurms, and eteetmg cottages on* the most advantageous 
^toa«hayii^beeii'CUPCi)lated throughout Germany, Bottigier, 
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jtea of the most celebrated bf the Savans of H^at'ebtmtryv 
|U>ok up tiie subject in the *^ Jena Universal Gazette " for 
Jtee» ISOiy and.e>pBe«ed hiiatalf in tbe highest ternw re^ 

We to have nMHitioiied that^ hi 1795, Sit JoHii <iifHr 

up, with his own hand, for the Board of Agriculture, an ac- 
ffxmit of the Northern Districts of Scotland, the counties *of 
Ae- Kortbem District of Scotland) the Couoties of Rossi 
Satiherlandy Gakfaness, Orkney, and Shetland. 

There can be adduced no better proof of the celebrity 
which these exertions for the good of mankind had attained on 
liMiCSoiUkientof Europe and in Ameria^ even previous to the 
fn4.Qf, the. last century, than the simple enumeration of the 
diplomas sent to Sir John Sinclair by diflferent societies. On 
the llth of January, 17879 he was adnutted a member of th^ 
-Society of Agricultore at Paris; on the 4tli of July^ 
lylMf of. th^ Society fiir the Improvement of Agriculture iii 
Russia; and, on the S 1st of December of the same year, of 
the Agricultural Society of Zell in Germany. On the 25th df 
J^pavy^ 1794) he received his diploma from the ftoyal 
4k^a4eniy. of Berlin ; and on the 2dd of March • of the same 
year, from the Brandenburgh Economical Society. On the 
24eih of December, 1795, he was elected a member of the 
DabUii Society. On the 26th of October, 1796, the Royal 
Society of Stockholm enrolled him among its F^lows; and 
its example waa followed, on the Sth- of June, 1797, by tha 
Florentine Agricultural Society; on the 29th of September 
by the American Society of Arts and Sciences ; and, on the 
lOtb of.Oc^bery by the X^peic Agricoitural Sociefy. Sir 
John 1^1^ At tbe same period a member of the Royal Socie» 
ties of Lontlon and Edinburgh, as also of tiie Antiquarian 
Society of London, of tbe Cork Institution^ and the Medical 
•^9011^ of .^bjsrdeeo* . . » 

From the attention excited, both at home and atariMidl^ ligr 
his pamphlet on Longevity, as well as from his bias towards 
cpdidcation, Sir John now began seriously to turn his miifid to 

vox* XXI. X 
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he proposed tx> condense into a manageable form, all Uie 
widelf seattered nuMrials to be foimd in ancient mat 
modm aiUlNnrs. He let IninMlf to tbe essininfttifNi of:* 
ratt number of publications on the sdlject of bceldi mWI 

longevity, sifted the chaff of crude remark from the wheat 
uf vafaiable observationy and opened a correspondence vMl 
numy ef the most eminent of his medieal co o le m potariss; 
bath at 'home and alwoad* 

In the first volume of the Code of Health," he digested 
the fruits of his reading and correspondence, arrai^ing these 
under general head^ sach as diet* air, and exerdBe. . In -ihe' 
second volume^ Sh' John Sindair gives an acodunt tif the. 
ancient authors, who have written on health and lon^^crity,* 
with extracts irom their works, illustrating the opinions they 
eniertained vegarding diese unportsnt snbjccts. A mamd' 
parteoAfains a catalogue of boolcs, bodi foreign and Britibhy 
on these topics, and what more immediately relates to them j' 
and, in the appendix, we have the communications forwarded', 
to ^e author by his contemporaries. The third vofainie>'ii. 
dedicated to an examination of the ibrei|^ and the ibnttli te- 
that of the British writers on the subject, with copious ex- 
tracts from their works. ' * ' ' 

Hie first volume which contains the essence *of the woiii^'* 
was translated into German by Pro^sor Sprengel, tiie eeie*.' 
brated historian of Medicine, and into French by Dr. Odier, 
one of the ablest physicians of Switzerland, who highly extcris* 
the performance for its utility and importance. 

Sr' John Sinchur thougiht, and with great pwpi^yt that it 
might be set ddwn as a maxim in literature, tlhat '^ItnoiN- 
ledge, previous to its being brought into a condensed state,' 
may l>e compared to a small portion of giM dispersed 
thrott^bnt a great quantity of ore. In that ntde eiDiidltiQti^> 
the' strongest num cannot sustain its weight, n6r eon^B^ ifPlb^ 
a distance ; but when the pure metal is separated from the 
dross a child may carry it without difficulty." Acting om^ 
this piindj^lei he reduced the €ed^ bf Hei^ )md Longevity^ 

li^ttifr'V^mea toone, by condensing itii'deihihri^att&lil^lihtv 

4: 
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proceeded in the flme<«my with the General Reports, and: th^ 

Statistical Account. The English County Reports bad been 
publidi«din £»aj^-se>eu oct«;»04VQlHRi^ and; thoo^ pfi 

hmA wimite4 t«.ihittK moi^ Swn. vpliimf^ of, tommnmi^ 
clMiqQ% besidis a.9ambep of oiji^ wtks on specific subjects, 

had also been published by the Board. From tlieae, and. 
ftom the modern stsjodard wp^. qn particular braocbes qi 

he pipjsec} qat «U th/e most y«ta«bfe.pipp|tt^ h^dm* 
gftaog «Bd dre«r up bis Code of A^iqidtpn^^ th« ^st 

editioii of which was published in 1819., Thgree editions of it 
Iti^v^^. Ueen. since givei^, tQ the puUliQ of this Country, b^sj^AI 

a}«a traiistoMi mo the 

l3^[nEmp>. and JQliM^ 

> The Code of Agriculture by Sir«^hn Sinclair must ever 
1^0 regarded iVI standfird work on the ^tje:9f th9i science^. 

-^foK k^lut, mmA it to th^ digaii^f of a.6(ckp9^^t^,i|^«WtfW 

pieiit of the nineteenth century. It is an^opunienjb l^onourable 
i|Uke to his ingenuity, his perseverance^ aiM g^n^ral 
pWblVlhiopy. We doubt if there ejusits iff, 9ffjr Ifu^mfif^ ^ 
mv of «gia6iiUi|K«l kno.«ledg9, at.pnce so, coiqpreheijKivo, ^9^: 
succinct. No greater proof of this can be afforded than the 
eagerness with which it has been translated into tl^e tJqn- 
tineutal languages, and republished in America. 
^ {t vlU $mv^\f ^ creditedj^ tba^ afler Sfr Jjc^n bad j^esju^ed: 
tlhe Boa?nl of Agriculture with so much honoui; to him^ 
self, aiid with so much benefit to the nation, for a period of five 
years, ap. a^(ei;np| should have been made, a^d that succe^* 
fH%W iPt d^live. him. of the President's chain have pa 
WflkilQ iaiieiltigale the f^uses, of this transac^on, or the ways 
and means by which it was effected. To the great mortifi- 
(^plion of the regular members of the Board Lord Somerville, 

idba* ^ .pr^vlH^ ^^9»&^ it appears vejy 

Ii9i|iafem)lfy, fiQ f^me femr^rwn? eli^ted, but only Ig^ 
nwjority of one. Be it recordejd, however, that the fitst act 

c^f.the Board, under the ne^ President, was tlie pasMug of a 

mtmiOt^ tbaPlw, to the pld,. for %.gc^.attei^^ft^^^^e» 
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.duties of his office, and for bis great zeal to promote the 
tobjects of tbe institatton." 

Eight years after this unbecoming and untoward transaetiotty 
^ir John Sinclair was again installed in the chair, and he con- 
tinued to hold the situation of President of the lioard of Agri- 
culture till 181 wben tbe vast expense which its management 
personally involved, obliged him to resign. * ' 

In 1810, Sir John Sinclair 'was made a Privy -Councillor ; 
4ind in 1811, under the administration of Mr. Percival, he 
was appointed Cashier of Excise for Scotlnnd, a situation 
-which he for sometime continued to hold. He was then^ and 
thus, obliged to leave Parliament^ and was succeeded tiy his 

• eldest son, the present Sir George, in his seat for Caithness. 

Early in 1815, Sir John Sinclair was induced to 'take an 
excursion to the Netherlands^ principally with the purpose 
•of examining into the agricultural state of that' country, and 
of ascertaining tlic relative prices of grain in (ti\ at Britain 
and the continental corn countries, more especially Flanders 
and France, the causes of such difference^ «nd the most 

• effectual means of preventing for the future any material Tariap 
•. tiorii. Alter his retiu ii, he threw his observations together 
;in a printed form, in a pamphlet entitled^ Hints on the 

Agricultural State of the Netherlands compared '.with that 
«jpf Great Britain/' 

"'In the year 1819, a printed paper was circulated by Sir 
'.John, " On the superior advantages of the Codean System of 
^^kT|o»vledge." After alluding to the immense number of 
^vokrmes which have been published regarding almost «veipy 
.separate branch of art and science, and which many, who feel 
. the ambition to be well informed, have neither the ability to 
^purdiasC) nor the time to peruse; and after pointing out the 
^defects of the encyclopaedial system in remedying this^anl* 
^ — every department of knowledge being divided "Und^f ' a 
sVariety of heads, scattered alphabetically through a series 
,of volumes, -^he shows the merits of the codean system, 
where ever^ branch is discussed in its separate and psnticuhur 
ATolume. 
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A great projected work of Sir John Sinclair's on the sub- 
ject of revealed religion was preveiiled liom beiiig carried to 
a^pom^etipa by the cootroversies at the time fiercely agitated 
n^rdiDg torvency and agrieulture. - 

■ Besides the publications already mentioned, we have before 
us nearly thirty pamphlets and tracts,, presented by Sir John 
Sinclair to the world since 

U may he interesting t» some to learn that Sir John 
Sinclair went to reside at Edinburgh, soon after his second 
marriage in 1 786. He lived at fij'st in the Canongate, at 
that time still a fashionable place of resort, and afterwards 
amoved to Charlotte Sqnare» where his fsmily lemained till 
1814v Sir John himself regularly attended his duty in Par-< 
liament, and during its recess annually visited his estates in 
Caithness. In 1814?, he removed with liis family to Hare 
Ciommon^ near London^ where he purchased a villa, to which 
he gave the name of Ormby Lodge, and at which some of his 
financial and agricultural pam[)hlcLs are dated j but, before 
the expiration of the same year, he sold it, and, returning to 
Edinburgh, permanently fixed his residence in George Street 
iHe continued,, however, to make frequent excursions to 
LfOndon^ and visited the metropolis for the last time in 1835', 
having remained there frotn May till September. He paid 
Caithness his farewell visit in 1830, leaving that county in a 
very different state from that in which he found it, when suc- 
ceeding to the estates of his ancestors. 

On the 1 5th of December, 1835, ]Sir John Sinclair was 
seized with his last illness.. On the previous day he had 
taken a long drive, and appeared to enjoy the conversation 

,Qf a few friends who dined with him. Having passed an 
unconii or table and sleepless night, he was, next mornins-, 
found by his servant in a state of great exhaustion. Dr. 

,^Al>ercrombiejand Mr^ Hamilton Bell were almost immediately 

* in attendance. He was free from pain, he could not be said 
to be labouring under any specific disease, and his mind was 

^perfectly collected; but stimulants were found quite ineffec- 
tual, either in reviving his strength, or in restoring the tone 

X S 
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^^e^lM. • is lliii 8l«lt4SKv Jokn iingeflpdl' <fiir 'sMie^diiys, 

^ewaie of his situation, and contemplating bis approaching end 
imth iCbrisMi fortitude and resigiwtioB. On the Slst^ bHiDg 

iwdmfi. vifeb an atifeotiini of iIml Imhut^ m ^«a|iii^ia»i9iii|to 

passed his sjMrit away to his Saviour and his God, that it is 
impossible to say at what precise moineai he eii|iifed» Futt 
gf yam jmd honam, hm <faadi w«» in iMppy coa fow nil y villi 
B Wk'spmt in doing good» rad fram ycnrtli^old age mdMl^f 
^ voted to the best interests of the human race. 

it were si^perflooiis to ad«i, that the death of this great and 
good flUHi mm Mganled as a ioatioDai caUum^- ikt dbi 
•iiMtiBg of die Taw& Couiwil of £dinlnii|[ii» Md im the da^f 
. aiier that melancholy event, Cotmciilor Robertson proposed, 
and the xaodtm was unanimousiy agreed to, **to enter on 
daa CIity Rtoards the regret of the council for ^ daatbof 
6tr Joim 6iiid«Mr» and their wpacit for li« 4aenory ; aad 
that, in the event ->of a pablic fiiflienil» the 'council reaoWe ta 
attend." 

From the circumstance of Sir John -Sinclair ^ding no 
^alficial sitmtion at the time of his decease^ it was mobed hw 
his landj that the funeral should be siriody private; and, 
from the circle of his friends being so extensive, it was deemed 
necessary that only relations should attend. This resolution, 
basrever» it was tend aiapossihle^ withoat literally Tepeliiag 
the most generous and unsolicited tokens af pevaranial 
regard, strictly to carry into effect. The Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, -desirous of doing honour to 
the TOmaias of one of its ongiual UBemberi} and awost inda* 
fiitigable and distinguislied sopportm, proflered the attend* 
ance of a deputation, consisting of the six senior directors 
and the office-bearers. This mark of honourable attention 
was of peculiar value, emanatiog froad an Institution naCwnal 
in its character, and the suooess of which Sir John had so 
much at heart, and being deemed not incompatible with the 
previous arrangements, the offer was cordially accepted. On 
the niight before 'the foaeral) the Lord Pre? ost and M^gis* 
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SO. 



^tMts of Edinburgh expvmad their with to meet the 

cession in their official robes at the gate of the Cbapel Royal, 
and thence accompany it to the place of mterment. Of this 
klghly giitif^iiig sod moet mwtael diitiactkia the iuBibf «!■> 
.gratelblly aivailed themeelTee. 

In person Sir John Sinclair was tall and spare ; and even 
in his advanced years he was remarkable for the elasticity of 
his ffkt aod enot cdrriege. From his chmnN^ristio ordeiiy 
iftbit^ he was exceedingly neel m lus draft *nd he k said to 
have been m yo«th distiogaished for manly beanty. In the 
private walks of life, and in the exercise of the domestic 
WtueS) he was a perfect modei of the Christian gentleaum; 
and with perhaps aa few of the fiuilts and firaiUies inbafeol in 
( poor human nature as ahnost ever fidls to the share of an 
mdtvidaal, he set a noble example to the world of intellectual 
actrnqr^ uniformly directed, from almost boyhood toftiUrewe 
oM ag9^ Id the promotion of human happineM. 



Greatly abridged from an afaloi ebborate^ and highly inteiv 
esting Life of Sir John Smckiry comprehending a mfaiute 
, description of all his agricultural plans and improvements, 
and occupying a large portion of four successive numbers of 
' *^ The Quarterly Journal of Agriculture/' 
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No. XXVI. " 

WILLIAM GODWIN, E8Q, 

Ho impartial pei^on can deny to this celebrated man the 
poBsetnion of origind and pDweifiil talenti. * On die '^tppli^rt 
oitibii of those talents, and on the soundness of his 'polhiosl* 
and other doctrines, wide differences of opinion no doubt 
exist. In preference to the presumption of pronouncing j udg- 
ment oursdres on questions so abst»ct»-we will (as wehaye- 
done in Ibrmer cases -of a similar nature) quote the aatagotiist' 
senlrafients of others ; leaving our readers to form their oim' 
conclusion* We begin with Memoirs of Mr. Godwin, and a 
Criticism on his Novels^ prefixed to the edition of ^< Caleb 
WiUianis;'' poblisM last year as No. 2. of Mr. fientlei^s 
«l Stendard Novels.'* 

H William Godwin was born at Wisbeach, in Cambridge- 
shire, the 3d of March, 1756. His grand&ther had been. a 
dissenting minister in London. < His lather was also a deig]^ 
man* In the year 1760 the father removed with hb family to 
a village about sixteen miles north of Norwich, where he pre- 
sided over a congregation. William was one ot many chil* 
dreiH neither the eldest nor the youngest among them. Very 
early, even in childhood, lie developed that love of acquire* 
ment and knowledge which stamped his future career. In 
the year 1767 he was placed with a private tutor at Norwich, 
fbr the purposes of classical education. Mr. Godwin has very- 
necently puUished a work ^* Thoughts on Man^ his Naturof : 
Productions, and Di.scoveries,*) which contain various interesfr- 
ing particulars respecting himself. From this we learn that 
he had in youth ^ a prominent vein of docility.' He add% 
*t WbalBVilr ll was pn)posed ta teaeh mef that vrws Id any di^ 
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gree accordant with my coDstitution and capacity, I was 
wiiling to leunu* He oootinueB: * I was ambitioas to be a 
leader, and to be regairded by others with feelings of compk- 

cency.' From these circumstances it is evident that Mr. God- 
win was not one ot those youths, who, strenuously active and 
eager tn the pursuit of some peculiar knowledge of their own 
sdection, rebel agauist authority, and are tortured hy the re* 
gular application . required by the oommon-plaoe routine of 
education. Reason and a love of investigation were the cha- 
racteristics of Godwin, even in boyhood, added to what he 
bimacif desorlbes as * a sort of oonstitutiooal equaoioiity and 
iflspertiirbableRess of temper/ 

** In the year Mr. Godwin was placed at a college for 

dissenters at Hoxton, for the purpose of beuig educated iur 
the church* Dr» Kippis and Dr. Rees were two of the priopi 
cipal professors at this college ; and the tenets in irogne tbsre 
inclined to Unltarianism. Mr. Godwin had been bred a 
Calvinist, and was the farthest in the world from that temper 
of .mind which is blown about by eveiy new wind of opiniou* 
Opposition made him more tenaciously ding to his own turfif 
of thinking, and adhere to the persuastcm in which he bad- 
been brought up. In tlie year 1778 he became minister to a 
caongregation not far from the metropolis. He Gootinued in 
the exercise of the duties of a . clergyman for five years ; .aftee 
which he gave it up, m the year 1789) and came to reside in 
London ; where he became an authcn , at once subsisting by 
the fruits of his pen, and educating himself by its exercise for 
those works of genius and immortality which he was destined 
to produce. He soon became distinguished among his .eon^* 

temporaries, and frequented the society of many of the poU*r 
tical leaders of the day, among, whom Fox and iSheridan held 
the first, rank. Added to this. was a literary circle formed of 
men of talent and genius* While, at college, Mrt.GoAwia 
describes himself as reading ' all sorts of boeka, on «veDy*sjd4 
of any important question, that were thrown in his way;'— 
among these he was peculiaily attracted by the iioman histo- 
nans', and m particular by Xiivy«. Thne works inade :hbn' 
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early in life a republican in theory. The French revoludoiit 
irhkb brake ant in 11B9, whea he ms aiceady engaged in fati 
cBrecT as Mn siitlicitfy turned Ids Bttention still nxMre definlibeSy 

to political subjects. Discussion on various points — discus* 
sion, heightened by the living drama of change ^acted in 
iVwiee^ and wsrmed by the animaled hopes and lears of the 
purties—wssy hat mote than now, the order of the day in 
society; and Godwin, intimately connected with the Whigs 
of this coimtryt ^bund himself more than ever roused to inves'- 
tigate the momentems topic of the liberty of nations. The re* 
soil of his m edita t i o ns and his labours was * PoUtical Justice^' 
published early in the year 179S. At once the book and its 
author rose to a place of eminence in the public eye. The 
daring nature of bis tenets, the energetic yet unaffected flow 
of his ^oquenoe, tiie heartfelt sincerity and love of truth that 
aecompanied his dtsquintions, seemed, as by magic, to throw 
down a thousand barriers, and to level a thousanJ fortifi- 
cations, which had hitherto defended and kept secure the 
Inner Ibrtsesses of public preindices or opinions. Mild and 
benevolent of aspect, gentle and courteous of manner, the 
author himself picbented a singular contrast in appearance, 
to the boldness of his speculations. But beneath this appa* 
tent quiescence there was a latent fire: his intelieet was all 
ammation: he never re c eded from contest, or declined argn* 
ment ; and he derived extreme pleasure from this exercise of 
the powers of his mind. 

• c< jgoriy Iq ihe fdlowing year Mr. Godwin again sheared 
' as an author : * Caleb Williams' was published— a novel 

which, in despite of the brilliant works of the same species 
which have since adorned our literature, still holds its place^ 
and has been frequently, and we are apt to believe irrevocably, 
'praionnoed the best in oar language. It raised Godwhfs 
' ivpirtaCion to the pomade. All that might have ofifended as 
hard and republican in his larger work, was obliterated by 
the splendour and noble beauty of the character of Falkland. 
' ^ Tbwards the end of this year Mr* Godwm's talents wem 
' dilfcd %Mi:-4m « stilt morej'can^cuout^ isMa^ Srvetal M 
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lus fneads t)r associates were arrested by the pdiry of Mr* 
Pitt, and accused of high treason. Boldly speculative, and 
fiwkJy av9vifig his opinionii Jilr. Godwin wrs nevertheless 
praeticaily attached to moderate t u B aans t and ndbmd lo 
the party of the Whigs, in prefef«nee to lliat oC the agitators 
of the day. He believed that amelioration was more facile 
tiian J e-coQfitrudioti, and loved reformation better than destruc- 
tion, Jt was not 80 with his fMniHars. Societies were fonned 
lor the purpose of disseminating hts opmSons, and holding up 
the equalising principles of the French revolution. Holcroft 
was one of the most sturdy among these ; a man of singular 
integrity and talenti bnt vnrefiaed and sd^^lacatnd ; he had 
bi^sides a violenoe of temper, which hart the oanae he fimomd 
himself cnei^tically advancing. He, together with Horne 
Touke, Thelwal, Hardy, and others, formed the Constitutional 
and the London Corresponding Societies ; and these meoi 
with eight inom of their associaftes, were Imprisoned in th^ 
Tower, and anra%ned as trallors. As Godwm did not belong 
to their societies, he was exempted ; but if Pitt had succeeded 
in convicting these men, he would scarcely have escaped* In 
October, 1794^ Judge Eyre gave the charge to the gnuMi 
jury. Tbb 6xoitc«l oonsiderable attention, and was (bllowed 
instantly by Godwin's * Cursory Strictures ' upon it. He sent 
the hrst half of this to his (riend Perry of the Morning Chro* 
nide^ for insertion in that papen Peny TCqnefted to haive-ii 
entire^ and printed the whole in one day's paper. It appeared 
afterwards as a pamphlet, and is a composition of the most 
Mumated and conclusive nature. It was supposed to haye 

.greatly infiueneed the event of the fMosecntions, and to ham 
pontribnted mainly to the aoqotttal of the aoonsed. 

" Hardy, Horne Tooke, and Thelwal were put on their 
trial, and found ^ Not guil^.' Government then abandoned 
the rest of the prosecutions. It was on this occasion, yrbsfk 

. IMcnoft, ibeh^ Jiberatei^ left the docl^ and, crft9«i^ .the 
'court, toek his seat beside Godwin, tbat^Shr Thomas Ljtm» 
rence made a spirited sketch of them in profile (now in the 

% possession of Francis Brodcrip, £sq>J^ which is. one Q^ . k^B 
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bof^nest f^SariSi and is n mngularly interestang record ; the 
bending, meditative figure of Godwin contrasting most bap- 
fMljr with ihe upright, stern, and ^ kiiock<*me-<k>wii' altilude 
flttd inpfetRflii of his fraud** 

' After this period Mr. Godwin was chieAj oectipisd in 

Itterature, by preparing the various editions of * Political Jus- 
tus€** He frequented still more constantly the aodaly of JLord 
Landerdal^ Fdx^ and Sheridan. It was not until 1797 that 
he published * The EnquirN^/ a work consiBting of essays, de-* 
veloping, under various aspects, the tenets of his greater work. 
In one thing, frcMn his very first outset as an author, Godwin 
held hhnself fortunate: this was in his publisher. Robii^ 
•oh has often been mentioned as a man of eztieme iibendily ; 
towards Mr. Gotluiu he always acted in a way at once io en- 
courage, facilitate, and recompense his labours. 

In tlie beginning of the year 1797 Godwin married Mary 
.Wolistouccraft The writings of this celebrated woman am 
monmnents of her moral and intellectual superiority. Her 
lofty spirit, her eager assertion ot the claims of her sex, ani- 
mate the ' Vindication of the Rights of Woman;' while the 
awuetness and taste displayed in her * Letters from Norway' 
ibf^ the softer qualities of her admirable character. Even 
now, those who have sui vived licr so many years, never speak 
of her but with uncontrollable enthusiasm. Her unwearied 
«xertioiM for the benefit of others^ her rectitude^ her inde- 
pendence, joined to a warm affectionate heart, and the most 
refined softness of manners, made her the idol of all wlio knew 
her. Mr. Godwin was not allowed long to enjoy the happi- 
fisss he reaped from this union. Mary WoUstoneeiaft died 
Ab 10th of September 1797> hiiving given birth to A daughtm^ 
the present Mrs. Shelley. 

i , The next work of Mr. Godwin was the lomance of * ^ 

..I 

* lAWrvnce very much valued this sketch, and wished to repurchasae it from 
^i'pdteAbr. ' BhMcs tfast drew aneifaer poruMft of €)«4hvnt,-iiow'ia 
yuMieHfw Dir. ftSty. But tks beet pwMt 9i the witlMr, md osa of a» 
f(t$^ vpoag modern picture^ is one peinted by Northcote in 1800. It fs 
strikingly like end characleriidc^ ^tb en eir of mildiiess end Mtettptelon yet 
fervours 
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Leon,' published in 1799. The domes^ happiness he had 
enjoyed) colours arid adonis the scenes of this buokj and, the 
bigb idea of the feminine chimcter which uaiucally resulted 
Ifoin liit Intercourse with the oroainent of her mxf imputlfti 
dignity and grandeur to the heroine of this work. In elo- 
quence and interest unci deep knowledge of human nnturey 
SiL Leon takes a first place among imaginative productions. > 
* In 1800 Mr. Godwin visited Ireland* He resided while 
INrwcipally with Curraii, and associated intimately with 
Grattan, and all the odier illustrious Irish patriots. In 1801 
Mr. Godwin again married a widow lady of considerable per«f 
sofud attraetions and aecompljshmenls. The sole offifuringjif 
this marriage was a son, bora in 1803. In the saaso year be 
published the * Life of Chaucer;' a work displaying accurate 
research and refined taste, and presenting at once a correct and 
aaimatBd picture of the times of the poet* This was followed 
in 100^ by a third novel, entitled « Fleetwood/ dkmatenaeil 
by eleganee of stgrle and ibrce of p a s rion, less striking ficrhaps 
than his former works of imagination^ yet not less full of 
beauty and interest. ' ' . t 

' ^ After this period Mn . Godwin rested for a eonsidcnble 
interval from his literary labom^ being chiefly occupied by 
various exertions and speculations for the maintenance of his 
£uniiy. The ' Essay on Sepulchres,' published in 1608» 
atsnids a sditary record that. the fire still bamly pofe and 
tindiminished, though concealed* In 1816 he visited Ediiftf 
burgh, where he formed an acquaintance with Walter Scott 
and other celebrated Scotch writers ; and liere also he entered 
into a treaty with Mr* ConstabUt the bookseller, for the coattt 
■positkNi oC a new novel* * Mandeville^* puUisbed in 18il!|^ 
was the result We here trace the meilownees of ripened 
years ; the reading, the study, the careful polish of maturity, 
adorning, but not diminishing, the untamed energy and elo* 
-^fttenoe of. bis earlier works* „ Solemn end .tragic eft.lfs .Uve 
-groundwork of * Mandeville^' it surpasses, we almost ventnue 
to say, all Mr. OcuKvia's productions in gi'ace of diction, and 
forcible development of human feeliDg. About this^tiin^ 
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Air. Cinran. Their friendship was of many years* staiKlingf 
and since Currants retirement irom public liit, and retidaiioe ^ 
in London, tliey had been drawn closer txigether than «veK ■ 

**ln IB20 his work hi oppodtlon to, and u0mki§,^^ - 
ofiinioiis of Mallhus appeared. Fervently aULic}ie<! to nil 
that is ioi^f independent, and elevating in his speeuktions 
oil hamm sooietyt Godwin atrenttoualy eootitaqwttod the 
Aegm^gi hard, and demoraKzini^ tenets^ of -the nnilMit 
the Essay on Populalion. His book, exact in lo^ic, and 
powerful eloquence) would probably have been considered at 
acmnpfete answer to his adversary, did not MahhnsVi nolksM 
fiivoiir sa memorably tlie vices «f thogrenty and alt that Is 
rotten in our institutions. After this, Mr. Godwin was 
occupied several years in writing ^ The History of the Com* 
monwealth oi England.' The four volumes of which this 
wvrk is -oomposed were published in the years ISM^ Wi9f ' 
1897, mid 1891^ It is aeemrter which fn an historical work 
is a quality that deserves primary consideration. It is besides 
ek>quent» philosophical, and above all abounds in ne^ and 
^fthmbte research* As a real and true ddaii qf events as itiey ' 
ncenrred, Md a tracing ct emmn to their prhnary eanses^ft 
excels any other English historical works that we possesfc* 

In 1830 Mr. Godwin published < Cloudesley,' his last novel, 
a^book wtMe charm goes to the heait. Tbe spirit of viitu* 
s*d lofe is Its sonL It breathes peace to all men, and a 
fervid attachment to all that bears the human form. Nothing 
can excite greater interest, emanating as it does ffom one who 
hm spent a long 1H« in this eentve of civilisation ; aiid wke^ 
amidst all trids, eocperiences, and attendant 'disappoinlnMmtil 
which roust have chequered his interconrse wHh his species, 
still sees in man all that is noUl^ inspiriting and woithy to 
i>»lovied* 

2^ trU* to^ is the i^hfit fjhat aniniRitis the 
li#9e befbi^-allild^das of recent puMleaifon.' Hamniitymay^ 

cite his •Thoughts on Man,* and so answer the aspersions of 

S#ifr'*and-otkeffi of hie school proudly f o ip dip g upon'^tbc- 
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Mtilneiits that book the lowtreftbclrli^ 'SU^4Mtil^ 

charity of the Sermon on the Mount finds a human echo ia 
ite which breathes suckiuimication and love for nw ^ 

mivtjeftevnte the desponding eonfoaad the fl9iaftayii«fi% wd. 
add for ef<er dignity and grace to our specks* 

" Perhaps it may be averred, that, since the days of the 
ancient Greek philosophers, no man has embodied so entirely 
th0 idea ve conoeive of those heroes of mind as the suk^l of 
dus flneoioir* Like them, he has forgotten the grandeur of 
the world in the more elevating contemplation of the imma- 
terial universe. The universe of thought has been that in 
which he had ambition to rdgn ; and many and Tariona are 
the eonqnests he has made in that eternal country. He haa 
bestowed on us a whole creation of imaginary existenee% , 
among whom when we name Falkland, we select the being of ; 
htmy which ia at once the most real and the most gmnd that : 
has appeared ainoe Sbakspeare gave a * local Jiabitation f to 
the name of Hamlet. As a speculative writer, he is the 
mighty parent of all that the reformers of the day advance 
and uphold. As an historiany he is deeply imbued with 
the dignity of his subject* and unwearied in his endeavours 
to ascertain the truth. As an essayist (his latest labour , 
of authorship), he is unequalled for novelty uf thought, 
closeness of reasoning, and purity, vigour, and elegance of 
style. As a moral character, his reputation is oablemiahed. 
He ' stands, in simplicity of wisdom, and consistency of 
principle, the monument of the last generadon, extending 
into this the light of a long experience, and ornamenting our 
young mul. changeful literature with the profi>under and 
loftier - views of a nipre contemplative era.** 

"criticism on the hovels of GODWIN. 

* - ■ 

Few authors have the faculty of awakening and amstiog 
the aftentKNi like Mr* Godwin. . He never fittis to. escHiB ki 
us the emotion he wishes, and that without resorting to ; 

marvellous or overstrained incidents or language. He has a 
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damp and oomfiMrflei* 'monung; and we are <nit linden ^be- 
cold drizzly dawn. He talks of Switzerland— of the lake of 
Uri* and the mouataiDs and tlie waters m be£^e us. He 
tdb |ittb of kyostioe nad oppration; and evecjr iedkig oi 
Indignant resistance stirs within u& He holds up to our 
unmiligaled hatred and contempt the wanton and brutal 
tyrant ; and unlocks the sacred fountains of our tears for the 
helpless and the orphan, for the unresisting^ the negIected»-aDd 
the nusttsed. 

I .... 
Mr. Godwin does not deal much in imagination, and is 

seldom purely descriptive; though we repeat, that when he is 

m$ his power does not desert him, as may be seen (to bes( 

adyant^gei we think|) in " Fleetwood." The principal object 

of bis study and contemplation is man, the enemy of man. Do 

we not remember to have seen an edition of ' Caleb Wlliiams^* 
with t^e&e lines f/or a motto ? 

* AtTifd the woods the tiger knows his kind ; 
• The panther preys not on the panther brood; - ■ 
Mm oaljr is the common ioe of Man.' 

Life seems to have been but the instrument to burn this truth 
into the sonl of onr author. He reads Fox's book of Martyrs, 
and the History of the Inquisition ; aiid im^nes himself now 
torturer, and now suflFerer. He gets up, goes abroad into 
^ the throng^ miscalled society,' sees otdy its errors and its 
Tices, its knaves and its dupes; and writes as if little or 
nothing else was in existence. He has visions of misery, 
from descited childhood starving in strange streets, to tlie 
head that has become white in the solitude of a dungeon. 
We always thought a great deal of the brutality even of Mr. 
T^rrrel gratuitous. In spite of the morbid irritability of spirit 
under which he suffers; though certainly the character is 
embodied with terrible power, and might stand for a real 
personage. It is an attribute indeed of Mr. Godwin, that he 
tells you his tale like one who remembers, not invents. Thus 
his story becomes not the relation of a looker-on, however 
acute and powerful, but is ' compact ' of words hot from the 
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bnHit ftnd branded heart ti the rniserable siiflferer. It is this 
quality which makes Gines, the tiiief and iiow-street runner, 
ft terrific being; WtUiams hinaself, not Mr. Godwioy uXImW 
jto §ki(mt haxof and, good God! how swfbl b hit onmK** 
pmenoe to fhe poor fellow! Noiseless, swift, invisible, he 
seems to ride upon the clouds, and blast his victim like the 
blight which falls upon vegtation from the air. 
' ^ We hftTB said that Mr. Godwin Beldon reaorts to ^mar- 
^Uooa or oyerstrained incidents or language:' once however * 
he has imagined, and placed a character in ^impossible situ- 
ations.' St Leon becomes the possessor of the philoeoplier'f 
atoiie» the inheritor of exhaustless wealthy and the power of 
renewing his age. He is, himself, of course^ an imposttl^lty ) 
but the want of truth is confined purely to the character, for 
every thing which befalls him is human, natural, and possible. ' 
How minute^ how patbetic» how tragical is the detail of the* 
gradual min whkh fidb on this weak, devoted man, up to iti 
heart-breaking consummation, in the death of tlic noble 
Marguerite de DamviUe / how tremendous and perfect is ilia 
desolation^ after voluntarily leaving his danghtersy and eattll^g' 
the last thread which binds him to his kind f * I taw my 
dear children set forward on their journey, and I knew not 
that. I should ever behold them more. I was determined 
never to see them again to their injury ; and I could not take 
ID mysdlf the oonsolation^ on such a day^ in sacfa a month, or 
even after such a lapse of years, I shall again have the joy to 
emtnrace them. In a little while they were out of sight, and 
I was alone.' How complete is the iiescription of his escape 
from die proeesaon of the Auto da ; of his entrance into, 
tfce Jew's house ; hb fears ; his decaying strength, justservii^ 
to make up the life restoring elixir; the dying taper j the 
insensibility ; the resurrection to new life, and the day-spring 
of his young manhood 1 How shall we speak of the old man^ 
the beqneather of the ftlal legacy to St Iieon, and his few - 
feailul words: * Friendless, friendless — alone, alone/ Alas ! 
how terrible to imagine a being in possession of such endow- 
ments^ who could bring himself to think of death I — able to 

vox- XXI. Y 
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turn back upon his patli and meet immortal youth, to see 
agaia the morning of his day, and find, in renewed and 
beautyi a disguise impenetrable to his foraaer enemies ; yet> 
in the sadness of his experiencet so dreading the mistakes and , 

peisecution of his fellow-men, as to choose rather to lie down 
with the worm and seek oblivion in tiie seats of rottenness and 
cormption. 

One of the most remarkable ways in whieh the faculty 

of Mr. Godwin is evinced, is the ^ magnitude and wealth' of 
bis detail. No single action or event that could possibly^ in 
such circumstances as be imagines^ hei^^ten the eSsctp is 
omitted. In this he resembles Hogarth; but he is ahoa^- 
tragical, — producing his end altogether without ludieroos 
contrasts, or the intervention of any thing bordering on the 
humorous. Mere mental imbecility is not to be found in' 
the pictures of Mr* Godwin : his characters are people who 
analyse their own niinds» and who never act from want df 
understanding, right or wron^. Indeed, they are too con- 
scious; like that young rogue, Charles de St. Leon, for in* 
stance, who seems to do every thing with a truly French ^e* 
to efifect^ 

*• If we were asked to name the work of this writer which 
had pleased us the most, we should say * I'ieetwood.' This 
will appear strange to the majority of readers^ no doubt; bul^ 
with many beauties^ it has fewer defects. In < Fleetwood* 
we have no drawbacks. The story of Biiffignj/ is a sort of 
epitome of our author: it contains all that he can do. And 
then the MacneiU — we mourn for them as for dear friends. - 
Mary^edmaod is the best feminiihe delineatkm to be found in 
the works of fictitious narration. She is a copy of Desdemona^ 
with a husband much farther advanced in life than herseii,. 
made jealous of a youthful cousin by an elder and designing I 
OM» Yoongy beantifuly loving^ confiding^ she would be aU 
thttf the heart of man could desire in a wife; but then she is 
a little over-conscious of her own excellences, and a little too. 
ready not only to thiuk^ but to say^ bow very unreasonably, 
her.hu^bfiad when he becomes- uneasy eod.jo^l^uS' of her:. 
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' innocent sidliLs' with yoim^r men. — * Alas? my iove, let 
uie assure you that you do not know what you want. X am 
young; Fleetwood, you might have married an old woman^- 
if yod liad pleased.' The same objection might be urged, 
indeed, against all this gentleman's lernale creations. They 
have too keen a sense of the ^ Rights of Woman.' They 
waste away, it b tnie^ and even die, from the inrltatton- 
bfougfat on by the behaviour of their husbands, but they 
take care to let them feel that they are not ignorant of the 
cause of their disease : they are very diiierent, and, in our 
opinion, very inferior beings to Helen, or Imogen, or Des- 
demona. 

^ In the general style of his novels, particularly in those- 
parts winch are descriptive ol mental suffering, Godwm puts 
on a tone of apathy and unconcern, as though he feared to. 
ut^ yon into a state of feeling that * would hear no more^'— 
as though he wished not to 'cancel the bond' that * keeps- 
you pale' and immoveable, — till the agony of his heart, re- 
pressed, but not subdued, was poured out^ and the wretched, 
recital finished." ^ 



In addition to the works mentioned in the foregoing 
Memoirs aiid Criticism, Mr. Godwin published, in 1784, a 
series of sbt sermons, called, Sketches of History." Soon 
after, he was engaged as a principal conductor of the ** New 
Annual Register," a situation from which he derived a small 
but certain income. In the historical part of this work he 
had occasion to treat of the affiars of the United Provinces^ 
at the time when the Dutch endeavoured to throw off the 
yoke of the Stad holder. The sketch wiiich appeared in the 
Register, and contained arguments very forcible and much to 
the purpose^ he reissued separately. The year after the death * 
of hia first wife, Mr. Godwin published a life of her, uAdtr: 
the title of ' Memoirs of Mary Wollstonecraft — "a work," ' 
observes a writer in the * Gentleman's Magazine,' — dis^ 
rcqputabie to his name, a9 well as to that of his Wife; who 
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appears to have been grossly irreligious, indelicate, and dis- 
solute.'* * He also edited her Posthamous Works. Ia 1800r 
a tragedy of Mr. Godwin's, called Antonio, or Soldier's 
Return," was brought out at Drury Lane theatre; but was 
performe^l only one night. In 1801 appeared Tlioughts 
on Dr. Parr's Spital SermoiH*' being a r^ly to some attacks 
which had been made upon htm by Dr. Parr, Sir James 
Mackintosh, and others. After the publication of his " Fleet- 
wood" (in 1804), Mr. Godwin was for some time little to be 
seen or heard of in general society. He had, as it were^ 
departed from the busy and the bustling scene of life. He 
was, however, still in London ; and in one of its most popu- 
lous parts, tSkinner Street; bad opened a bookseller's shop, 
where, under the assumed name of £dward Baldwin, he wus 
{Peaceably ushering forth little works for the instruction' and 
entertainment of young people : many of these were written 
by himself, under the name already mentioned, and bear the 
following titles : " Pantheon, or the History of the Gods of 
Greece and Rome.*' A History of England « OutUnes 
of English History, for yery young Children ** History ol. 
Rome ** History of Greece " Outlines of English Gram- 
mar; and Fables, Ancient and Modern;'' &c. These little 
books are still on sale, and some of them have paiBsed throngfa 
several editions. In this employment Mr. Godwm lived for 
many years, uukiiowii but to his friends, in straitened cir- 
cumstances, yet too proud to own it. In 1807 he made 
another unfortunate dramatic attempt in producing ^ Faulk* 
ne^,'^a tragedy, at Drury Lane Theatre. In 1815 appeared < 
" The Lives of Edward and John Philips," Milton's nephews 
and pupils. This work is written in a pleasing style, and is- 
a valuable acquisition to literary history. Mr. Godwin also 

« ■ 

* The independent and mote than masculine spirit of defiance to tJte au- 
thority of man, evinced by this lady, Mr. Godwin most ardently admired. He 
had lived with her for &ome short time before their marriage ; and " the principal 
motive (he says) for complying with Ihe ccreinotiy was the circumstance of 
Mary's being in a state of pregnancy." His wife likewise brought with her a 
ai«t«in|l djutg)iter, then about three years of age, the consequence of a former' 
conncorion* 
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ommimicated some letters to the Morning Cbnmlele new8« 

papei, under the signature Edax, " on the assumed grounds 
pf War," wliich weie collected and republished in the 
same year* Hb last work, The Necromancersi" appeare4 
jji 1834^ 

From an interesting and valuable catalogue of Mr. Upcou's 
A^iS. treasures^ it appears, that Mr. G()(]win received for his 
great work on " Political Justicei" 700A; for Caleb WiU 
Ijamst" M. ; and for St. Leon," 400 guineas. This is a 
eurious illttstration to his historjt shewing the comparative 
consequence of Godwin's name at different periods of iiis life. 
. In person, Mr. Godwin was rather under the middle sta- 
tju% and compactly built; bis countenance was of a parti* 
cularly mild and pleasing cast, and when not excited, few 
would believe him to be the violent politician and astound- 
ing novelist who could make thousands tremble at his 
name. He always enjoyed good health, which may be con- 
sidered a reason that the power and Acuities of his mind 
were preserved so fully and so clearly to the last; he could 
not have been happy had he laid aside his pen, nor would 
willingly have deprived his fellow^creatures of what he 
himself considered to be the advantages arising from his 
labours. His last few years were rendered comfortable to 
him by an ^pointment, wlilch he received during the ad- 
ministration of £arl Grey, to the sinecure office of Yeoman 
Usher of the Exchequer. He resided latterly in the re» 
sidence attached to this office, adjoining the Speaker's gate- 
way in New Palace Yard, and which was pulled down only 
It few months ago. The death of Mr. Godwin took place 
on the 7th of April, 1836. His remains were deposited in 
the churchyard of St. Pancras, in St. Pancras Road, where 
his first wife, Mary WoUstoijecraft, was bui ltd. They were 
followed to the grave by his grandson young Shelley, sou of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, the poet, whom. Godwin's, daughter 
married ; by Thomas Campbell the poet, Dr. Uwins, and th^ 
Rev. J. H. Gaunter. 

in reconsidering the character of the man whose life we 
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liftTe been writui|^" says the writer in * The QmiSLemBxfs 

Magazine,' whom we have already quoted, — « in weighing 
well his merits with his moral imperfections, it is melaDcholy 
to discover how far the latter preponderated, and we are led 
to the very painfull though certain conclusion, that it might 
% have been better for mankind had he never existed. Whilst 
it is true tliat not a soul is sent into this world but for some 
wise purpose, and that even the most timid, the most harm- 
less and retiring man, has an allotted part to fiilfil m the 
general designs of Providence ; it is no less certain that with 
the orator, the statesman, or the public writer, the res}>onsi- 
bility is immeasurably increased, and he is accountable both to 
God and to man for bis sentiments and the influences which 
remain to lead the many in the paths of good or evil, when 
the material reality of life is gone. 

« Eccentric notions are alluring, and the wildest theories 
are too often mistaken for the grandest and the deepest. 
The ophiions maintained by Mr. Godwin, on the existing 
state of society and actions of mankind, are sour and un- 
healthy. Pride was the basis and the root of his philosophy : 
his knowledge was that of unadvised thought, proceeding 
from no teacher, but engendered in himself; he wished to 
strike out new opinions of his own, and would believe nutiiing 
without investigating it by bis peculiar argumentation. His 
reasonings were pomppus and imposing, and he esteemed 
those to be of necessity the best which were most directly 
opposed to the established and long respected rights of order 
and usage. 

As a novelist Mr. Godwin b to all intents original; he has 
taken no model, but has been himself a model to the million. 

He heads that voluiniiious class of writers, whose chief, nay 
.whose only aim, is to excite the painful sensibilities by dis- 
playing, in a rigid depth of colouring, the darkest and the 
blackest passions which corrupt mankind. But hb novels 
have not the moral effect of Hogarth's jiictures, which reform 
vice by holding it to view; they rather contaminate the 
. young and eager, by familiarbing them with scenes and cba- 
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raotera which it would be better that they never knew evfln 

in works of fiction, liow(;ver artfully glossed over. 

Mr. Godwin's language is vivid aod striking, but apt 
very eloquent or classical ; he throws himself into his con- 
ceptionsy and works his reader into a perfisct fever by the 
intensity and individuality of liis embodiments; but he has 
depicted iittie variety of characters^ all are cast in the same 
nould — the terrible; none are absolutely pleasing, none 
humourous* In * Caleb Williams* the name of Godwin will 
principally live ; every one reads it, some extol, many admire, 
all wonder, and most agree that it is the work of a clever but 
strangdy perturbed imaginatbn. 

« Of his political writings enough has probably been said; 
as a dramatist he has already been forgotten. His two tra- 
gedies are heavy and unpoetical ; beside this, they want all 
moral tendency. We understand that Mrs. iSheliey is about 
to edite the Posthumous Works of her &ther; amongst these 
la an Autobiography, for the publication of which he has 
himself left instructions.'' 
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« 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM SCOTT, 

j^ARON STOWELL, OF STOWELL PARK, 12f THE COUNTT OF 
J GLOUCESTER, D.C.L., F.R.S., AND F.8,A^ &C. ; A PRIVY 

(JpUMCllXOB, A BENCHER OF THE MiDOL£ TSMP^Ej &€•; 

4N||^ SVC0|C8a|VEliT» SUNG's ADTOCAT^EVSBAly CAHDW 

PROFESSOR OF HISTORY 19 THE UNIVBRSITY OF OXFORD, 
, JUDGE OF THE CONSISTORY COURT OF LONDON, ViCAR- 
, a£{iC;RAI« OF T^S> V^iOVmCV^ of CA^ITEAByBY, UA&JSJB^ OF 

TB« FACV;.T|Ef^ AMU JUDGE OF Tm IflW OOPRT OF 

* « 

^QRJ^ Stoweli, wrs one of the few liuks th^t reiniuned, to 
connect this age with the last; and he was almost rs distiiH 
gubhed In the circle of eminent men who flourished in the 
eighteenth, as in tliat which existed in the beginning of Uie 
nineteenth century. He saw two generations of wits and 
statesmen pass away, and survived both. Choosing his de- 
partment in the law, he rose to the greatest height which it 
allowed, and gave to its utmost eminence a lustre and cele- 
brity which it never belure enjoyed. His reputation as a 
judges is equally admitted in Continental Europe^ as in every 
portion of the British empire; and the great principles of 
national law which he enforced and established will probably 
reiiiaia when the decisions of most of his contemporary judges 
are forgotten. 

Nearly the whole of the following memoir has been derived, 
by kind permission, and with a few slight altemtioiis and 

omissions, from a life of Lord Stowell, ii) the ** The Law 
Magazine.'' We are likewise indebted to the Newcastle 
Journal/^ and to some private communications with wiiich we 
have been favoured. 
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His Lordship was born at Heworth, in the county of Dur- 
ham, on the 8 th of October, 1745, (O.S.) the memorable 
year of the RebellioD sd Seotland* He was the eldest son 
fif 'William Scot^ an emineat coal fitter and merchant in 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Jane, his wife, claugliter of 
Henry Atkiusont a coal fitter also, of the same place. 

There are some circumscanoes connected with his birth, of 
so curious and almost romantic a nature, in an historical 
pomt of view, that we are induced to give a short narrative of 
them. At the period alluded to (the latter part of the year 
1745,) the whole country, particularly in the north, was in 
a state of the greatest alarm; and the approach of the rebels 
to Newcastle was almost daily expected ; the town-walls were 
planted with cannon, the gates closed and fortified, and every 
practicable measure was adopted to withstand a siege : many of 
the inhabitants, who had the means, retired into the countiy* 
The consternation was greatly increased on the arrival of 
the news (about the 22d of September) of the defeat of 
(jeneral Sir John Cope, by the rebel forces, at the battle of 
Preston Pans. Mrs. Soott (mother of Lord Stoweil)b was at 
this time &r advanced hi pr^nancy, and the ftmily were' 
very desirous to have her removed out of the town, but 
egress, in any common way, was next to imposbible. Their 
residence was in Love-lane^ a narrow street adjoining to the 
pnUic Quay : and the town-waH, at that time^ ran along the. 
Quay, between Love-lane and the River Tyne. In this 
emergency it was contrived to have some sort of a basket, in 
wiiich Mrs. Scott was placed, and lowered down, from the 
top of the wall, on the outside, to the Quay, where a boat 
was in readiness to receive her, by which she was conveyed* 
down the river to Heworth, a village about three miks beluw 
Newcastle, but on the south side of the Kiver Tyne, and in, 
the coanty of Durham, and where she was, very shortly 
aisrwards, saMy delivered of twfcis; a son, named WUiiam, 
(Lord Stowell); and a daughter, named Barbara, who died 
when an infant. The two children were christened, anci the 
entry in the register book at All Saint's Ghurdi, in Newcastle 
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<(the parish in which the ftmily vesidecl») is in the following 

singular manner : — 

; •* Baptised in October, 174^5. 

«<N.B* 18tb. William and Barbara, twins of Wailam 
QootU Hoastman* 

« Certify 'd by the Revd. Mr. Leonard Rumney, Curate 
of Jarro and Ilewonb, Occasioned by the present Hebel- 
Ibn." 

• Lord Stowell reoetved the first rudunents of his dassical 

education (as did also his younger brother, the present 
eminent nobleman, Jolin bcott, Earl of Eldon) at the lloyal 
Grammar Schoc^ in Newcastle- upon-Tynet under the taition 
of that able preceplory the late learned and excellent the 
Rev. Hagh Moises, A.M., many years head master of that 
school, and wliose name and memory will long be revered, in 
connection with that of the many great men, whose subse- 
quent advancement to high stations in life has been, in a 
large degree, owing to the excellent instrocdons they received 
at that school, and under that able teacher. The intuitive 
and discriminating eye of Mr. Molses soon discerned the 
natural talents and capabilities with which his two yoong 
pupils were endowedi and, with that almost parental kindness 
that mai ketl all his actions, he set himself to promote and 
forward their educations end render them every service it was 
In his power to bestow* He was mainly inrtrumental in 
causing them to be sent to College. Mr. Moises lived to a 
patriarchal age; and had the satisfaction of receiving at the 
hands of his, we may truly say, illustrious pupils, alter they 
had attained their high stations» the most grateful attentions 
and kindness, in retam finr the benefits they had derived from 
his care in the early part of their lives.* 

* This eminent and excellent divine died at his boiuc, in NorthumberlaBd 

Street, in Newcastle; on the 5th of July, 1806; in the 85th year of his age; 
and was buried in St. Nicholas's Church. An elegant rural monument to his 
memory, by Flaxman, sub-crilit'd for l>y his grateful scholars ; tliL' firsi four 
names on ihe list being, John Scott, William Scott, CoUingwood (the celebrated 
•dmiral), and Kail (Provost of Trinity College, Dublin); wu afterwards 
(laced in St. Huyy Fordv in tlM Huae Cbnidi j with an inKiipdoa fton tlw 
of Lord flbmvil. 
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In 1761» Mr. Scott entered the University of Oxford, and 
stood for and obtained a scholarship at Corpus ChrisCi Col- 
lege. There is a story extant that the English esftay which 
be gave in was suspected to be too good for his own compos- 
ition. One of the Fellows sent a copy to Mr. Moises, and 
• bioted the suspicions of the College. The master piqued for 
the credit of his scholar, read the essay to the senior boys^ 
and asked them if they thought it above his power. The 
lads would luive it, — but ihey were partial critics, — that 
they had known him write better; and Moises thought so 
too. . It is rather singular that the accidental ciremnstaoee of 
bis having been bom at Heworth (whidi is in the coonty of 
Durham) rendered him eligible to stand for the scholai^hip 
of Corpus, and afterwards for a fellowship at University. 

He was matriculated the 1st of March, 1761 ; and he is 
said to have puzaled the Esquire Bedel of the day, who 
asked him the qiuiliii/ or rank of his father, by saying that he 
was "a Fitter" — a technical term for a person who, in the 
northern coal ports, is the intermediate agoott, or &clor be- 
tween the coal-owner and the ship-owner $ the ktter, on tbe 
ship's arrival at Newcastle to take k ooels, applies to the 

fitter,** through whose agency the coals are procured from 
the colliery, or coal-owner, and the fitter is remunemted bjr 
certain fees or commission. It is an Incorporated company 
in Newcastle^ styled **Hoastmen"; and is in general a 
lucrative trade. 

Mr. Scott's name is thus entered in the register at 
Qxfofd : — ^ GuL Scoll^ set 15, Gnlielmi de Heworth civit : 
(a mistake, no donbt, ibr oomit :) Bunelm generosi filras^" 
He was too honest to write himself armigero^^ the Latin 
language being less ductile in terms of dignity than our vague 
English Eiqmre. Unfortunately for his early fame^ he bad 
entered the University too soon for an opportunity of public 
distinction. There were as yet no prizes awarded to the best 
Xiatin or KngUsh composition in prose — to Latin or Euglish 
verse. The University, to whose inactive spirit the re- 
proachful epithet of the silent sister justly belonged, had 
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mRlhematical honours. How admirably contrasted is her 
system of the present dajj which gives the utmost possible 
awotmigmeQi to the young and emulous, and diffii^ ss^ 
anmnal atdanr Sot ihe conlMt in inteUectual gain^ cp 
whose arena) more frequently than in acdve life^ the noe in 
to the swift, and the battle to the strong. But ia 1761 the 
gennsjof that unproved system, which has now for nearly half 
ft iDSBtuiy anpplicd Eogtund with sound clMiic^l ubckm^ 
WBK not yet visible ; the candidates' for a baobelor^s degree 
were still condemned to the drudgery of doing generals (such 
was the barbarous jargtm of the day), and doing juraments. 
llmo tfarough these ofastructiens the geniiis and leacaiiif cC 
the Corpus sdioUr made a way of escape* He took his 
bachelor's dejrree on the 20th of November, lYe*, and on the 
13th oi: the following month was elected a Probationarj 
FeUkar of UoiversUy CoUege* This excdleot CoUggs^ tbe 
•Ufist jdaugbtar, and one of the least of almo-niBtMr, had 
recently been deprived of the valuable assistance of Jones, 
the celebrated orientalist, whose gift of tongues was reckoned 
aaaong the tnumphs^of Isis* Mr. SteoUf than only it bechakwr 
aadift his tipanliclh year, was elected a edk|ge tutor in his 
stead — a compliment to his learning the more marked when 
we coDsidar that in the middle of the last centuxy there 
exiited a aoparstiiieus reyeranoe^ a more than S^partan 
eeapee^ for age* Judges were onpromoted till sis^y: oU 
prebendaries tottered to the bench, and senior fellows usually 
found suthcient leisure from the toils of tiie Bursarship to 
make out bills and sapeiintend education. Zt> xedoipads to 
the credit of ihi^ feliowa of Univerafty that In two instanoss 
tb^ shodkl thns have preferi*ed youth and merit to imbecility 
and age. The prosperous state of the society soon attested 
Iba^ wisdosi of their selection. The Earl ^ lit^bfieidi 
C3faaiM8ilar of Osfiud in 1768> initituled two. praes for thu 
hest comporations in Xiatin and English prose by ander gra* 
duates above four years, and under seven years, standing. 
It ia a fmnid icstiniQiiy to the abilities diap^fed in th^ 
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edhiMkm of the stacleiits, that <i£ the 

the first three years, five should have fallen to University, the 
fifth being bestowed on Mr. John 8cott» the present Earl of 
£idiHi« We naj well imagine the mutual triumph of the 
broihera; it Mcraed as if, pretented from gaming the pnam 
himself, the University-tutor had been now tuliy compel)* 
sated, and had won in the persoa oi his pupil. 
' He took his mavter'a degree m : and on May Mh^ 
1772, proeeeded RC*L.» having determined to pmmethe 
rfvil law as a proteision. His departure from Oxford was 
dehiyed by a new honour. In 1 774, the members of con- 
^bcalton elected him bj a considerable majority to the ofiee 
df Camden Reader of ancient history, ▼acant by the death 
of Mr. Warneford. His opponents were, Mr. Bandinel of 
Jesus, and Mr. Stapleton of Brazen-nose : the numbers for 
Mr. Soott» l^Qt Mr. Bandinel, 115, Mr. Stapleton, 9^ The 
flfolesiorihip was founded by William Camden in 162^ and 
endowed with the manor of Bexley in Kent, and never since 
its institution had it been so ably filled — witii so much 
renown to the individualy and so much credit to the Uni« 
versity. Mr. Scottfs lectares are said to hare been atlondid' 
h^ the largest oonceorse of academies ever known, 'Wfao weie 
Ctfually delighted with the classical elegance of iiis style, the 
admirable arraagement of his subject, and the luminous 
iafbrniatioo eonvcjml by hinu In these partiottlars thi^ 
saoeessfully competed wkh die 'course of leocuret dslifefftf 
by the Vinerian Professor, Blackstone, which they equalled 
(it would have been impossible to do more) in popularity* 
The langnage cf Dr. Parr not nnfitly desoribeB their matiMi 
and'Uie estimatifm in whidi the leotaorer was held. ^Tb 
these discourses wliicli, when delivered beibre iui acadev 
xnical audience^ captivated the youn^ and interested th« 
tM, n^ich aie argnmentative wilboat formality, aiMi baiUiaat 
wfthoot gmidiness, and hi which the hapfnest saleMMtt 
topics was united with the most luminous arrangement of 
matter, it caimot be unsafe me to pay tiie tribtHedOf jujf 
pmise^ boaawc evety heacer waa an adanreri avd every 
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admirer wiii be a witness. As a tutor he was unwearied in 
Um instruction, liberal in the government, and anxious lor 
the wel&re of all who were entrusted to hb care* The ba^-^ 
liancy of his conrersation, and the siiaTitf of his menoerfiy . 
were the more endearing because they were united with 
qualities of a higher order, because in morals be was correct 
without moroseness, and because in religion he was serious 
without bigotry/' The M$X of the youthful professor elkited 
also a modicum of praise from the cynical philosopher of 
Lausanne^ which is the more unsuspicious when we recall his 
feelings of hostility to academical institutions. ^ At a more 
recent period," writes Gibbon^ many students have beeii- 
attracted by the merits and reputation of Sir William Scott, 
then a tutor in University College, and now conspicuous in 
the profession of the civil law. My personal acquaintance 
with' that gentleman has inspired me with a just esteem 
for his abilities and knowledge, and I am assured that 
his lectures on history would compose, were they given 
to the public, a most valuable treatise." A copy of these' 
leetiiresy-^tnttiscribed with all Uiat care and accuracy which 
their noble author was siccustomed to bestow on his labours- 
exists, we learn, in manuscript, and we earnestly hope 
that no false delicacy will prevent their publication. It 
b to be lamented that motives of etiquette and a dread of 
injuring successors should hove prevented so asany able 
scholars who filled Camden's chair from committing their 
lucubrations to the press. The present profiessor, Dr. Card- 
welly by a series of discourses on the cmns of the Greehs and 
Romans^ a work rich with the stores of ancient and modem 
learning, has hrokeii tln ough this perverse silence, and set an 
example, which cannot be too speedily or generally imitated. 
That day would be a memorable one in univerat^ anhab,' 
and deserving to be marked with white chalk, which should 
usher to the notice of the literary world modem history 
phiiosophicaUy taught by Professor Smyth at Cambridgei 
and anoisnt hisloiy iUnstrated by Scott at Ox&nL * 
in 1976^ Mr. Soott withdrew Irom ihe ardima duties of 
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tutor, and devoted himself to those professional studies which* 
wm bapfuly- blended with the iDquiries of the piofesson He . 
prolonged his xeskleDoe at the Unlvmity Ibr three jears) and. 
took an active part in all that concerned its welfare. To his 
exertions tlie Bodleian library owes much of its present pros- 
perity. The fund for the purchase of works was at that, 
period so scanty as to be altogether inadequate to procure the- 
fereigii journals, much less to increase its treasures at the 
public sales of libraries here or abroad. At his suggcsLion 
an additional, fund was created by the imposition of a small 
annual payment on all who are entitled to claim the use of 
the library, and a trifling fee at matriculation. To create a 
purse for the purchase of the rarities of the Pinelli and Cre- 
veona saks a large sum was raised by way of loan, not bearuig 
interest but charged on, and finally repaid oat of the newly, 
created funds. Mr. Scott freely contributed a large portion . 
of his academical income to this laudable object. There is 
still extant, and likely to illustrate a new edition of Wood's ' 
Atbense Oxonienses, a very elaborate paper drawn up by him > 
explanatory of the scheme^ and earnestly recommending its, 
adoption. ' • 

In these pursuits, fostering and fostered by literaturej he 
psflBed the whole of his youth» and the early prime of man* 
hood. Surrounded by admiring and intellectual friends*: 

wlio but must revere tlie memories of Warton, Wetherall, 
Lawrence, Blackstone^ Vansittart ?-^the idol of his college, in : 
the midst of libraries and gardens* in which he could enjoy 
the leisure now and then caught from the study, the class and 
the lecture room ; domesticated in those quiet luxuries which 
men of literary habits and tastes appreciate so highly, — the 
ride to Abingdon, the walk in Christ Church meadow* die 
stroU^ in Mi^alen walks, the society of the common room,-*- 
we cannot wonder that he should recur to those days widi 
fond remembrance, and, happy as his subsequent life was, 
singularly happy, that he should deem this the happiest por- 
tion of it that, in his eye^ from the assoctatkms whioh it\ 
called forth, an old Oxford calendar ahouki be as a vohune 
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of poetry. There, to apply the words of Bishop Lowth, he ( 
spent eighteen years in a well-regulated course of Uiscipiiu^^ 
ai|d 8(adyA in the socittj of scholars and gpntleiQfi%. }fr]^ejt^ 
en^olaiion without en^, and rivalry withmit ttnmiyityi > 
awakened actirity and kindled genins. There he made , 
many friendships, and left many regrets. Even in a pecu-^ 
niary aense his time there had beea most profitaJyt^ spent,.^ 
There were golden leaves among the laurel with vhvch l|ia 
alma-mater crowned the brows of her son. 

Aureus et foliis et lento vimine ramus.'' ' ' ' 

The proceeds of his fellowship^ with his roceipta £xm 
mt9 pupils, which increased yearly for twelve yeais, and his^^i 
emoluments as public tutor and professional stipend, endowed . 
him with a liberal competence, the first Iruits of wl^ch h^|^ 
cheerio^y bestowed on his then imfortonate brother^ 

lost young man," as Mr. Scott termed him, flushed with a^, ^ 
early triumph, had eloped with a Miss j^ui tees, the daughter 
of a banker of his native town^ andy ^finding the parents of ^ 
both femiliea iii«Kornble» wandad his wi^ back to Oxfut^;^ 
with tardy penitence to solicit shelter for himself and bride^;?^ 
His brother settled for the present 200L a year on the fugi- 
tive and established him in a small house near Oxford^^ witli^« 
ae ia|nnction that he should read hard fior the hnv«^^i|i.» 
reluM|aish the design which be bad origmally entertaipfd .ffft , 
studying for deadon'is cordars* Soch was the Incky cham^. , 
by whicii Gretna became the first stage to the peerage. 

In 1779, IVlr. Scott took the degree of D^CI^aod «<yi|t.., 
QKt (in univaraitj phraie) grand cmnponnderi m teim ol Ipiia. ; 
aodnd in the ears of those who are not academics^ bat which 
imports merely that the graduate is fortunate enough to be 
worth 3004 a year, and able in consequence to pa^ h^f^^UK . . 
ite^t Having thus Baanrad indaprndrncigj he begpo. to afgjw t. 
to higher dhtiecti ons and prouder hoooncs than OxfiDfid..W]tb 
idl her literary chaplets coidd bestow. He had not in tbe^rst 
yean pC hia college iiie ibrmed any definite intealion of cuki^^..^ 
^mtfo^j^ jtimk lam mm ptolesaiDiv bat his histiMiciil m^^Mf^ 
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hBd vendered Um jfkiniliar with its study, and the adTatitagetf 
which then Tfbrlorn state of Doctors* Commons presented 
to a young nvan of intdligence and enterprise weixj too great 
to be resisted by the attractions of a college life. Accordingly, 
on taking his degree as IXC.L* he enrolled himself a member 
of the College of Doctors of Law exercent in the ecclesiasti- 
cal and admiralty courts, 

When the Archbishop issues his fiat for the admission of 
an advocate, there is always a proviso added to the rescript 
dMt he shall not practise for one year, which is iisoally called 
his year of sUeiice, This, period was divided by Scott between 
Oxibrd and London, with the intention of weaning liimself, 
by degrees^ from his scholastic life, bat not of abandoning its 
pleasores; fbr, in assuming the lawyer^s functions^ he was 
determined not to relinquish the privileges of the scholar. 
He would often, in future years (to use his own phrase), give 
his clients the slip by the back-door, and steal away to his 
b d ove d Oxford. Neither the rivalry of his principal compe- 
iSAxn^ Hoetors BatUne and Harris, nor the acquirements of 
the courts over which Dr. Calvert, Sir W. Wynne, and Sir 
James Marriott, the Norbury of his day, presided, kequired, 
on hb part, very severe or anxious preparation. The lawyer^s 
£a«weU to the Muse of Blackstone— the lament of Pope, 
•* How sweet an Ovid was in Murray lost" — the })rejudices 
of the Benchers, who could toierate no poetry but the chorus 
m Bum's Justice, encouraged, for a long time, the superstitious 
notion, which it would have appeared too paradoxical to 
question, that law must be divorced from literature. ' This 
heretical tenet is, at Jength, almost exploded, and lingers only 
in a few nooks and corners of Westminster HalL A Vinerian 
Professor has ventured on a conttnuation of Dryden'a Hind ' 
«nd Panther. A King's Comisel lias iavoiired this prosaic 
oge with a play equal to that of Elizabeth's, whose very spirit 
it appears to have imbibed. A learned serjeant has proved ' 
igk a dntma, worthy of its dassical model, that the richest 
imagination and deepest feeltng are not aHen from U soo- 
C€ssi\ii and claily practice iii the cuui lb. A i|uundaia editor 
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of anartheru Review lias been elevated, with the entire appro* 
balion of ibe pitofession, to tke Bench; aad^ not to dwM 
<ittiifcw»y <wnph^ one of tlM iMel «c«iv<e «id «bi» of o«i^ 

SLud has rested, though not reposed, on the woolsacka ' -•^ 
It must be coofessed that these are aii modem examples, 
and tiiat tbey ave stiii r^jmrded as inttenow ^f^hukf riOmmt^ 
4h» flHTO said practitidrim of stasdte iadr ootaidM' tkW 
In the retired walks of the civil law, however, even at the^ 
jaaore exacting era we are treating of, total abetkwace from 
obsnoii or poKte literafture irm not demaadted^ Hei^ indoedr 
fpnld k ba Tfae advocates ntwt be nnmfsitj fueil^ '^Ift^ 
of the bodks they are in the habit of consultmg msi^t^bfiaff 
are written in the Latin, French^ or kalian languageiSk 
Tbtir afgoments ar^ addressed to tbe persuasion brothefr 
n^haUmf insteod <»f iMtlerate jiif3ra(iei»^are built on jMtoeipftltr 
Mber ihut noltitiidinoiis oases ; an^ often kiflte fnm^ lU 
old authors illubtrations and imni^cs, which would be impef^ 
iMieiit and pedantic ii' uttered in the King^s Bench. Nor 
iiihst H W fivg^n- diat tbe eivttians,^ in ean|Mtflsoa.%ltf 
Mr k» IbitMite bretbi^ of tbe <%aiieery Ml eoibmoli 
law bar, enjoy comparative retirement, and abundant lei- 
sare^— -may turn aside, on many a vacation day, from the 
tMgr bigh reed to tbe cool sbade and 6esb tnrg imqoeslMiedi 
tad diipb Ireely at tbe old classle fi>ontB}nsr«^'af pri rl te^ 
1iv4ykil Di% S<^ott did not scruple to exercise. Of the enger- 
iiess with which he sought tbe sealed well, and his dehght ki 
4)^klii|g Its- MbmiflB over Hhe arl^ties of tb^ ^#oMsiM{ 
tbe IblkMring letter written by bim to his ifKend "ffhxfik 
Several years subsequently, when he was in full business, 
ttffirds a memorable instance. Warton had succeeded hitA 
Imnkm OmMkn Proiessorship, and was at that tiiii^p#e(MiM^ 
ft|f>ttot|^iesa bk estBond edition of Miltent's' Mkidi^pbeiW! 
yimHe Mu kkm vnom foMnate tbaii W esipeeCedi' 

fiCO^red the original depositions in the cause of Mrs. 
J^Mu^bed^daughters, whiehi though not long, contain some 
sAryjicufWiw mA intawnipl; aaaHtr^ 'b^ eiibiif iitfttui 
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WQntkiQS of the pott srtting at bis diamr m tkt ItHldlfll'^DW 
^iwwmmj iliab» iriuejb bo miick' Ukedi «ad ia« aurc:^ hooI^' 
l|fiflh4ide|MtilkNM exprev^ I will get them transci4bt^ for 
you, though I could almost wish that you could sp«»jt4aji 
to come to town to insp^t the original, signed ui ihr |Miipiini 

bmlrwitii^ ^ Chariot Maum lM<9lh«r« 4wd Uil olm 
widr wwitS)' Ifaty Whltwt Betlgr Fi«ihcis with vihom 

he disGouis^ii. Tiie will wjis contested, and the cause wsi^ 
{VEflQ^iitUd io to a I'egiilai: seutenoe, whi^h was giveo against 

^wUt m4 tW wickftw ordeml to lAke atibninteMnilimi 

WMi a very illiislHoiis caie^ fcr i^ viii oqii« 

<9erfiingtbe wiU of Milton, whose style of private life is very 
QMijch. illustrated by tt. It was tried by that eminent.4^moiH 
JUmd Jenkins, jitdga ^ the Ptoopctvet Gonrl^ mk 
^UiU p j i^oC^StoHf,. TbefiriMnpalvatDasamaGliariiitlfil^^ 
^llbrwards one of James the Second's Judges of Common 
Picas, and thts depositions are in part taken before Dc* Trum* 
t)iiil^ afterwards Sir William^ Soflietiiry- o£ jStat% .«Mb iim- 
^MnslfKlf Weoni <^ If job- aan'l speie n^/toraMti^ 
ffMOi^ 1 wtt liaye copies made out, and sent to you. W. 
Scott." — pAnother letter to Warton, a few years lateiv shoiuj. 
kuv muoh iiterature and politics were allowed t» ^VU'W^mh 

^l^ps^ilm^smh Foqr Reynolds' deatb. 0QHMiimr%<aiwiU» 
. l iB WP g oit We bave bad 90 socieCy worth nafping 

ailioe his death. Palmeria comes off nobly in point of 
PjlCpyi^n^ 4Q,pQQ^. at least ; gentlemen begj^. lo^grow 

ffmibh .9f\m mrit^ IhmA Imt^m^ ^ telbodr^ioi 
i^SfmtitiM.mmk'^Jf^ im going ^ ji6 np^aH ajghlLaboiii 
^ Shift'e Trade." 

,..^15^l%|i&er»j:y cifcle.of w]iich Sir Joshua R^noWs was a 

fl^s^i^P9«b«dw«imm«i|».J>iv Scout bfvlmd: oa bitoa««Miil» 

**wovm bMpeSk^*^ fiom'bffl nt|NiaiKlNi,.;fial 

warely as a s^holari but as a "clubaWe" naau, met witli a mosfi 
Cardial welcome* l^xonk his iftrst coming! to Londta (like i^Aiid 
'^m ^ ^\ i4:''h^,(kmi^ ^ bi>wi > tg i»".iiih ibc mis. Jbikm^ 
JtlilW h». wttft demii> in company wUi' SKnilotepb 
4to9^f Wiodbam^ and. Lord %>eBfiei:> a luember o^ tbs 
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8^ LORD 8T0WBZ.Lv 

Mtsnwy Ckib^ The vahie of this distinqdofi to a yaaa^4Mm 
iatf'ht spprecisted firom ihe f>]l^ng' ^ftlMl nfm hM^ 
WUhkswd by Sfar WilliMn Jmm to the BMop of ISt' Aaapbi. 

iitmgr&tdfating hini on a similar suecess in the followiRg- 
jGrir:^*<I «n sorry to add, that Lord Camden and the 
Bbhop of Cbester (Poitem) ireve'y^eeted. When ^ktoMtl^ 
Ibrs imd biflhofss' honour us with t&ering to dide with 
a tavern, tt seems very extraordinary thnt we should ever 
reject such an offer; hut there is no reasoning on the capiiee^ 
of men. Of oor dob I will only sayV that theM b ii# Mmnill- 
Yif hamair knowiedge on whieb of Mr neaibeir»^aret<iuit' 
capable of giving information." The bishop acknowledged 
iiis election with more tlyan tire usual warmth of courtesy. 

beMeve Mr. Fox will allow nie tosay that the httMwc af 
Wng ejected into theTaiVs Head Oab is nathiMor to tkm^ 
of being the representative of Westminster or Surrey." With 
most of the choice spirits, w hich met there once a week, Dr; 
Scott was soon united by close bonds of afectionaCe intimao^ 
Not even the initation of adverse politics eauld sever Bnhe 
^rom his Sonday parties. Whidbam, though eoqaettfcig^ ihr 
the representation of Oxford, forbore to press his hopes ^ind 
wishes against him ; and Keynolds, by his wiUi bequeathed 
Ibr his aeoeptance any one of his paintings he might seleet aa 
a toleen of esCeemi His friendship with the cory(dMeiiB ei^llie 
clnb, Dr. Johnson, was still more close, and of an older date. 
The learned lexicographer had been introdaced to Seotl^by 
Chambersy at Ins rooms in University; and on his detiwtili^ 
ibrindhi his yonng Iriend seemed- to sueoeed tb ChamlifeNi^ 

place in the worthy man's regard. Tliis was especially evinced 
wlien Chambers, then a judge, paid a farew^ visit, in 
'^ompany^jth Johnsonr to his ii«aid»at I<fowcas^ fioett 
"^coifted'the dodor hom that town to Ediobiirgb, tdisfdajyiag 
"Mr the jonmey that Intelligent courtesy, and those iitlile 
obliging attentions, which grace the young, and whicb-old'age 
delights in. **With such propitious convoy^' says the idom*> 
^mxiseAtaiy BMwel^ ^*m hic pioeeed^ mytinttimtilyt. ^M^^ 
^Sbo^s^BSfiidblb maimae «iid:«MiefaineKit^'tia miidStniMtt 
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«ncc united nie to him. He told me that, before I came iri, 
the -doctor had, unluckily, bad a bad specimea oi Scottisb 

«»lum lus tonittrade made swe«ter» on which Uie wjuter, with 

^18 gpeasy fiagers, lifted a lump of sugar and put it into iu 
The doctor, in intlignation, tiuew it out of the window4* 
Aimn^ jFWs afterwards Lord StoweU gave a descrtptMHiof thji 
^fMe to Croiw, ia bia peculiarly happy aumner* The 
holMi* he-aaid, ^^was hept by a woaum, And' she was ^lled 
* Luckie,' which, it seems, is synonymous to Goodie, in Eng*. 
land, i, At first, thought the appellation very laappropriafa^ 
Md ihat^ mducky woaid have been better^ fir Dr. JohoaciB 
had* • nuMd to have thrown the waiter, 4ui wettas 4he lemmiadc^ 
out of the window." Mr. Scott must himself have stood in 
awe of the cbeieric Mentor ; for be bad treated bini on tb^ 
4taed tn a patted schoolboy scarcely yet emandpetpd. horn 
thtf hMh ttittttering, when he ventored to oomplaon of a 
iiead-ache in die post-chaise, " At your age, Sir, I had no 
liead-^acbe i " Mr. Scott stayed in the Scottish capital three 
or Ibur daysi hot does not appear to have been ionpresaed 
%tth mnch reference the £iithfal host. Being askqd by 
Mr. Croker in what estimation that garrulous penonage was 
bekl among his countrymen; Generally liked as a gtxjd- 
4iaitifed jolly fellow," replied his lordship. ^^But was be 
mfieeted ? Why, be had, I think, about the portioii of 
«<rispect that yon might gaess would lie shown to 41 jolly 
4ellow." In Boswell's delightful collection ol' Jolmsinnan 
gOftP|>^ which owes so large a portion of its excellence to 
flhe Tery defects of the mrrator, we are presented with 
aeyeral/interesting views of the Oxford scholar; jot t snttdcnt 
*o enhance our regrei at the siuu^iilar llitality which has 
:«ttended his own memorials. He bad suggested a new 
4*iitSoa oC'BosweU, and had dictated seme notes. of> his ^eq^* 
deethmakif ])r. lohnson^ Tegnettiog that the applicstion cmnp 
so late, and the nna which he coafimunieatffd were sent by 
.post to Sir Walter Scott, at Edinburgh, for his perusal. 
ine^yantfiDfifle lMig:cnnteiBing>bis packet foi^m^l/^f)^ 

z 8 
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'^IMM- MmI 1i08 ti€irer li^di Vocovm^mL •Bm!' ^n^'lMb 

'iinUflMl aecident wliat lifrht would thefe not have lyaen thrown 
WiBcb posBflges 08 tbe following, which require mn iateiv 
■^jfrateri 'MMi^lito npiica t k Mi 9i ^whicb is now ^HsBiy gMised 
'M* We iMf« adopted Hr. OtoIri^s iN^rtiiMi «8 Ae coraM 
one We dined toother with Mr. Scott, at his chambers 
m die Tempk; nobody else there. Tbe company being 
•mmMf I)vrJofaii80iiw«8TOtiDJUGhgoodfptrit^«i»iielndboM 
'^hs yraciding day: and, for a comidmble tUM^ littte *wm 
«aid. Dr. Johnson observed that Charles Fox did M>t tidk 
mnch at our dub. Scott quoted the snyii^ of a GredL 
' jpeel^^tluit Fox tiught be oonsidmd' as tiie reverse of Phoeex» 
«f iptoi (es PlotaNh relates in cIm life ef Aleibiadei) 
•Etipolts tiie tragedkh said, It is tme^he can talk, and yet he 
is no speaker;" and again: "On Sunday, April f5. 1781, 
'fiaHer dsrj, after solemn worship at St FauFsy Dr. 8oett 
aattela. He talked cf ks havtiig been said tliafc AiiHiiillli 
- ^wrMeeeflRH9 ef the Ixst papers ki die Spectator 'vrken-ikeffta 
m'ilii wine. Dr. J. did not seem wilHiur to admit this. We 
• lalked of tbe ditference between the mode of education at 
iMMf end <kat in thotfe ccdkges whe«e>fiistraelNm « ebie% 
^e e«v e ye d by ketoies. X ** Lectares were wnrt aseM; - bet 

-now, whtiii all can read, and books are so numerous, lectures 
ere nnnecessary. If your attention fails^ and you miss a part 
>of Ike lectiit^ yov oannol go back as ycm do upon « boek.** 
Brr & agreed witk him. «Bat yet,** seid I» <<Br« &» yea 
yeumelf 'gtTe lectares at Oxford." He smiled* You l&ug^ied 
<ben," said I, "at those who came to you.*' 

^ ' It would hare been pleasant to hare read Ltitd Stowdlfs 

' Mmiebt on tlie %aiil «vf tact which Bosweli exkibitod In Jiis 
atttopt at sm a r tn e ss on tbe imfbrtunate smile. He might 
surely have known that it was merely a courteous denial of 
the inference, or an apology for not 'dbctraskig it Wh^ 
iMd tKMh was aoeus^ by a coomy membof ef -kavk^ 

^%ilQ|[ea'*lin wordy because he had smiled arid fyressed"kis 
hand in answer to a request, the facetious Premier good- 

' knmoKUMdljr ia^Mrmed the rural novice at ministerial tkvec% 
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i^tmA^tlS jnm ht'^tkoi M ^kmnd ftnotber p«tilu9i and b«.4c» 

imswered, die minister's smile was a refusal. We may be 
,.mm that Mr. ^Sboott iiuist.oft«n have iiad recourse to 

b^4i«iD^ quanwl, wifh^die diotailor «f lil«ralw»» Vbouijii 

prevented alher lies from being his frequent companion in 
iaUer years, lie preserved cbe regard of the veaerahi^ ohl;«¥Mi 
t»»JMi jib<thj.4MMl wftt mmni by his wUl an cKMit^r in -otm* 
^jfrnnfimi^miik •Sir Joshua Reynqlds and Sir Jebn HairlGilis* 

Dr. Johnson bequeathed to him, with a singular felicity of 
choice, consulting at once his professiooal studies and classical 
, Uiste, the .Dictioiuiake de CoouDevo^ and LectiiuA»£ditwi9 

Vmm Im first €ntMim on ptaetioey Dr. 4So9tt'8 heart 

.bad been giaddtiied with thick briefs and heavy fees. 

iXhe novelty of a peportor b^l.not^ stardcd -the ■ aoBihm 

. « i a i< a ^ in .wkaoh ha toon oooapM. tfaa pogt coiwpiamm 
phwOf ftow their ahscocie propriety; and we are 
to iriidition fur the information, that he was an elegant 
p i » a4''' '> ' nei^sst pofisible stater of a oas^ . i£^»t 
IImm aMtedM otharnpotttr l^n the <jbM0lla4(i.4^plfe* 

:< die'pablic thow ^rndy his foot^was plaaMd on 'the wwding* " 

ladder of promotion. In 1783 lie was appointcil llegister of 
the Court of Faculties, fwt uneniciwnerUati^'* piace. In 
Ii7a&,l>e was aekctod . bj.the;BiBhop of I«oQdoQ-tD 4lia ibe 
, Milg^ 4i6 dierCooaistoi^ Court In the same ^r 4m iiti# 
^ advanced ilo the lucratire office of Advocate-Generai, and 
knighted. The pecuniary value 4)f this appointment may be 
. f^sTMpated by tbe ikct, that he netted (ia ^aewaatftei f> hf 

|fy»aB9fgral«f the firhBefi of which «ar crawera ^atKtbafiia^tL 
* aaanceipent oFthe iast wan with :Fraace awfl|it ^ aeas, up« 
J, jwards of 1,000/. each. In 1 790, on the death of Dr. ] iaJifax, 
j^.-Bi^hop of St Asaph, he was chosen to the situa^/au of Ma$t^ 
^ ^.thei£antUi«itiai)d, aa a crowaingsMo9opr,.4Vj^>«ii^.^ 
. mfflvdJMge of the High Court of AdtaMialty* '4t4s i^i^^ 

, '.jgular coincidence that his brother should have Ivcpt abveast. 
^vf^«^bimi aii4 advanced .ubiiost ^'i^ri ^)|a&»Ur' .^^t^rfciipi 
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csi-eer; They were knighted, onifittamiBg. offieial rBvk$ wkfw» 
twomonths of eacb other ; the Advocate^General, Sir Williiun 
8a#tlt Btid the Si^cttor-sGsntral, Sir JkilvLfieotty xeptiired fbv 
IhcKArfitlwajtft^Miioci Ift^t in th# same feur tey 
l^idi'thelr jieftl^ etr the. board aS'^Privy GowMnUors, aail :flM 
wax had scarcely liaidened on the apfx>iiitmeQt of the Ad- 
isaraity^Jlldge, before a fre^h seai was required Jbr, th^|»4«0ii 
9{M)9 hofd' MidoOf Cbtef Justice of .tbe Comgwo'fikif^ • { 
Xi>-eo0ipl6to has piospeiity, Dir. Soott qmupcM^ iii'Afinb 
J7S2, AiHift Maria, eldest daughter and co-heiress of John 
fiaga^Hi of JEkurly Courts Berks» at whose death he o«ne into 
ppiBfWMOi* of the fmniiy resukDeO' near Eeiidingi Bji Mi 
xH^rtwge ho tomed a connection widi the SotimDOUlhhmUyp 
hut his own exettions had ere this superseded the nec^sity 
ofilqoiiing up JU» tlie great for patronage. His professional 
tiwihflncr retidmd hkn naturaUy ambitions josS a BcatmB» 
)imAmtk' As oarij as. 1 TBO^ on- tbe death of ? Sir Rogcc- Mam 
jdigate» he litd eiipired to represent the University, and attaia 
that eligible trust which Windham and Canning sighed fiwr 
iil ;vaia. The fortunate candidale is> pMobided by ekii]iinllo 
Afam4iie. toil and taim of personal canmsas; and, «lien mot 
^eeted^ need entertsin no dread of fidcle 6(nBtitiienta-or'% 
sudden dissolution, bt^ing certain of his re-election quaiiKliLi 
$e bene gesserit. The young civitian m^t with a fotanidabla 
^lydiiiv Mr» Jonf)^ who, tboo||[h bcni on « judknafc TD|«ig^t» 
4l« Soit^dcclMNd thai Ibr this object ha wonUb Qbo«rfb% 
facrifice not only an Indian jiid^^eship of 6, 000/. a-year, but a 
^^abobi)iup of as many millions. One paragi^apb in his letter 
Serves tfrtb^inted &>r the edifteatioD of dikttaoti'. hmfua^ 
^DioJiJirfy.of the general elscttoa to a pvofcssiaDalcniaftdHp 
Jsl^liged me to . suspend till another long 'vacation two little 
^voi ks ; one on the Maritime Jurisprudence of the Atheoiau% 
^d tk^ second A DisiiertAtioa^on the Manaepfaof jtho (iUahlana 
M«Mto tterjiiQi^,tifiMabooi«t/! With. these |aMtnlaelnqaHaai^ 
imwrnrnth^ Imd infmleairod Hhasal pditics too fire^eotlyi to 
gtand a successful competiiion, and he resigned in ikwom =of 
iSir iWilliainj ^otty for whose extensive eraditioaroadi ftie 
taatii h^tnlnfivBedriUiiMenedf la^Wsaiion^ iS^m ^hk^^itlm 
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m^ht HMW^rfemwIliidmlf eompelled to yield In toiii t» df» 

more established claims of Sir William Dolbeti,**«*ft' result 
which Dr. Johnson had twm the hrst ibreseen. Did 1 lett 
lii^'' h^ virilBS tD Mf»» Thrak^ «<«hat Soett ^md JoMII 
bcMh cibrrlliitaMlvet? Thef are vtruggllnf kaM «4Mi 
others think neither of them will obtain/' The members of 
convocation have always evinced a partiality in tlie abstrad 
for a<mmtfy geiUkmMi above a lawyeri and for tha aldav 
alwve the yoaager man. Though fbrcamte 6iioii|^* f* idem 
Mithre da republlel,'' he was advised to defer his preCaoMons 
to the worthy Baronet, and on the first vacancy, which did 
not happen for twenty years (such a life-tenure is the seat) wa| 
upaninnwdy elected. MtaawbUe^ in 17d4| he naa eoiii|4U 
aiented with the rep r es s nte tiop of DowntoR) bat wasy on a 
scrutiny, unseated. Being far from an ardent lover of poli- 
tieSf and not anxious to desert his profession* he withdrew 
aU iurtfaer efiitt tSl the general eleetiea m l79Qi'whmh 
ktf the inflnenee of niinielerB wkh the Earl of Radaof^ he'MS 
again returned to Parliament for Downton, a close borou^^ 
•atifiMrding that convenient avenue by which almost every 
Umjer of distinctian haa been first introduoed to* the 
'Hoose. He bad now attained liis fbrty-abtb year^ a period 
tif Hfe too iiMittire ibr a coy and gentle echobr to beeome a 
bold and frequent speaker. During the first six years 
«fter hi» retarU} he spoke only once, June the 2d, 1795, 
'oild ibeit on oampnhmi ; Mr. Dandas liaving aUoded' dis^ 
^iMlly tobim'Bstbe soand legal authority on wbese adviee 
ministers had acted ia their instructions to iSir Charles Grey 
4uui 8ir John Jervis. A motion of censure was made on the 
yvodaoMliooa -or these officers tn the West Indies, and he 
i«oidd:nat bnt adwanae to the rescoe. He lelt that he liad 
stepped into the arena of a popular assembly too ktte for < aft 
^gSCtive combatant, and suffered much from constitutional shy- 
^Mes* ' Aeeonliog to his own frank confession, it was always 
athil gtaat leloelaaee, and not unlraqDenlly with so«e degne 
Hyfpmonal pain, that he ^ibtraded himself en -the netwe tif 
•the House. He had his pecuhar seat, and loved to address 

1^ ^peafatr ai Slated periechf tha ipti^riunor penods) if we 
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proceeding with the order of the day tor resuming an ad- 
jouraed debate^ or wheu the third readusg of Mm olWMmovs 

^♦ithcmt risking himself, delrver a well-weighed and nicely 
poised cnration'to a select and Attentiye imdienca, J^ii9<^9lliiciai 

Aipate Ae p i^ieljf <tftfce judge absMiifting ftiOi% «tt party 

In a long Parliamentary life of thirty*two yei^rs tie never 
but once broke this guarded 8ilen€t|-vi|M»'flt lihe r^i^ieslff 
iHttnda^ and* in aceoNlaiice with Mb om mm (Bfmguii^h&mm 
fa i tfai ie #f ^ prepmedgnuiltallwIMre^fiCw 

But though the rule **de j>edibus ire in sententiam " was al- 
ways- most Agreeable to his feelings and often most consistent 

. tfjthwM <ibq», «rtNM.tlM4eiiwhiDg eyei of nfinantts 

to detect some flaw in his court; or admirals^ impatknt for the 
difiti^bution of prize«mooey and itDjustly querulotis of ijUe iaw'iS 
, Mayt to e i gha dkM dly against iiis -adminiacmiDiu H» drmia* 
Im ««pflriaMi^ aa J«N%a of the;AidiiiiiBk79 to sntrodim.floifta 
useful measom mkn IMmnwmft Sue tha «mxMrvigeisettt laf 
aeamen; amongst them, a prize agency bill, a very valuable 
BMaame for supprassiDg ii auds-in the West TnrAiMi, ¥^yt>m# 
, hmreHir, ia the eftent ef pmed aad iflagwnt jalm^a^ .finr 
, <Wil11ailr'8oMt) it oiiial be ateitted, waa ar tinid and reltieUait 
• jreibriner. On one occasion, when Lord rolkstone, in moving 
for a Committee to inquire into the state of the iolisia^ 
-- g leBfa i sti € a l:<3<mtlB^' bad flistmoed « e$am^t§nmmm«fffimmm 
I'Dt-^vlfeb'a'poer'weman^fer applying to another, an appn>- 
! brious epitJiet, — very frequewtly bandied among the vulgar, 
: 4uid which it was proved she rich^ desamdy'^bad been .eK- 
'1 ^ iwoiin ii i i f i t ed^aHd'tom jn-priattp iome yanns;. theMlud^ fof 
..the^CeiMMtory Gmirt eo ofa M i d ' tbet bia MtinuAm had bean 

'\ery lonj^ called to the enormity of this puniiihment; that ex- 
^ jcomtnunkattoft was an ebuae ^^Jj^m^i ^fmm^fS^ 
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jthfltk^imild not be difficoit to ^nd a MMikate for it mote 
liffioaeioBs, less expensive, less oppressive, and less, smacaemi^ 
"iHvfMMifeed to bring m « biU fiMr. ibnliiMng ii^ sbMid lil i ijie 

IThe pfonrise imas^ haiM' widi hxid dMers from both tbMd&l- 
isterial and the opposition bemdies; aocordii^lyy in tbe otKt 
midoat lie mtpodocada bit to tigiilate I Ecclesiastical Oanrts, 
' tWMflMigy'ift tbt MM InM^rduit ht bMlalinlHRgsdilteitisk 
'Itipbscd vpoir bini wilii ^fvMt tAiflMoiioe} and undcT sMnjr cfa^ 
camstiinces of disadvantage, being well aware of the magnitiKie 
ftiid importance of the subject. ^If the House should mio^t 
'kk mt he abaeM feet mudi plcasui^; batlf thy d i M f yw ii^ d 
4iC'ift,^iiftabiMU Mbeleatv of^it witlMt regret" 

His zealous advocacy of the charch, and enftrre devotion, 
'«kbar- in of^iesing or introducing change, to the iMcretts •ef 
^mmHff^ik^fr*ia .bM rditf to > to wpyiitmi i lyiwHf 
'Agitating ii jft Mhai < Bath? in ku rfahewwHer^f ti i i iwi m Mi<lMi»m 
^ member for the University of Oxford, he considei'ed that 
il!tistrious body to be especially his clients and conslKueDU. 
^^HktwfftiMiaAs&At with ell bb cnergieB, the boM piiwihbii 
'Iftiiif^ilAMMy'^Peim^ bi tb^jbonee^ 

from the conviction that such a practice would inevitably tend 
to secularize and desecrate the profession. The clergy aan^ 
«lloiied bis admacy of iheit exdnaiea lirom* ibe'tefrnMn- 

' 'tlve body) ibr they concarred'4n4t8 propriety ; -MAkmmiMf 
that when such men as Scott and Perceval were cMiUed up, in 
the words of the writ of summons, "to consult for the safety 
«nd wdfin'e of the church)" tfaait^cbfiroh wooki new^MOt 
<Jble end tntrf^epid ■c bmm p ki « B» 

vuv^efr 'finiVBCiiiin 'Re' UHMHiwora iM«MC>flBr 
amending tiie ^Ist of Henry VIII., intitnlted «* Spiritual 

' Persons abridged 4rom having ^Pluralities of Lhrings, and 

^^pilMti ibr^ttipcftdhMy e«Mite%* the fiieiiiiiiiii •f 

^ the still more comprehensive ar of Lord Harrowby,';by • 

which they are rescued from a state of degrading peoniy. 
' Wer Wm be km itafl m Ibe^OMMe nf ibii biniiiinii<hifljr 
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M &ttoinpt% vheliier on the part of comitry ^entieaie^ 
or akkrmen, or Insh members, to undermine the system of 
titiiesyiMt with hk dtftamkntd and successful resistancdk 
IDhImA 1Um4«w AbmbiImiiI Bill, 8nr Wmmaar GurtM 
ilionfkMi •na^-Bill/ the < BsCaio Tidie SaMptioB^ WiV M 
shared at his hand a common fate of rejection. Navi ia 
maifitaiaing the rights of the churdi be more thaa.>0iiC6 
triamphantiy iriftbuood 4bc ClMiiiotUor lbs £Kdi«^M«iil 
1ii9>4ialaiieit day* of fiteal impotttioii. When Mr -Ylui- 
fiittart, in 1815, moved the second reading of the ^Chapel 
JiBtBiptioiiBili' (by which the chapel-property was discharged 
§mm paywsnt of mes)* 8k W. SoaH rase to ipm bit 
dseidcd oppofeiiKMi to the atasnre. Sec l a ri M H» ..lie urgedi 
ought not to be exempt from parochial assessment. No man 
sained the principle of toleration higher than he did ; but he 
wdewtood its acknowledged interpretatioo to be tkia: dial 
«My man.might cicerdaa whatever form of re%lo«s bdUef h^ 
pleased ; but that ho most oontribiite his legal proportion 
towards the maintenance of the Church established by law* 
iiiwiatoierant wouid this deEoition, which met witih no di»»ent 
alitllMit period, bedebmednov, acoordiagtotha umn ^^rg it i 
attdlibenil««tioiisofthe present day I Tolefataonhaae«tead44 
its borders to the very confine.^ of encouragement to scliism, 
fiirther than Sir Wiliiam ScoU wouid have daited tq tread, 
He^beaS the Tmsury beoohy on a divlakwy by.a'raajoritgr <lf 
iiPO'.to>ooe» < With like snoeess a few: years alWrwards^-ba 
objected to a clause introduced by Ministers into the New 
Qbarch Building Act, which entitled any twelve weU-> 
4Mfl|M6«i iienoBS' to buiki a church and eadoir it, witbaiil*lhif 
M|Ml-^af *the fMitmi So gieat indead was ^bo. tnfliisiNtl 
ifkkh his' character and conduet had acquire m thatassem* 
bl^, that it was geoeraUy understood his vote could command 
thiit^^lf trtfe i y odwwra im a question of 'im|ioi«MiQe» andtfih 
flFi^#>4toti6is» ''^tf tba-'agai of esfailppifiaey spheorioifaang 
ttie seniors, if ^rot the ftuhiraf She *Honse^ lmti$a^i9» 
iected ' On' the meeting of the new Parliament, in jlSSd^ 
W^9i^^^4S»*'^MmmB Saum^ into 4ho €hair^ ^aipdripeai 
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formed his task with n dignified grace that proved tbb 
propriety of the selection* rlt would haare beeiL diffictih to 
dMEkl^* wbioh^ thmUfOf- tbripidBer or his propMtr>4MW 
inuMlf laste My at the wpnmaiaiMXii ihaAjB^^ 
tjharacters — an En«Tlish rrentleman. Sir WiJliam Scott's 
sipeeokf enumerating the dube« whkk bdoog to the £cst 
OMBBMiitr of tbe countryi would aasUgr hmt uma^ tbe^iMiiai 
fiNMfr^ pncedonUof €0iirtk»4ft»CDmp]kDfat i u 

■ But we should do injustice to his efforts in the House of 
Clommons, if we did not present tbe reader with some specimens 
of^ ilis manner -,4 of the eloqaenot of tha porch ; of faia mM^ 
miuatagf and parstwaive oratory* Tha spaach to wipdi^ant 
h»m already made alluiioii) deaervaa» and woold repay^ thh 
most diligent study : it occupied three hours in the delivery^ 
aod fills thirty pages in Hansard, and is replete with inaeresi 
Ind iaalruflliaii on thoae dbaorluiig Iq|ncb y a ap aot i ttg> Iko 
Cbtwehy which noWf. to die exoUiaioii of other .jdomatlia 
policy, agitate tlie public mind. He throws down the 
gauadet in defence of the present distribution of Chiiaah 
iovantieaaiid cbnrdii diicipliiie; and we haae net yatramfiht 
iihttttploDt 'who^ without arraying hfanaalf popuhr ipn^tti 
dices, has ventured to take it up. He thus apologizes £sat 
occasional residence : — - ^ 

^^ Tho general alteration whidi haa taken , place iD.:.thn 
general ^atam of life and manners mast bo adverted taw .^SN 
fNitifii.d«r|^ were single men^ Hmg in tho habits of a.aeohid«d 
life. They generally fixed near the places of their nativity- I 
observe in most ancient catalogues of the >^4igUsh iCieigy^ 
botb aaenlar and regalar, that tbeir namea at» nmf%.|a|cdb 
ftom ^some neighbooring vilkgaor boron|^ loihatMrhare yon 
find them settled. From the spot where they settled they 
bad few possible calls : there wa$ little couunufiicatiop between 
difibmt'fMfte'of .'thecQimtry^ or witli! A« ci^l^ fiprfMr 
{{ondflncams r^nnd earned on-^haribyiii^eciiitoi^ ^ 
or by the accident'of pilgrims passing tha^ wa^« :Tb»i|^n$i9 
themselves, excepting those who attended Pariiaiijent, venture4 

Im^ bayipnd Ahfi.sod at thsii: asm^i^i^mk^ Mlil^fymoS 
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C^Miirt; the business of the ootliit3r was transacted in the( 
0OIII19V. * Jkik tJm kw iintkrgow a^great. alteration ; tbft ^iir) 

nwnkrtwM i» opened ; n w id i «f. llM'^faHtiiMtt of^ tfa» JungdoHK 

is transacted in this town. The clergy are most geoerallyf 
bttMfioiMl m parts of the kingdom remoti^ from the places oC 

tion and duty t» tl»- vriaftm* they hafwe m ii md» Biiig> 

invited by tlie reformation to marry, they form new fiimiiy. 
oonnecttQBSy which again produce calls of a similar imlure;» 
flUd I pmHm am nmauM». mma imld^ whik that dMgp 
gjiiuld' ba daaf to incfa'call^ ■od.abouldrtomlluir' 
the hapfiy inteFcourm of' fiimUy tdndnait. It is ona of dm 
b^t eiieots of the EeformatioBy. that, by introducing them to; 
Ite abaritiea of domestic life, it has taught dwm tha practical^ 
hp pwip i ig a 06 tlia. fbtiai aducfta btknig to thMa diatitiiHit. 
Tkef Wave ftaiily property in otha» parte, of tha conntry ^ 
they are called to the capital for the transaction of famil)f 
moaiOKm; they ara caibd txi. attend to the declining. health,q§ 
»wifc4yj^c>iildf.l»y atompwaiy ato 
I am jD» aihrocala ibr dMsqiatiaa wltan> I abtanine tfaay haae^ 
families of young persons, who are not without their claimsi 
to rea^nable indulgences for the purposes of health, of edu«« 
cvdiNir ioproaiflBenlv and^> 1 vantooa to add; vflliioiit. fte^ 
mm 4rfffaiBpaCTt cawbtHy. and wimatioii^^ 
. In th« same benevolent and philosophical spirit, he makes 
a powerful excuse for die present appropriation of the fiM^ida 
a{.'dia»GhiifGb;'^ ^ To the nsuMtbiafs arising fitom tha eaUJCfqaifi 
pynipty aiwaty pwaahialr. baiwiaas I Jtora lMwd:i«.auggeste4 
m lAm honsa flB a cove, that thepa sliwiki be an equaHaatbiu 
i^uaiity is in these days- is the grand panacea tor aii disorders. 
|][|4tVMately, basidas^ twenty other abjeetioos, «iMip9g from 
gwai^.4<iteriiM^ 9i tba oiwl and ralagiaaa pripy ^-aifrdHi 
^mmry, tbena «p« tfva oiiijeodons that sam -to dtaposa o^ ij^ 
aompletely : (Mie is, that it could not be efl^cted without a 
gH9^^4iV|mous^ pliMi4iei7 of tba.4aily} atid the oilier, that, if 
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In the first piace^ advowsons, though originally perhaps mere' 
trustf^ Me aow beeoAie ^3^teB» Thiy mi beagbt^nd^jaM^' 
mad^M Ifly pfopercyi jmt •» amch m my^ttka t«NMHjMrop« 
lMi«ditftinenl8« And' they tfve not merely Ity property in hiwt^ 

but a Tery lar^e proportion of them is so in tact; fo9i of the 
]> 1,600 livings is thi9 kingdom, 2500 mmf be in rrrlnriwHiwi 
f««i«nflgey~liw rest (eiuilmm of tboB»wbidi- belong to tiM 
eMMMi Momidng «> nesr 1100) either bdong to virions lay 

corporations (for even colleges are such) or to lay individuals^ 
who alone possess near 6000 of the whole auaiber*' Nmi^- 
Bk^ in tbib stMe of tMi^ ^ dcifape to tuk vptm wiiet jgmmi 
1 tirnrbe celted vpoa to gi«« np<helf the Hfingv tbe i d ke ew on . 

of which I have purchased upon a price relative to its value, 
in order that that moiety may be ti'ansferred to improve an* 
Mfaer livings belonging to mietfacfr pofraii who- Ite pM 
H&tfaing for tfiac noiety, and who has no oAer tiiio to^ir feiM- 
that he happens to possess the advowson of a smaller Hvi»g ? 
1 see no ground, except such a one as would justify the iegia* 
letilre in taking awaj half of any otber esttMe 1 bad petebaae^ 
in cf^t to- give- it to my neigbboor^ beoanse lie beppenoel i» 
Ikv^e Itssi Let gentlettien consider tbe effbetef iNieh speon^ 
lations* !' In the next place, suppose that this was accompKshed 
In K way consistent with the rights of properQr, wlnkt wonid 
follow? fiqaaliae aH tbeeleigy^ ^ ^^f^ degrade 

tliem all; for it is tlie grossest of all mistirice^' that the 
Churdi of England is amply endowed'. It is demonstrated 
by" a very exact inquirer i^on these subjeets, Mr, Cone^ tbaty' 
Kitten th« pfefements of every speeiesi belonging ftotb«r 
dh])f<fr of England, were moulded into one eonnnon illas% 
and thence disti ibuled, if the venerable fabric of the hierarchy 
was dissolved, (a matter not to be effected without a convulsion 
Aikd laceration of the civit state of the eoontry, of #liidl n^ 
man 'ean'lbretell the eonsequ^ieesi) and Its fondu paredfed OM 
Amongst the parochial clergy, the mstxlmifMp ef an Eh<^H 
benefice would be not more than I67h a ytnr, an income by 
tto'tneikns' adequate in the present state of the world to the 
demmitt' whieb'sodioey makes upaii'ttel^fldfiMMt^iM p(M 
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of education, of attaiutnents, of manners, of general appear- ' 
mace in As the reveDues at present are distributed, the 
etoigyV M * pmAwnom imi mi emy attd independent nctfewi 
f grdblian'«f lodityy «iid raeintiia a 6ir eqoatlqr m ' 
tbe^r oogbt lo do with the other liberal profession ; and the 
eWmtion of'tlie highest ranks gives somelhtiig of a dignity to 
the lowest I ^ler the mode of distribution, and yon run the ' 
nA «l ftrndrndkatg a body of clergy resemblmg only the lowes ' 
of4i#»'«of - toeiet y in their oonversatbn, their manners, and 
their Imbits ; and it is well if they are not infected by a 
pg|mUir loudness iov some or other species of a gross, a fac- 
tM%'aiid*a' fimataeal religion* In the etale of the churdi 
I hmm dnefibed, uniiveiwil -residence lit oot of the question. 

How can the public demand, innier pains and penalties, that 
thena abi^Ub& a re&ident incumbent in each parish, when sq 
leagt a.pjOpiMtidn of the benefioes in the IttBgdom do not pay 
niiie.4lwi*sHMit meel of ntf in this house pay to our oppev 
servants ? There are, I suppose, SOOO livings not exceeding 
5W. a year, and many below it. Wh^n I look at the real 
aiMtM- of the dergy, at the dtstresses and difficulties of a 
very large pdsportlon of them, mast be made of sterner 
stdilha» I happen to h€ compoeed of, who can say that this 
matter is to be put upon the footing of a rigid, universal, 
nnhe^ingoMigation, to be applied with a mathematicalapathy 
to tf mmM, ^wilhonl' the least consideMion to men-s femiliea 
or^«tfaiihr'.4hilMM8. This too by means of the' common in* 
fonner ! Of that personage I shall take care to speak with 
alltdniB cautiont because I perceive that, although he is a very 
aUMieai'MBi when- he istilo wing up a conspiracy against the 
sftail^«^«M imty gracions when he is enforcing a tax, yet that 
he is received wiili some de«:ree of kind :iccG[)tation when he 
betakes himself to the employment of privateering on the 
dbiNii^ aii ti wa e fe re that I diall venture to say of him is, 
ihip#appeafB to be but a clumsy sort of policy at best to make 
the avavice of mankind the grand instrument of religious and 
moral reformation." . . After this playful sally, the eloquent 
> i i a a a| i e (ef the i i ai y -prooeeda to diland their agiicultora^ ' 
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propensities, and embraces the opportunity of proiKHinctng aa^ 
e^iU^ittin, not more beautiful thaa Uufk upon, their order : > 
parish piievt is to take mn iwA^M^ Aflii Ai. 
ecclesiastic shall RotaMrga in the fiunaer, but sydl ^caMtHNMi 
the presiding and predominating character ; but the moder- 
ated and subordinate practice of farmiog supplies manjoQfMOS^ 
of chcag'stibsitteiice for the cleigjrinao and his toiljr I mvtg: 
mttiB of 

iqners^ many opportunities of distingisisliii^ cbe iodustrioAS 
and well-disposed by the favour of employment; and many 
motim of ptoasing atfachiBfawt to the place which ftmiihls , 
ttf^ti^aplthjiaiid aauisii^ bobnpailDii of lus wmmA- kiama, : 
Personal debasement must be gilarded against; but wmiII 
recollect that it has been the opinion of all antiquity that 
f <^|^gii(f^4^uia Ui^^ro homine nihil dignius,' and that the prac^oe 
ef jlMNffi tlim^ it with thedi^nhj^ an^ «vealkft 

najesty of the most exalted statioiis, I am not prepailMl lo ? 
admit, that personal debasement is a necessary consequence; 
and in the example of the illustrious Hooper tending his sheep 
^ Hg^a^pL: Downs I thmk I see that even some of haaUs - 
eccii|»iQio^ may be per^med withoat d^gcadalioii* The ^ 
enforcement of dudes should be pursued with as litde i 
vexation to its objects as is consistent with its efficacy, withimt .r 
toj tmiieoessaiy harshness or restraint^ stall less with disreiiMft . 
and degvadations; with decent att^otioa to ffae shrtaliaii if 
the order in the state, and to die pere^Nud donvenlem^ of 
individuals. Their profession is in all countries of most. ' 
tniportant nse to society ; and its general utih^ dupsadi . 
hpon its' general estimation* In thk oonAtcy k is aaeriMiil 
order of the state; it has always stood bf the stiite mOk§tm' 
ness, and in no times more meritoriously than in the presertt. ,^ 
The individuals are, in a large proportion of them, men of if 
lemiedyaild,mahyof ihem^ of ek^ant educ^^ IJmnMmi r-^- 
Mh.nseful and omamlental, has been in no coiinfrjaa largely ^ 
indebted to its clergy. Many of them are taken from amrong 
the best and most respected families of our country, and, it is 
«n all a(«ounts» reljgionjs^ morale or poUliflf li j|nilipnii^»»ii iw^iit 
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wished that the fainilies of our gentry shoultl continue to 
supply a large proportion ol our clergy. Such men are 09!^ 
die subjects of an oTevstraioed and extreme kigbladoiu Some-; 
ihjng iDust be trusted to their own sense of duty— somiithiaif. 
allowed to their personal convenience. They are to be 
govern^df, it is true, ienibus impenis, — by an authority^ 
efficacious in its resuitsi but mild in its fbnns^ and just in its^ 
indulgencies. May I add tbat, whilst we have seen in other, 
countries Christianity suffering in the persons of the op- 
pressed clergy, it imposes a peculiar obligation upon us to treat 
qnr owq with kindness and respect* and to beware of de-. 
grading religion, by an apparent d^adatioo of it^ iio^^ji^ltffgf^o 
,,,The feeling attachment to the Church, so vividly paar^ 
trayed by Sir William Scott in liie senate, peiviidt^d his 
administration of ecclesiastical law on the judgme^M^^^ 4i?l 
J^^fle of the Consistory Court it fell to his lot <M!Pas>W«j|j^ 
admonish clergymen when betrayed into errors and !tisi^*theicir 
with punishment pro salute animal, lij none could rcprout* 
\^ administered more discreetly, or in a kindlier ^Vff^9^<^^ 
Gj^ing justice. . We may select an instance froofi^ jybgnj^^ 
(The o^ce of the judge promoted by Cox v* Goodl^yt ^^i^^ft^ 
gard's Cons. Reports, vol. ii. p. 138.) In this case a proccea-.^ 
iog was instituted under the statute of Edwaid tlie Sixth, by [ 
a^jMurisbioner agai^t the; vicar, for the lawful correct^^gf|i^ 
Y^ormation of his manners and excesses, especially foj^ii^^ 
relling, chiding, and brawling by words in the parish duvidi^^ 
The articles further pleaded, that during the scnut)n ^Ir,* 
Goodly was preaphu^g, he did, witjiout any ji^t causiei or pfx>- 
vocation wfiatever, and with great warmth: and. .passion, and 
with a loud vpice, address the complainant from the pulpit to , 
the following effect: "Miss Cox, I have observed the most, 
indecent behaviour from you in this church from, time to time^., 
a^^ if yon fcanoot behave better, I will order the sexton, to tmno^ 
y9yto^ ;,Il|ave represented you to the Bishop^ and will again^ 
and, if that will not do, I will put you into the Spiritual^ 
Court." Mr. Goodlay having appeared in person, and giveiiij 
af a|||ii^nq^Uv^.^^ tp the article% it became ^,ei ;4u|y.Qfjthet.j 
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judge» as representing the Bishop, to reoommend greater 
caution and self restraint. The duty,** he said, « of main- 
tidnfng order and decorum in the church lies immediately on 

the church-wardens, and if they are not present, or being 
present do not repress any indecency, they desert their proper 
duty* The officiating minister has other duties to perform— 
diose of performing Divine service. In saying this, I do noc 
mean to say that occasions may not occur in which it may not 
be justifiable, and even unavoidable, for him to take a part in 
i^nppressing any disorder or interruption in the church. It is 
rather unfortunate when they occur, and, if they do^ they 
ouglit to be used with the most guarded prudence and gravity. 
If passion is interposed, it is apt to break out in unseemly 
expressions, such as may be deemed to have been indulged on 
tbe present occasion :— th^ produce surprise and discom^ 
]kisntie in the congregation, may endanger the engaging of the 
Minister himself in scenes of altercation and contention that 
may derogate from the proper dignity of his functions, and 
may produce nnballowed consequences, very inconsistent with 
the purposes fbr which himself and the assembly are collected 
together. In the present case you have atliuitted llmt no such 
occasion had occurred as called for your interposition. It 
liecomes therefore my painful duty to admonish yon to guard 
your zeal with more temper and dlscreCion» and I so admonish 
you ; and further I must, in obedience to the statute, suspend 
you from the administration of your office for one fortnight^ 
to be computed from this day." 

* Rare and infrequent as the necesnty for this public admo- 
nition appears to have been, still more uncommon was the 

occasion for his pronouncing the extreme penalty of miscon- 
ductf the sentence of deprivation. In one instance only, 
during a space of nearly forty years, that of the Rev. Mr* 
fltene, agamst whom criminal proceedings, under the Sd of 
Elizabeth, had been instituted for maintaining and affirming 
doctrines contrary to the articles of religion as by law estab* 
lifthed, was this hrksome task imposed upon him. In perform- 
ing it he justified ihe proceeding with such a clear strength of 
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reiisoning that even those, who pitied the offender, acquiesced 
ia tile justice of hia doc^ui. i^ceut discubsiuus at O^j&lbcA 
tend to show that bis remarks are worth tjiie jootio^ and 
would re|iay the most attentive penisaL It is no huslness 
of mine," he said, " to vindicate the policy of any legislative 
act, but to eutorce the obi^ervuiice of it. 1 caiiuot omit> how- 
crer, to observe that it is essential to tb« oaftare of every 
establishment^ and necessary for the pre$!ejrvaU9a (tf the iih 
terests of the laity as well as of the clergy, that the preaching 
diversity of opinions shall not be fed out of the appuiniments 
of the Established Cliurcli, since ^le Church itself would be 
otherwise overwhelmed with the variety of opioions^'Whtcb 
must) in the great mass of human character, arise out of 
the infirmity of our conunoa nature. In tliis purpose it has 
been deemed expedient to the best interests of Christianity^ 
(hat there should be an appointed Liturgy, to whi<:h the .offices 
of public worship should conform, and, as to preachings that 
it should be according Lu those doctrines which the state has 
adopted as tlie ratiuUjil expositions of the Christian faith, 
]|s4»f the utmost importance that this systemi should be naiiM 
tailed. For what would be the state and condition of publio 
worship, if every man was at liberty to preach, from the 
f^ulpit of the church, whatever doctrines he may think proper 
to hold? Miserable would be the condition of the l#ityt l( 
any such pretension could be maintained by. the 6ifi;ggr,. 
is said that Scripture alone is sufficient. But though the 
Clerfry of the Church of England iiave been always emiaently 
distiuguished for theii: learning and piety, there nifi|r yet 
be^ in su/ch a number of p^rsons^ weak and iqi^prud^ andl 
fimdful individuals, and what would be the conditioa of 
the Church, if such jn rsons niigiit preach whatever doctrines 
th^^ think ppper to maintain As the law now is, every oq€^ 
goes to his parochial Church with a K^rlaij^ of npl; fedywn 
any of hts solemn opinions ofiended. If any person dissents, 
a iLuiedy is provided by the mild and wise spirit of tolciaLioii, 
which is provided in modein times, and whidx uUq^s^ that ha 
^Qttld.jw himself' to persons, of persua^pns s^niUij; to hj^ 
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^n: Bnt that any Clergyman should assume the liberty of 
kiteiiicatidg his own private ot>inions9 in direct opposition U» 
lh« doetrines of the Ektiibllslled Chtirck, in a piac^ set apart 
Ibr ks own public worship, is not more contrary to the 
nature of a national church, than to all honest and rational- 
conduct. Nor is this restraint inconsistent widi ChristiaH- 
Mberty, for to what pnrpose is it directed, but to insure in 
llle Bstablished Church that nniibrmity \?hich tends to edifW 
cation, leaving individuals to go elsewhere according to the 
private persuasions they may entertain ? It is, therefore, a 
vfebtraint esdeotial to the security of the Church, and it would' 
bd a gross contradiction to its fundamental purpose to say, 
tiiat iL is liable to the reproach of persecution, if it does 
not pay its ministers for maintainlDg doctrines contrary to its 
ewn;'* 

In addition to causes of a purely spiritual natore, ^* 

ecclesiiislKal jurisdiction has cognizance of suits partaking both 
<^ a spiritual and ot a civil character; such as suits lor tithes 
Itnd chinrdi*rates, and others of a civil and temporal cksoritH' 
tkm onl^T, of which matrimonial causes, suits for separatibo, 
mid for nidlity of marriage, are the chief. In the judgments 
which Sir Wm. Scott gave on these grave and important 
4|tie8tkHis^ involving the most sacred rights of individuals} • 
and the best interests of society, hb benevolent wisdom and' 
discerning josttce are engraved in letters that wilt never be' 
effaced. We should particularly direct the attention of all 
who delight iu lucid argument, in moral philosophy, and in 
dnssical* eloquence to the cases of Dairymple v. Daiiymple^ 
JStttns^ iSttUivBn, and Loveden, in the Consistory Reports of 
Haggard and rijilliiiujic. In the former volumes especially 
are concentrated some of the most beautiful specimens of 
dear' reasoning and a chastened style to be found in'' the' 
language. Religion might select passages in tliem for h4r 
texts, and pliilosopliy discourse on them for mottoes. They 
contain the ipsissima verba of " the old man eloquent," the 
best words- in the best places* Aware of the value of the 
geBMi he.hius bestowed extreme labour on their siting, ■ He 
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ii nid Inm Iwd tlie piw stopped ibr Uw oomction of i| 

single line, and to liave been anxious in the marshalling of 
k» colons, JDr* Phillimore relates that, «t «Sir Wm. Scott's 
pftrtieiilav rcquMl, the fint three repovte were subquttsd to hif 
misioii before they were published, ead severally iinderwei>t 
repeated and elaborate correctimis from his hand, as the 
MSS. and proof most abundanUy testified. They werq a? 
ivU of scores and mterliaeations as a bill of the lower Hons^ 
correeted by the Lofds. [Lord Broii^aiiit in one of hi^ 
bitter moods, scoffed at the florid civilian, who talked of 

dockets betraying a taint and leaven of suspicion/'] In 
some instances die language may be slightly inflated— where 
he saysi ft>r example^ When die claimant st^ out of his 
aiBdavit, he steps into empty space." The attention to the 
diction may here and there degenerate into purism, e, 

The court u disindioed to stir a finger to relieve eitheiv 



not 9oSi his lips with the monosyllable mud, evindng the 
same overstrained delicacy as induced Canning to use the 
periphrasia of a " certain well- icnown domestic animal," .tlu|t 
he escape making use of the proverbial saying of c^tf^ 
paw,* When he is compelled to adopt the plain English of 

the lower orders, he prefaces with an apology, ** Passionate 
words do not, according to the vulgar observation, break 
bonea.*' Am if aware of this refinementy and ^Barful of ^ 
monotonous elegancy he sometimes introdnoes» with anbde 
art, a strong idiomatic word, " The man at last lugs out the 
licence." But even when muiute criticism has been exp 
hfWi^^ on the masterpieces > of this cunning artificer^ .thp 
symmetry of the whole confirms the judgment 9^,Loi:4 
LyndhuTSt-* testimony can go no higher— < that it is as vain 
to praise, as to imitate them. Nor is the verbal critic more 
delighted with the texture^ than the scholar with the constai^t 
iUoatratiqos art or literature in which these ju^g^enU 
abound. A frioid of ours chanced to be present in hia little 
court, forming, with some twenty others, a sort of drawiq^- 
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room assembly, when a case of slight !mp6rttliK^ 'of nullity 

of marriage, was brought forward by a spinster, as siie wa» 

termed in the articles, rejoicing in the euphonious name of 

£ii2»befth ApolloQia Oray^ falsely called Manaei^ Dr« Dbc^r 

abn TeMed ills prayer on the fact of a felse publieallon tkm 

was termed by the banns Eliza Gray only. The publication 

was but of one name, and even that was altered; Eliza, for 

Elizabeth. Sir William Soott said as to the last observalioii; 

lliftt Elizabeth and Eliza were one and the same ' name) for 

which there was the highest authority in the English Ian* 

guage. Johnson, in his poem of Londouy has these lines: ^* 

** FiiM at the scene that gave Eliza birth. 
We kneel and kiss the consecrated earth.** 

' Tliis was sii[)p()sed to be uttered as the parties were going 

down the river ; and there was even a marginal annotation 

he remembered of this kind : Greenwich, the birth-^lad^ 

triP Qneen Elizabeth.** Aa to the identity of this peften hi 

cbiild not readily sup(x>se that she was known among her 

friends by all these names, particularly by that of ApoUonia. 

Doubtless the name of ApoUonia had been given to her* a$ 

ihs llie custom of the Roman Catholic Church, a^er the ptttron 

Mnt ta> whose care the child was dedicated at its baptism." The 

'^mt, if he could recollect the legend rightly, presided over 

the human teeth; her own having been plucked out of her 

indcith, as one part of her sentence pf martytdonk. On thh 

'%vliojle9 and till better satisfied, the Court could not the 

present receive the allegation. The case was too triiiuig to 

be reported, but we mention it to show the fulness of the 

^^d^'s mind s - that hi% discourses ** wwe pressed tO|^eiftica 

aM rtfnnitrg over," hot merely with the weiglitkr tnatiers cif 

the law, but with all that could ilkistralc or oiiilicllish law, 

with history, legend, poetry. Our eulogy may appear extrii- 

^vagant to those who are not iamtliat with the series of these 

^ndiinrable essays on lifh and manners ; we shall proc^ ib 

justify it l)v a few i^roofs collected without ilifficulty from un 
ample store-house. How excellent is the following ^^hoH 
aii^yii»'Of:tbe nalur^ origin^ aud sanctity of.marr^ff :< * 

A A 4 
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^ Hl p y j ufi^ itt if • t^antract of B^(|||ri^JbTei;j|( 

may exist beCirem ladiTMvMiW of dilperent semi, tHliOQgh 

third j>erson existed m tl>e worid, as happened in the case of 
the common aneesUirs of mankiod. It i« tte JpfKmi^ '^.'^i 

lepubUoB^ (Cioep» d« Officii^). In cml society it beiqonw m^. 
civil contract, regulated and prescribeil by law, and endowed 
witl^ civil ,CQiisequence», li^i most civilised coufttrieS|) actii^ 
iiad«r a sem of the lQi«e of salved Migfi^ifo^ itjbf^^l^^ 
ibo Mictioiis of, rdigioa supeiaddcd. It then l:(^)C(^es a, 
veligioLis, its well as a natural and civil contract ; for it is a 
great mistake to siqppose tiiat, because it ia the one, therefore 
kamjM iiJ^M be t^i^ othfer. U^jfa is»^fm md» 
party ifk t|ie eoD6;ac^ sad the consei^t oC tlm m^vinif^ 
pledged to each other is ratified, and consecrated b j a vow . 
K> God. It was natural eiK>ugh that such a contract should^L 
aoder, the religious system wl^ich |>revailed io £iiirope, falJl^ 
i^pider ecclesiastical notice aiid cogpixance witjti r^specit ^botti to 
its theological and to ita legal constitution^ though it is sot un- 
worthy of remark, that, amidst the manifold ritual provisions 
4puM{p lijr thi^ JDivine Lawgiver oi the i^p^^ for Taripud oj^c^^ 
il^^tii^iisactioiM of iife^ there is ao eeremoqy .(Nr^acriho^.for^ 
cclelwratioa of mtriage. In the Christian charch,. niar«» 
viage was elevated in a later age to the dignity of a sacrament ^ 
^ Goiffie^uenc^e of its. diyi^e insti^utlQn ; and of some expires:^ 
ak»B .of Mgb aad |ai|moa8 impost vesp^tcting it coatain;^ kkt 
llie wared writhlgs.'^ 

That married people must bear each other's infirmities — 
that the oaly way Io Hve happily is not to regard triiies — 
that |pK)d lanapar'aiid habits of matital €OKUi&mm Jofok. th^: 
best safe-guaid* of wedded li^ ate iradM wj^eb..|iall ,by.. 
repetition, and pass unheeded from their triteness ; but to ^ 
sijtch trath^ as they came mended from tlie lips'* of tho 
€iyjlj||]p,.iD aaafsv^ €)f .the mast wiooM9|^ p^tsji^yen^ wIm^: 
cpidd vefuse to Ibtea? . **,To vipdifala the; policy pf t^. Jaw { 
is no necessary part of the office of a judge ; butj if it were it 
would not bQ.di^ci^U to show that the law in Uiis ire3j^>eci ba»; 
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wisdoni) and tint real hiiiiiftiik^r) which regards the getieral 
interests of niaukind. For, though in particular cases the 
sepugoa^e oi the law tp diMoive tbt ot>%i^9iid ^ iKMr^ 
mmUitokjM^ my opm!t» with grm seilSi^'^ id^ 
^▼iduals, yet it must foe carefuUy remennbered HHI 
general happiness of the manicd life is secured by its indis'^ 
8Qlut»iity« When people understand that they must live 
fqgQtbePy exoept for a veiy few reasons known to the' lawi* 
Iktey. kam to aoAen by mutual aceoounodatbn that yd^' 
which they know they cannot shake off — they become frood 
husbands and good wives, for neces^^ity is a powerful master 
k^.toMhing the duties which it imposes. If it ftr^i^.^ooc^ 
ilp^ffl^ilood dial upon mutual dlsgopt. married pjsrsoiis; ndgM 
be- l^Dy separated, many couples who now pass through, 
the world with mutual comfort — with attention to their 
<^mmon oii)»|u:ing9 a^d to the moml order of civil ^ocietyr 
ai^g^ have been at this moment liTing. in a 'State- of mittiitll^ 
imkiRdness — in a state of estiangement firom theiif obmitioa^ 
of&pring, and in a state of the most licentiouii and unreserved 
iip^rality. In this cas^ as in many otliers, the happiness' 
of ^OfOM^ individuala must be sacrificed ta< the* graaM^aHllr 
n^ore gmival good To be sure^ if people come logedi^r hi? 
marriage with the extravagant expectation that all are to be^ 
halcyon days — the husband conceiving tliat all is to b^ 
authority witli hjm, and th^ wife that all is to be^aacomtdiM 
da|mn. to her, every .body s^ how that nittst eadt' tMttt -ii^ 
thc^ eoine together with aproi|>eet of happiness, they must 
come witii the reflection that not bringing perfection in thenw- 
salves they. have no right to, expect it on the oUu^ sajp*— 
Ui^ity hafupig rapaotvfely .many infirmities of their ow»*p9ib0^ 
overlooked, they most overlook the infimiiiea of •eaob' ^Ailsi^t 
Sir William Scott explains away the female notion of cruelty • 
'^,ffb^ve^ that an aijigry look or word, inattention or indil^^ 

fei^aao^wiU imk^^^onBtituto the legal olfeiiee^>aadeodciiiMf-93 
Still lesa ie it crueity where it wouhds np| 'Ito «ift«nik» 

fe^lngs, but the ao^uired ieeliiigs arising from particular 
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rank and situatioD; for the Court has no scale of sensibilities 
by wiiieh H cftn goage tbe quanemn of injury done tfui i^t 
■The greet ends of marriage may very well be carried on 
Without the use of a carriage, or the use of a servant, and if 
people will quarrel about such matters, and which th^ 
certainly may do in many cases with a great deal of acnmxmff 
and sometimes with much reason, they yet most dedde ^mcli 
inatters as well as they can in their own domestic fbram. 
Petty vexations applied to a certain constitution of mind may 
certainly in time wear out tbe animal machine, but still they 
are not cases of legal relief ; people most reUeve th^msehei 
as well as they can by pradent resistance — by calling In the 
succours of religion, and the consolations of friendship, but 
the aid of courts is not to be resorted to in such cases with 
any elfect If two persons have pledged themselves at 
idlar of Ood to spend their liyes together &r purposes that 
readi much beyond themselves, it is a doctrine to which the 
morality of the law gives no countenance that they may by 
private consent dissolve the bands of this solemn tie, and 
dirow themselTes upon society in the undefined and dan^ 
genwis dnifwstefs of a wife without a fausbandj and a huiribMlfl 
without a wife. There are undoubtedly cases for which H 
separation is provided, but it must be lawfully decreed by 
fmblio aothori^y and for leasons which the pulilic wisdMl 
approves. Mere turbulence of temper, petulance of maUHfiSMt 
infirmity of body or mind, are not numbered anK)ug these 
causes* When they occur, their effects are to be subdued 
by management if possible^ or submitted to with patience*? 
The history that ensues of a suit in Doctors' Commons' ki'il 
perfect dramatic sketch Two persons nmrry together, 

both of good moral character, but with something of warmdi 
and sensibility in each of their tempers ; the husband is occa- 
sibiiaDy Inattentivey the wife has a vbraci^ thae iMMSmik 
o^nds, and sometimea Is offended; something 1ike4itilrilid^ 
ness is produced, and is then easily inflamed ; the lady broods 
over petty resentments, ^v1lich are anxiously fed by the busy 
whiBim of honible confidantes; her eomipAAialsi aggMlwA 
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hf fhelr i^fw^ m oarried lo her rektioiifl» Btd:- riwct 

perhaps with a facility of reception from their partial, but 
wdl intentioDecly minds. A state of mutual irritation eosuo^ 
~«0Biethiii^ Ulfie incifili^ is continaaUj pracUtkigf aqd 
^Ime k h not practifled it 19 contumaOy mpedled: ewy 
word, every act, every look has a meaning attached to it ; it 
becomes a contest of spirit in form between two persons eager 
to (sJgb^ and not absolutelj backward to give^ offenoe : at last 
lha kosbaiid braaks vp the &iiiUy connection"— treatiea are 
attempted, and they miscarry — then, for the first time, a 
suit of cruelty is tiiought of ; a libel is given in, black with 
crhnioatu« matter — recrimination comes from the other 
side ; aoeusadoiis rain heavy and thick on all sidesy till all 
i» involved in gloom, and the parties lose total s%lit of .eacb 
other's real character, and of the truth of every one fact which 
is involved in the cause. Out of this state of darkness and 
mof k will not be eaiqr for them to find their way* It weea 
siiioh to be wiihed that they eonld find it back agam to 
domestic peace and happiness. Mr. Evans lias received a 
oamplete vindication of his character. Standing upon thai 
gfaVBod, I trust ho will act prudently and ganaiQaflly; fmt 
fensffoaity is pradeiice in snch circumatanoes. Ha will do 
well to remember that the person he contends with is one 
over whom victory is painful ; that she is one to whom he is 
boand bgr ev«ry tie that can fiisten the heart of one human 
being to another) sheis the partner of his bed-— tho mother 
Hf his ofi&pring ; and, if mistakes liaYe been committed, and 
^ievous mistakes have been committed most certainly in tliis 
Siuti, she is still that person whose mistakes he is bound to 
flovnry not only from his own notioe^ bnt^ as iir as he mn§ 
firan thatof every other person in the worid. Met. Evana.hatf 
likewise something to forget, and I hope she has not to learn 
that the dignity of a wife cannot be violated by submission to 
hjsr husband/' There are entwined in ,this jiAdgmpt^i'te 
me Bvana v« Evansi like soma dellcaldy- tinted thtaads in^a 
piece of tapestry, many touches of Sir William Scott's pecuhar 
hupu^^r, Xh^ beautiCul sppe«l to. ihe feelu^.iifhtGhrW^ibAVo 
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jtttt quoted, is not in better taste than the subdued but plea^ 
saat stjle of irony with which, during the progress of his i 
ntgmimi^. fa« xidiealc8i the' varitiuti act» ctf peltf atOioyiMtiO' 
magnitel nttai flctd of rtr o efao a cmelty. « 1^ bash of tfae^ 
fact is extranely slight, and all beyond it is colour — is 
exaggeration is passion* It has been pieadeil that Mr. 
Bv«MMBii8t0iiM«l:hiaiMlf to distress hie wife by niakii^ aVw^ 
kntinoiseinrilii.a hammer do9» to her, wfatte sbe-waa^in airery 
iwak^fiiid^siDlcly vtatev I do not bdieve tliiit'ft ^siMild haiw- 
entered into the conception of the most ingenious person in 
difl ^oBBtry to have imagined how this would have^ended— ^ 
tO'^lMrrec inagined - doMi» h shoold end in ' tlih» gcntkmaii^s 
cracking almonds in an' adjoining room wMn a> liamiti6iy 
which, l)eing proper for snch a purpose, could be no very 
ponderous instrument; and his afterwards coming to eat 
l^sm in Mb wife's i^avtment. I ^ protest it-is so sm jg i to 'af 
oMDsivtbaV H I 'did not sea a great deid of unhappy e^i<ma* ' 
ness in other parts of this cause, I might rather suspect that 
some levity was here intended against the Court. I am sure 
of'thi% that if a<iman wanted to buvlesqiie the BedesiBstiosi ^ 
GoMtti^tlia 'Oodd not do It: mom ^ftetually tliatf Iry'r^ 
presenting that, soch a Chartf' had seriously entertained a 
complaint against a husband, founded on the fact of his 
faeivhigtimuncbed almonds in the apartment of his Wlie^ As^ 
aMilionaliacl .of cnieily is that he reftlsed the nttne><tlie» 
^flftow^ehab. - Tbat^ e^ry on^ knaws^ is one of'tlie hi^ 
pferogatives of these ladies, and one would have expected 
that ithe nurse would have complained with no little acrimony . 
0iifliis6niccQ«nl4 bot^ ^ the contrary) she is eKMdned amt 
I d«'iiet ^find'thal Uik' GUWHmtaiiee d the «ett]w«r-6htfi^ hatr 
made that impression on her mind which it seems to have 
dona on that of Mademoiselle. Bobillier, whose depositions are 
lel^^toiMnptiire^''fiiU of imagery and efniheiy sodMthkitg; dn* 
ilietfllgdi^'^mUy ^if a French noMely-or-'the tra8h<o^•« ci»ca<v< 

lating library.'* Another sketch of matrimonial jars between 
Other parties is drawn with much li?eUnes8; Waring v.* 
lllMog^.^^'^he'ftllftcked .him, pnlM o#bie<wig«'and cet<iM< 
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jt .ilowv 9tair8| and aoon iiftenrords relMmad "mA^ tkm,fiQkMii 
and threaitenuBd to strike him, on which he went into the bedr 

luom, i>iie carrjing oil die wig, llic ' opima spolia* of this not 
' iacruenta y'lcUmsu In the mean time he followed her ia 
jHMD^.askiqg ibr, and attempting to recover^ his whicb 
hfld bfien pinnad up in the windows-curtains of the drawings 
room, aud not discovered and recaptured till the next day. 
{t jis difl^lt to .speak oi such scenes with gravity, \!l they did 
90t most serioodljr ajfito the peace and happinasp of tba 
bmily. It was not amongst this lady's pecnliaidties that .db^ 
had not a will of her own. In this instance she appears to 
hav^ taken the law into her own hands, and those handii 
inepse n^st energetically empioyed." 

WiUia^K Sootty became a widower in 1809. His wib 
i»|id left him two children, one a daughter, the present Lady 
Sidmouth, who liad married in the spring of that year 
^hoi^^^^ Town^hend, Escjuire, of Warwickshire ^ apd os^ 
fon^ WiUiaiQi then in his twentieth year. He was iiaUii)al|,y 
attached to female society) and keenly felt the void in bis 
domestic circle. The circumstance was curious which led 
la hi& -second eng^ement. 1 he Marquis of i^iigo, then a 
ypi|n|^ noblepnan on his travelsy or Toyagas rather, had ^aa* 
tlQed.some seamen, and persuaded them to desert from onaoC 
^fce. king's ships ui the iterninean. Tiiey had been 

inyeigled hy his servants on board his yacht, and, when the 
ye^l was a^ar^hed, thia Marquis had pledged bislKMioiis tfaa| 
tftiey wei^ not on board. He was pcosecuted ba&m Sic 
William Spott and Lord EUenborough at the Admiralty 
^Bsions at the Old Bailey for this deception, and his mother^ 
Ibe^Marcbimsao^ 4Siig|(V waS; present to the close of tlnetvjalt 
Ifetyitbstawding the just severit^r of tbasenteoea on. ti^e preq 
varicating peer that he should pay a fine of 5000^, and bft 
i,n>prisoned foHr months in Newgate, his mother expressed 
gneat delight at the dignified hearpg and. hiand /comit^ 

Admiralty Judgaw The aaqqaintaapa so GommaoKied sfiqflK 
ripened into t^demess the lo?8rs met in December, awidi^ 
tbf) Ap^'il following, ^ii WiUiam.^ott^ theq in hi^ sia^^i^ifi^h 
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year, wta vumrieii t6 Louku CMHeHn^ rMt of idhin MslftfM- 

of Sii^, and daughter and coheiress of the distinguished' 
Admiral Richard £arl Howe. This lady died in Septem^" 
ber, 1819. 

If we ftMcm his steps Irom the Consistory to^ Adnnnli^ 

Court, we shall discover equal traces of judicial excellence, 
which have fortunately been preserved with scrupulous care. 
The commencement of hb judgments forms an era In tfie 
history of English legislation. Dr. Robinson, in a happy 
moment for his own and his predecessor's fame, determined 
in Michaelmas Term, 1798, on his first taking his seat, to 
ssid to the collection of reports in the oth^ courts of jodieatilte • 
those of die High Court of Admirally. Me justly tfaoaght Aat ' 
the honour and interests of our own country were too deeply ' 
and extensively involved in the administration of the law of 
nations, not to render it highly proper to be known at homc^ 
in what manner, and on what prindj^es, its tiibnnals ad* ' 
ministered that species of law; whQst to foreign states wnd" 
their subjects whose commercial concerns were every day 
discussed and decided there, it was most expedient that sudi 
inftmnttitoi should be given. These reports, and their coib- ' 
tihuation in the valaable publications of Drs. Btodson, 
wards, and Haggard, entitle the Admiralty Jud^e to the ' 
high praise of being the author of the law of his court — its 
founder and legal architect With the exception of a feinr 
manuscript notes of Sir E.' Simpson, some scattered memo- 
rrtsda ainong the records of the Tower, very obscure and im- 
p^ect, and occasional references to tradition or personal 
mieraory, there appear to have been no precedents for fair 
gnftto riee in a^go^cating upon the many difficult and novel 
casds ^irtif& were submitted to him during that long and com- 
plicated war, the most important in our annals, involving 
property to the amount of some millions, and comprehending 
ii^ tfieii^exCiait the rights of settlers in the most distant rcgidna 
oF^'flie gt<ibe, the almost' empyrenln sovereignty of princes' hi ' 
the East, and the wild laws of the Algerines. It may be 
remarked, by the way, that he paid particular attention to the 
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^irimt^ttTmkey aad Portugal; assigning tts « imaoOf that 
the fonner country w as connected with this by ancient treaties 
ai;|4>ilPi^^^^i^^ of a peculiar nature, and that the latter hod, 
long mamtained a siogolar relation of flomething move thaiif 
amity to this nation* The legal interruption to navigation which 
both belligerent parlies may create against neutrals — the* 
rig(Us of joint captoffi— cases of unlawful detention and aei«/ 
xnve-— the force and constrootion ofdifiereni treaties the 
exiitenoe of an actual blockade— -the condemnation of mer-; 
chant ships, for resisting searcli — questions uf domicile, which 
tu^rn frequently on minute considerations — the extent of the 
pyotectian of cartel— the extent of territorial claimt«-*tha 
Talidi^ of ocden in council, are among the suljects abjudn 
cated on by that able jurist, with such unerring accuracy that, 
tliLOUgh often appealed against, there is no instance in our 
rai^4HD9ft>rance of a Angle one being reyereed. A code nught 
be fcnned from our Admiralty reports, fiur more complete^ ' 
fell, and satisfiietoiy, than the works cyf the Dutch or Swedish 
writers on the law of nations could furnish. Coleridge, after 
recommending a perusal to all statesmen of GrotiB% Bjmk- . 
ei«boielc, Pufifendor^ Wol£3^ and Vatlel» adds the reports of- 
Dr. Robinson to the catalogue, as comprehending whatever 
is most valuable ia those authors, with many important im- . 
proTements and additions, declaring truly, that international 
law is .under no less obh'gatioa to the Admiealty Jud^ than 
the law of commercud proceedings was to the late Lord Mana* 
field. " As I have never seen Sir William Scott," continues . 
that admirable author, '^noreither by myself or my connections . 
e^i<^.the hpnomr of the remotest acquaintance with hinv I i 
trnst' even by those who may think my opinioii emmeous, . 
I shall at least not be suspected of hitentkmal flattery." . 
Authorities equally distinguished, Grenville, and Canning, , 
and Peel, have exhausted the terms of eulogy- on. a jodgjs •. 
whojie.OfMnions they dadaDad, were revesed in.evety part ' 
of llie world where a love of justice and equity prsvailedj , 
But a still more convincing tribute to his merit, above the ; 

si^^iqion pi p^tiaiity, im been supplied by e.genejrQus advert 
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copies of his judgments, [iiid sent one to the Admiralty Jodgeof 
tbe UiHied States. After acknowledgiog tbe prefeotf tbi»^ 

hoiilitiM tken -raging between oor ocfuntitMv I frequently 

impugned your judgments and considered them as severe and 
partial ; bat on a calm review of your decisions after a lapse 
•f |r«Mr% I am boond to oonfess my entire epimoliaii boch in 
Aeir ■ c c un w y and equity. I faaie taken oire iSuk tbagr iMi 
fimn tiie basis of the maritinie law of the United Stat^ loni 
I have no hesitation in saying that they ought to do so in 
tbtit of every civilized country, in the world*'' Mr. Jusliaa 
fliotejpi in* his valtMble dMBmentarie^ nileiiitBi tJds wtegy in 
tlie strongest termi 

We have strung these testimonies together Hke the landii- 
tory verses prefixed to an old poem, that we may tempt the 
Mader to pernte (he judgments of Si# William 8oatt tii^m-^ 
salffls ; ftr tfce e^iracts we shall sbbmit, howetr to ittiislralfftt 
ef his dignity, firmness, and abundant learning, can afibrd at 
the best but very inadequate specimens* 
' - We bava just zefemd . to bis odndemnbtidn of bertaiA 
Aamdaa Tesscis» the Fox^ Snipe, and Wasp; TUe short 
history of the transaction was this. In November, 1806, 
&e l^peror of France had published a decree from Berlin^ 
declaring liie fidtish I^es to be in a state of blockade; Tba 
Biilish Oovtenmiena^ in 1307^ publisfaed retaliatory orden ia 
Gomieil agiunst France, declaring those: ports ftom which thb 
British flag was excluded to be also in blockade, but announc- 
ing at the same time that such retaliatory measures were oafy 
Meant to aoaitmiie litt the decree should be invoked.- Bpar4 
iasuK wias one of die ports in blockade; In.t&e spHngtoff 
1812, all American ship was taken by our cruisers on her 
ngBBge to Bourdeaux, and condemned under the^ ordefs* 
Aft the Jday of that year, the American n diident at JUoodon 
passftad to the Goverameat a paper bearing dat^- tba hafM 
of the preceding year, and purporting to be a document 
F«pealiog the Berlin decree so ^ as coocernqd Amer ic w i 
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this asseried revocation : " Taking all the evidence resulting^ 
%>t|i |he c^iduct of the French government viewed in everj^ 
potpilik dimjtions lioiD thai of the Americaif gcmmweni 
«|idilf .rppr6Beiiteltv«8; from that of the Frendi tribnnebs 
in short, from that of every moral agent whosL' condact 
OQuj^ t^eiat cooDected with this paper, it results that this 
Pl|>«l^.n^v)0r.ap|MMred till above twelve montbs after it bean 
lh«t it did not appear because, in trnth, k vKd 
not physically exist But suppose, for a moment, that it was 
refiUy executed at the time it bears date^ would that give it a 
ipuatepce till it was actually promutged ? Certainly 
il0tJ.aa all retBan and in ail practice such an inttFaroent 
operates only from the date of its promulgation. If accident 
has delayed for a great length of time the publication, it 
ought to .be r©-executed, and with a reference to the leal 
tima.pf its promulgation ; or it should be issued with an eae^ 
plmatbn of the causes that have deferred it^ .and pcmiting t» 
tile time of its real operation. But if it be sent into the 
world with its antiquated date, claiming the authority of that 
fdBt% and of that date only^ it has either that authority or 
]t.<faAa none. That andiority it cannot have^ and it is jnst 
as deficient in point of honest claim as if the execution 
l^ad taken place in the fraudulent mode of an antedated 
ipMruQunL In eillier way I should depart from tb» 
asbsial|f of jodicial language, if I described it in thetenm 
that in my apprehension belong to it. It is one other 
instance of the exorbitant demands which that person 
(Jjaipolnon) ts-in the habit of makuig on the credulity of maa^ 
laid* It IB sufficient to observe that in my judgment itv 
Authority is fully disproved — that it comes into the world 
with such indisputable characters of falsehood, as utterly 
destroy its operative credit It likewise appears to UA^qw 
JlMt tk4 court cannot make the order prayed for further proo$ 
fieeRttse, if it is once established that the document k bom 
with such a stain of corruption in its very essence and consti- 
tation, it is out of the reach of any purifying means that cna 
VOL. m. B B 
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be applied to it ; and, lea^t of all, such as are to be applied 
hf those to whom it owes that vicioiK essence aod const ito" 
tfioD. They who fiibrieate sndi an iastrnment wHl ftbrioetB 
the means of sufrportrng it, and this court does not, where 
impoiiition is intended on itself, resort for proofs of good faith 
to the officina firaudis which attempted the imposition. What 
this court demands is a dear and determmate nde of law, 
acted upon m a dear and determhiate mnmer ( nota evoolBed 
and fluctuating practice bending to jiresent policy or even to 
present humour. With these observations I dismiss this 
case^ having brought to the consideration of il^ as I trastf all 
that impartiaHty and Ind^Mndenee of mtnd so strongly praiaed 

upon me by advice ol wliich I should be less disposetl to 
doubt the propriety, it 1 had in the slightest degree felt the 
necessity* In a case which, though not attended with mnoh 
dURcutty, b not without its delicacy, I have endeaTonred to 
discharge my duty, as in other cases, certainly without any 
disregard to the satisfaction of other minds, but itidispensal^y 
to the satisfaction of my own." 

In the decision of that important qoestion which, even w 
the days of Cromwell, vexed and agitated maritinie states^ 
whether belligerent powers had a right to search neutral 
vessek, the conclusiveness of his reasoning silenced those to 
whom the judgment was most unwelcome, fiome Swedish 
ships, laden with naval stores, and bound to porta hi the 
Mediiei rancan, having met a Briiisli force, and resisted 
search, were seized. Sir William Scott justified the seizure. 

The seat of judicial authority,'* he observed, *^ is locelly 
here in the belligerent country, according to the known hm 
and practice of nations, but the law itself has no locality. It 
is the duty of the person who sits here to determine this 
question exactly as he would determine the same question if 
sitting at Stockholm ; to assert no pretensions on the part of 
Great Britain, which he would not allow to Sweden in the 
same circumstances, and to impose no duties on Sweden as a 
neutral country which he would not admit to belong to Great 
Britain in the same character. If any negodations have 
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pkdjapedy as has been iotimated, the honour and good faith of 
this O0«titf}r» I cm on! j my that it has been much the haM 
of this country to radeem pledges of to sacred a nature* But 

roy business is merely to decide whether in a court of the law 
of natioasi a pretension can be legally maintained, which has 
fiir. Urn purpoio otttbeor move nor Ues than to eialhigttlsh the. 
jof^ of marituiie captnre in war; and to do this how ? by the. 
direct use of liostile force on the part of a neutral iitate. It 
is high time that the legal merit of such a pretension should 
bodispoeed of one wsj or other ; it has been fiir eome ftw 
years past preparing in Europe^ It is extremely fit thai it 
should be brought to the test of a judicial decision ; for a 
worse state of things cannot exist than that of an uadetCT'* 
mined conflict between the ancient law of naftiofis and at 
modem project of innovation utterly inconsistent with h; cuidy' 
in my appreiiensiou, not more inconsistent with it than with 
the amity of neighbouring states^ and the personal safety of 
their respective subjects." 

For the illustration of many singular cases whieh the; 
caswaltTes of war brought before him^ the Admindty Judge^ 
whose niind was full of classical recollections, used to draw 
largely on his early studies. In ascertaining the natural 
ehagacter of a resident at Calcutta he made a just distinefeton 
between oriental customs and those of the western world.' 
" In the West, alien merchants mix in the society of tlie 
natives; access and intermixture are permitted, and they 
become incorporated to almost the full extent But in the: 
Eosty ftom the oldest time, an immiscible character has been' 
kept up. Foreigners are not admitted into the general body 
and mass of the society of the nation ; they continue strainers 
md sc^nmm as all thar fiithers weze. 

M IMs amarn suam noo intermiseuit uadam.'* 

The following is another instance of felicitous quotation. 
This is a case of diffident and modest merit. The fiiUi' 
article states ^at she (the privateer) made ah attempt to get' 

between the prize in question and the land, and would have 
pursued it, but that she herself became the object of chase to 
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four Other vessels that came out from the coast Instead of 
tbe pursiier she became the object of porsuil; It is the first 
instance, I believe^ in which the character of a captor has 

been claimed by a flying vessel ; * Lepns tute es, et palps^ 
mentum queeris;'" and again, "There is said to be a fashion 
In crimes; and piracy^ at least in its simple and original form* 
is no longer in vogue. Tune was, when the tpait of buc- 
caneering, approached, in some degree, to tlie spirit «>f 
chivalry in point of adventure; and the practice of it was 
thought to reflect no disgrace on the distinguished English** 
men who engaged in it The grave Judge Soaliger observes^ 
in a strain rather of doubtful compliment, *nnlli melias 
piraticam exercent quam Angli.' Jint now pirates, in the 
ancient meaning of the term, are literally ^ rari nantes ' on 
the high seas.*' .... 

It was not till some time after the dose of the war that 
"William Scott received the honour of the peerage which be 
had so fairly earned. On the coronation of George XY. his 
brother. Lord Eldon, having been raised, by two steps^-to 
the dignity of an Earl, he was created by a patent, dated' 
July 19, 1821, Baron Stowell. So tar back as this 
promotion had been confidently expected by himself and 
friends. Windham and Heber had canvassed Oxford in 
the anticipation of an immediate vacancy ; but, through some 
court intrigue, the hopes of all parties proved on that occasion 
fallacious. Heartily do we wish that he had been called up 
to the House of Lords at that period, for we make no donbt 
that he would then Imve distinguished himsdf no less in the 
senate than on the judgment seat The order and decorum 
observed by the Peers in such strong contrast with the turbu- 
lence of the Commons — the fewness of the numbers — the 
conversatMmal tone of debate— the high chivairoas bearing 
of his andience, must have allured him into speech^ But the 
age of seventy-six was obviously too late, and, with the 
exception of an animated reply on the Marriage Act, Lord 
Stowell satisfied his conservatism by a silent.vote, and of late 
by a steady, proxy. 
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Lndiily fi>r the ease of llie veteran Judge, tlie peme bad 

introduced topics for decision of a less grave and weighty 
character than heretofore^ but better suited to his "cbaij; 
dayii^" bis dediniog years and streiigth. lost^ of rolUqg 
bis' tbunder o^r remote dynaaties, and enoompasslDg ihf^ 
political horizon in his judgments, he was now content to 
calculate the value ot seventy barrels of flour seized by a 
revenue catter» or as many hogsheads of sugar saved by a 
Deal boat ; to determine every day cases of saivagey head^ 
money, quesdoos of derelict and revenue^ cases of collision^ 
bottomry bonds, seamen's wages. Even such dry and dull 
su^ects as these he contrived occasionally to relieve by thje 
eieroise of a light and phiyful bumoor ; for tbe adjudii^ation 
of them stood in no need of mucb acumen or research. The 
objections to a proposed scheme of remuneration were over- 
ruled witli good-humoured satire. Much lamentation ha$ 
been indulged in on tbe small reward that Captain Thompaoii 
will receiTe for this adventure. The' court may entertain « 
wish that this pukicre had been a galleon for the benefit of 
these British officers; but it has not the power of converting 
a polacre into a galleon» and petty fbnds can yield but p^t^ 
profits. I do not doubt that Captain Thompson is a man 
fitted for great and daring enterprises ; but this is not an 
adventure of that class. Here is no room for extraordinary 
daring or extraordinary skill and manii^ment. Tbe only 
danger to be contended wltb' is that of tbe wind blowing 
fresh, and the waves running high, and this to be encountered 
in a proper boat, and manned in an able manner, and at the 
distanqe of a musket shot from the shore. It appears there- 
fine to me that it needs a strong magnifying glass to see in 
tibis action any thing that might not have been done by a set 
of young men wlm are members oi any ul the boat clubs on 
the Thames. I cannot see in this case any thing so bold as 
to call upon me to undertake the bolder enterprise of coii-> 
troHing tbe royal warrant." 

The knotty point whether a female sailor had a right to 
earn wages in such capacity, was thus playfully solved: 
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^ The work has been done, and wdl done: it is wwnkf too 

late to object to the payment of the wd^es on the ground of 
tile sex of the peison employed in pci forming iu Tlio 
iritnefltes speak to exhllihioiii both of MiA and of streaulb 
in fier verfmg bev doe tiane at the iMini, and in l en dbig her 

bands, which were sufficiently robust, at the pulling of ropes 
upon deck. There is no limit to the achievements of women. 
The name of Joan of Arc will long live to the glory of her 
oontttry^ and to the shame of onr em, Qneea Hi e ab etb 
was Captain- General of the realm. The Countess of Dorset, 
Pembroke, and Montgomery, in the time of Charles 1., Hlied 
the office of hereditary h%h-«herilF of Weetmorehmd; aaaneb 
Abe was anthorisod to raise the posse comltatns; she did 
actually sit on the bench at the assizes, and is even said to 
have personally attended at the execution of tli% iast preeess 
ef^the law/' 

' Two exoepdoRs ooeurred, however» in both eeuvts^ to ^Is 

class of petty cases, before the close of Lord Slowell's judicial 
career, which prove that ^* even in their ashes lived their 
%^Bted fires." With an extract firom these jadgments we 
abalt eonckide onr specimens. The first was * suit btotight 

by a parishioner of St. Andrew's, Holborn, against the cluirch- 
wardens, for obstructing the interment of his wife. The body 
had been deposited in an iron coffin, and the churchwardens 
tttfiised to permit the mtermenty on the plea that ihe burial- 
grounds would be soon filled wfth Iron coffins (Dr. Philli- 
more's Rep. vol. iii. p. 346.) Lord Stowell took an elaborate 
review of the grounds for such refttsal, and entered into a 
Inaalnous and interesting history of the diffisrent modes of 
burial. ^* It may not be totally useless or fbrei^ to remark 
briefiy that the most ancient methods of disposing of the 
remains of the dead, recorded by history, are by burial or 
by burning, of which the former appears the most andent 
if any proofs of this occur in the Sacred History of the 
Patriarchal ages, in which places of sepulture appear to have 
been objects of anxious acquirement, and the use of them is 
distinotly and lepeatedly recorded. The example of the 
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Divlse Founder of our religion in the UnoMdiate dUpotfiil of 

bis own person and those of his iul lowers has confirmed the 
indulgence of Uiat natural feeling wbicb appears to prevail 
^punst thfi ittflUiat and entife difipenlon of bttdy by 
and luw generally eslabliBhed sqfwiltiiffe in the mtomary 
ptactice of Christiao nations. Sir Thomas Browne, in his 
< Treatise oo Urn BiuiaV thus expresses htQi«elf (it is his 
^jfmx^ but eoergietic omner) : < Men have been fanteslMi 
ia the singular contrivancea of their corporeal dissoUum^ 
but the soberest nations have rested in two ways of simple 
inhumation and burning. That interment is of thie oldai 
datcw the examplea of Abrabwa and the Patriarchs are s^Sm 
Sdeiit to iUustcate. But Ghristlaiis abhoned the way ef 
obsequies by burning ; and, though they stuck not to give 
tb^ bodies to be burnt in their lives, detested that uuidn 
after death) afiecting rather a deponiture than ah«umptioii| 
and properly ssotxgMog uoto the sentence of Ood» to letpm 
not unto afihes, but unto dust again,' But burning was not 
foUy disused till Christianity was fully estabUshedf which 

gave the final ex;tiaction to the sepulchnd bgnftres, Tim 
mode of depmting in the earth be«» howeirav itself wisd 

in the practice of nations. ^ Mihi quidem/ says Cicero, 
* antiquissimum sepultures genus id videtur fuisse, quo apud 
i2Un9pbontew Cyrus utitur.' That great nm is made by 
that author to say, in hia celebrated dying speeob* that be 
desired to be buried neither in gold, nor in silver, nor in any 
thing else, but to be immediately returned to the earth. 
^ What,' says he, ' can be more blessed than to caix at, 
once with that which prod^fBes and nourishes every ibl^g 
eatceUwt and beneficial t%,niankind.* There certainly, how** 
ever, occurs vci'y iiuciciii aicuLioii (indeed tlie passage itself 
leather insinuates it indirectly) of sepulchral chests, or what 
we call coffinsi in which the bodies, being encloeed^ ware de» 
pcAtedf so as not to come into ipvnediate conta^ with the 
earth. It is recorded specially of the Patriarch JosepJi, th^t 
when d^a^». he was put into a coffin, and emb^^ued;; both of 
them perhaps mafks of distinction to ai perfii9ii wh^.ibad 
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acquired other ^eat and merited honours in that country. If 
is thought to be i»trong1y intimated by several passages io 
ibe teted Hktoiy, both Old and News tiuKt the we 
fOlRbi^ in oar sense of the woid^ was made by the Jews* It 
is an opinion that they were not in the use of the two polished 
nations of antiquity, it is some proof that they were not, 
diat there is hardly perhaps in either of them a word exactly 
tfmmymaaM to the word coffin ; the words io the Gredao 
language usually adduced referring to the feretruni, or iMer, 
on which the body was conveyed, rather tlian to a chest ill 
which it was enclosed anci deposited) and the fioman terms 
are either of the iilte signficationy or are mere general -wcHrds^ 
ebests or repositories for any purposes, area and amilii% 
without any tiiiK i (?al meaning, and witliout uny liiial destina- 
|tOQ of these depositions in the earth. The practice of se- 
foUim has also varied with respeet to the places where it has 
liesD performed. In ancient times caves were in k%h reqnest; 
mere private gardens, or other demesnes of the families, en- 
closed spaces out of the walls of towns, or by sides of roads : 
iaad finally, in Christian countries, churches, and churcbyank^ 
wbeve die deceased could receive the pious wishes of the 
^Kthful who resorted thither in the various calls of public 
worship. In our own country, the practice of burying in 
churches is said to be anterior to that of buryhig in what are 
now called churchyards, but was reserved for persons of pra- 
ttsdnent sanctity of life; — men of less memorable merit were 
buried in enclosed places, not connected with the sacred edi- 
fices themselves. But a constitution imported from Ronie^ 
by Archbishop CuUibert^ in 750, took place at that time^ and 
chmnohes were surrounded by chuMhyards. In what way the 
nioiial remains are to be conveyed to their last abode and 
there deposited, I do not find any positive rule of law or of 
nsligion that prescribes. The anthori^ under wbich they 
vKise is to be found in our manners ratlier than in our laws. 
They have their origin in sentiments and suggestions of public 
decency and private respect: they are to be ratified by com- 
mon usage and consent^ and being attacked to subjects of 
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the gravest and most impressive kind, remain unaiFected by 
private caprice and fancy, amidst all the giddy revolutions 
thai ara perpetually varying the node* and iaahions tiiat 
belong to lighter drctmislanoes in haman life* That a body 
should be carried in a state of naked exposure would be a 
real offence to the Uving, as well as an apparent indignity to 
the dead. Sone ooverings have been deemed neoeawr j in 
all etvUiaed and Christian countries; but chests containing 
the bodies, and descending into the grave along with them, 
and there remaining in decay, do not plead the same degree 
of necessity and the same universal use. There is an instance 
of an European sovereign making an attempt to abolish tftis 
use' of sepuldiral chests in his Italian dominions, bat frv&* 
trated by the natural feelings of a highly polished pt ople. In 
onr country the use of coffiios is extremely ancient. They 
are found of great apparent antiqoily of various ^rms and 
inarious materials— of wood, of stone^' of metals, of marble^ 
and even of glass." After citing Gough's Sepuklu al Monu- 
xnents, Lord Stowell continues, I observe that in the &Aeral 
^rme of the Church of England, there is no mientiiMi» aofl^ 
indeed as I should rather collect, a studied avoidance of the 
mention of coffins. In the Treatise of Sir Henrj' Spelman, 
1627, De Sepulture, a certain sum is charged for coitined 
burials, and half the same sum for uncofiined boriaK The 
hnr to be found in many of our authoritative text wratens 
certainly says that a parishioner has a right to be buried in 
his own parish churchyard ; but it is not so easy to tind the 
role in those authorities that gives him the right of burying a 
huge chest or trunk along with hrmself. There is a: diadno- 
tion between the abstract right and the policy prompted by 
'natural and very laudable feelings, an indulgence of which 
feelings very naturally engrafts itself on the original r^ght^ so 
•A to appear inseparable from it in' countries whm the piM- 
tiee of it is habitually indulged. The objection is to the 
metal of which the coffin is composed, the metal of iron; 
and I must say that, knowing of no rule of law that pre- 
scribes coffins, and certainly none that presoribes coffins- of 
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wood eacb»nrely, and lowwiag Ikat modtrn wnd fraqiml 

usage admits coffins of lead— -a metal of a much more iiuJe- 
ttructible oature than kfm^I find a diiiicuity in pronouuciug 
tiial the use of this latter HMtal is cteariy and ustvinaUjr 
vnkwftd iit tlia sinietiifa 4if ooffiii% and that eoffioa bo eom^ 

posed are inadmissible upuii any lenns whatever. Jjut the 
diti'erence of duration ought to nmkc a di^reoce in the terms 
sf admkiioii. Tha whola environs c£ this melropqlis would 
otherwise be snrroonded bj a etivaaivallatioii of chttichjEaids 
perpetually enlarging." 

Lord Stowell, having directed the parish to exhibit a fresh 
table of burial fees hr the eonsideratioa of the ordinaiy* 
sobseqaeotly signed it^ fixing the sum ci adnlsBioii for iron 
eofiins at 10/. 

The other case excited very general attention, and startled 
the public mind (if we may venture on a phiase whieh the 
fienerable judge held in especial abhorrenoe) from the ooeac- 
peetedness of the dedsion. It was die case of a skive named 

Grace, who had attended her mistress to England, and 
returned with her to Antigua. Aiier taking a review of the 
jndgments passed chirsog the last centory by his pffedecesacvs 
and other jiidges» the chief of whom was Lord MansfieU, be 
decided, in opposition to the opinion of that great man, that a 
slavey though he becomes free ou ianduig in iujglaod* ceases 
te be so when he shaU have retained to the ooikNiy from whkh 
he was brought 

•*Lord Talbot and Mr. Vorkc gave it as their opinion iliat 
a slave coining from the West Indies, citlier with or without 
his master, to Great Britaio, doth not thereby beooanie fre% 
fod that his mastoids property in htm is not thereiiy delef^ 
mined or varied, and were also of opinion that his master 
might legally compel him to return to the plantations. Lord 
Mansfield wes eompeUed» after a delay of three terin% to 
xeveise this ju4gmcot» establishing that die owners of sieves 
had no anthority or oontroul over them in England, nor was 
there any power of sending them back to the colonies. 1 his 
occurs only twenty-two yeam afteic * decision of great aathoci^ 
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bad been delivered, by lawyers of ihe greatest ability in thui 
country, approving a systom oonfirsied by a practice^ wkiioli 
kad eontiniied whhoiit cKeeption e w siMce the imtilalkMi ci 

slavery in the colonies, and been anpported by the general 
practice of the nation and the public establishment of its 
go? enunent, and, it seems, without any apparei^ oppoaitioQ 
en the part of the pnbtic. The ftuddennesa of thia amttf^nm 
almost pats me in mind of what is mentioned by an eminent 
author on a very tiitterent occasion in the Roman history: 
*Ad primum nuntium cladis Porapeiani populas RoioaoiHi 
Kpent^ fit alius.' Lord Mansfield says, 'Sfovety is so odious 
Aat ft cannot be established without positire law/ FWr from 
me be the presumption of questioning any obiter tlictum that 
fell from that great man on that occasion i but I trust 1 do 
not depart from the modesty that belongs to my akn«tion» 
and, I hope, to my oharaoter, when I observe that ancient 
custom is fvenerally recognised as a just foundation of all law 
— that villainage of both kinds, which is said by some to be 
the prototype of slavery, had no other origin than ancient 
eastern ; that a great part of the common law itselC m all lla 
relations, has little other foundation than the same custom, 
and that the practice of slavery, as it exists in Antigua and 
several other of our colonies^ though regulated bj law, has 
been, in many instances, founded on a similar anthorvty. 
Hdve not innumeriible acts passed which regulate the condition 
of slaves, which tend to consider them as the colonists them- 
flehres dO| aa *fes poBlt» iu commercio,' as goods and chatteisy 
as subject to mortgages, as constituting part of the value of 
the estate, as liable to be taken in execution for debt — to be 
publicly sold for such purposes? Has not the sovereign 
stute established courts ef its highest jurisdietion, for the car^ 
rylng into execution provisions Ibr these purposes ? Is it not 
most certain that this trade of the colonies has been the very 
favourite trade of this country, and so continues so far as can 
be judged of encouragement given in various fimns-'-the 
making of treaties — ^the institution of eompanies^^he devo- 
lution from one company to another — the compulsion of the 
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colonies to accept this traffic, and the recognitiofi of it in « 
variety of its laws? If it be a sin, it is a siu in which 
lUs ONUVtiy haa had its full ahare of the guilt, and oii|§ht Jto 
iiear its firopDilion of the rodempdon.'* . 

England has since then expiated ite aSBam by the paymeill 
of a liable jTeace-ofieringi and relieved a large class fi oni the 
flooMequeiifiCS of thia meoMrable judgment. But^aven ha4 
those penal consequancea remained in iiili foro^ wcreould nol 
have joined in the general cry of lamentation that the vener- 
able judge should have left this as one of his last ju(liLial 
bequests. Justice is the first duty of courts —humaoity only 
the seoond; and it reflects honour on his firmness th^t he 
should have had the magnanimity to refuse to listto to tins 
murmurs of popular appUmse. 

In consequence of infirmity of eyes and voice» I^rd StoweU 
found it necessary to devolve on Dr. Dodson^ the juninr 
oonnsel in the caose^ the task of reading hh judgment^ vbieh 
he had written out; Sir Chiistoplier iiubinson Inul been pre- 
yiously in the habit of delivering bis decisions. He perceived 
tbatj^e fitting period for retirement bad arrived^ and in the 
(Cbristmaa vacation* 1$28> withdrew from the bench on whieb 
he had sat for the long term of thirty years. 

Up to this time be had continued to mix in general society. 
.Jtfackintosb writes of him as the fiither of the Literary Giub^ 
IPsl^ting traditional anecdotes of the times of Gharka the 
.Second— of his being in high spirits and more than usually 
agreeable. ^ One of the most interesting exhibitions of this 
aeason," he mentions in another pasaage of his memoin^ -^^is 
if£ S^r Joshua Reynolds' pictures : a gallery of all the talented 
3rits and heroes of the last sixty years. Lady Crewe Udd me 
that she and Lord Stowell in walking along saw the walls 
jsUnost covered with their departed fiends." He was now lelEb 
neariy fXofM^ borne gently down the stream in which so maiyr 
4>f bta eontemporaries had been embayed or sunk. Hb bai^ 
had suffered but little Iroin the gusts of adverse fortune, and 
■t^jg.ripplings of tlie passions. If or ease and content he might 
Jim^ t^aen .ooe oftb^ interlocutors in ISirJohn Barnaid'a dia- 
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course on Old Age, and could still acknowledge the present 
of a brother octogeDariati with placidity, if not ch«erfiilnefln 
^^OraftoHHttireety January S6^Lord Stowell Is glad to obsem 
that Mr. Cradock's eighty- third year has made little impress 
sion on his vivacity, and he trusts it has made as little on his 
health. Lord though a little younger, feels that tima 
praMs more heavily on both, in his own case." As this prda^ 
sure continaed imperceptibly to increase, and die body began 
to feel what his spirit would have tain concealed, that life was 
on the wane, he sought the shelter of the country ; and at 
Early Court, amid the few rural amusements he oonld yel 
enjoy, in literary recreations and easy converse^ sought a solace 
for those latter days in which, we are assured, " there is little 
pleasure.'' His religion was of that confirmed and cheerful 
character which **hopeth all things, believeth all things;'* 
«id, thoogh the debility of age interfered with his attendance 
at pabHo worship, he is known to have been constant in his 
private devotions. He withdrew with dark and sad presages 
from the political world, for the new custom and the new law 
ware not to his liking, and he stood almost an alien in feeHng 
amid the departures from the national character which daily 
took place around liim. He dreaded the effect of tlic n\[nd 
changes constantly occurring in our domestic relations, and 
lodied forward 'to the future with a despondency,' which age 
probably deepened. By the advice of his medical attendants^ 
he was induced at this time to alter his diet, and live according 
to strict rule. Lord Eldon relates that, on sitting down to 
dinner with his brother for the first time after this enforced 
change of regimen, he perceived a great alteration in him fbr 
the worse.' But no sooner had he in compliment to his goest 
exceeded the prescribed limit, and drank an extra glass of 
wine, than all his former energies began to return ; genius and 
gaiety once 'more "beamed in his eyes, anecdote flowed freely 
from his lips, and never did the Chancellor pass an 'evening 
with the venerable Peer in his best days with greater cause to 
admire his talents. On a still more recent occasion, when 
'TeBSODta kulp burnt dimly, and he scarcely retained a recol- 
lection of familiar objects, on some one chancing to repeat a 
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line of Horace, he immediately took up the passage and 
recited thirty, or forty verses with but a single pause, - 

Theie^ bowimr, were only the eitddeii and cxpinng Bmb^ 
of* mind ikut a time of life eo hoc eseeedmg the three^soore 
years and ten could scarcely fail to quendi. We will Roi 
langer on the two last years of his life, during which the o\4 
9fg» of Merlborou^^ overtook him. Hts meiaory recurred to 
the impreauons of youth and eariy manfaood» carckog of every 
thing til at had occurred for the last fifty years. He rarely 
spoke unless tirst spoken to, but was capable oi understanding 
foastimit about his meals or his game, until within b short 
period of his death. In the dresiiiig of these meals he was 
yery particular, and showed that hrritafaility eo natural to age 
and ieebleness, if they were not to his taste. When in the 
last stage of decrepitude, his gallantry did not desert him* 
One day when a female irisnd had dined with him^ and hy 
her agreeable manner of treating the Invalid had indoosd him 
to eat and enjoy a good d inner, he suddenly took her hand 
and kissed it with much warmth. Though too weak to rise 
feom the easy chair» his bow was lemariiable for its gtfm. 
The lapse of time, whidi impaired so machy could not dfiwe 
the gentleness of his manners; it spared his feelings in 
obsciuring his perceptions, and saved him lirom the grief of 
nonming over those whom in the course of nature he ought 
tohsnre preoeded. The remark of the poet is beantifelly jnsfv 

**Our shadows lengthen as the sun froes down." ILippily for 
him his reason had set betore the death of the Honourable 
WiUtam 800% which anticipated his own by an interval of 
briefly two months. The springs of life being totally ex* 
hausted, he died without pain or consciousness, after a lew 
days' iUnesSy on the atternoon of Thursday^ January 2Sth, 

On the ad of February, the mortal remsniB of Lord StnweS 

were removed from Early Court, and consigned to the fannily 
vault in Sonning Churchy in a manner corresponding with his 
elevated rank and stadon in society* His great nephew^ Lord 
JBnoombib and the Dean of Norwich^ attended as elnef 
jpiOMwiars. 
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Lord Stowcll's will, which is dated April 30th, 1830, haS 
been proved by Viscount Sidmouth, and W. ChisUolaiey )^aq<t 
two of the exeeuton ; Lord EAdoD, the third, hftWng renounced 
tbe firalMite. The personalty sworn to foe under dSOyOOOiKr 
Ludy Sidmouth, hi.s only surviving child, takes a portion of 
his landed prc^perty as his heir at law, and has a life intereal 
in the remainiiig property, real and personal, sofojeot to dia 
legacies, annuities and debts. On her ladyship's death, tb» 
estates in Gloucestershire, which form by far the most con- 
siderable portion of the lauded property, go to Lord Encombe, 
and the personal property goes to the tteict of km ; Lord 
Eldoo, the children of the late Mrs. Mary Forster, (the onlgr 
daughter of Henry Scott, Lord Sto well's second brother) and 
Mr. Burdou Sanderson, the sou oi a deceased sister. Annul* 
ties of 100^ are kfl to each of his servants. To University 
and CkHpas Christi Colleges, Oxford, the Sociely of the Mid* 
die Temple, and the College of Doctors* Commons, he has 
bequeathed 2001. each. In addition to the personalty, Lord 
Stowell liad invested money in land to such an amoiiot that 
his income realised, at the time of his death, abont IS/KM» • 
year; a large sum undoubtedly to have been amassed, a* 
the buik of it was, by professional exertions and his judicial 
aalArieSto These piping times of peace" afford no such op* 
portunides to the most able or fortunate civilian, and it owy 
be doubted whether any successor can be blest with so many 
and such frequent occasions of gain. But even if he were, we 
should not view the accumulation with jealous displeasure^ 
Great professiooal exertions, combining rare ability with con- 
lanttons labour, merit a high remuneniitbn, nor should the 
excess be weighed too nicely in the goldsmith's balance. 

You charge me eighty sequins,'' said a Venetian nobleman 
to a sculptor, for a bust that cost you only ten day's work*'' 
•* You forget," replied the artbt, ^ that I haTO been tiurty 
years learning to make that bust in ten days.*' In considering 
the methods by wliich such a heap of gold was piled up, we 
ought not to overlook the economy which the affluent judge 
observed in his domestic establishment He was a me&flf no 
personal expense^ iiAed well) but witiiuut Sihow, and iiaviug 
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had to straggle with diiliculties in early life, rated riches at 
their Btmost value. In his anxiety to dispose of his acquisi- 
teHtothe best advantage and invest them {Mvfitabiyy he 
90mt/dmm fennd hknaelf straitened fer his daily expenae^ 
** inter circunifluentes opes inops," and was now and then 
bttntyed into unlucky specuiaiions. Of this nature was the 
pOfdiase of land in the Wolds, in Gioucestershirey daring the 
tnr, when land oonld be boogfat only at an exorbkant pnee, 
and the money of course paid a vc i y poor interest. He bore 
^kko disappointment with great good humour, remarking 
joeosely to the friend who would have condoled with hh% 
that he got an nsnrious interest^ as but for this purchase hii 
money would have lain at his btuikers, who soon after wards 
Stopped payment. 

Lord Stowell was in person rather below the middle staUiTOS 
in bis latter days inclined to corpulency, and stoqied« His 
ooontenance was full of placidity and expressuNi, and his smile 
very winning. His features were regular and flexible ; the 
blow and nose remarkably handsome. He had been fair and 
ftesb-oompleuoned in his youth. You could not look in Im 
hoe withoot concluding that he was an amiable, or conjeo^ 
turing him to be a highly intelligent man. He looked what 
he was, a perfect finglish gentleman, even when seen under 
the disadvantage of a dress that might appear to have been 
worn loo Uwig. 

In his moral deportment Lord Stowell was exemplarily 
correct, and a man to be loved in all the domestic relations* 
No one cherished mdre^ or took more delight in, the sweet 
charities of private life. To his unbounded afiection fer Jack 
Scott" we have already borne imperfect testimony. His man- 
ners, the emanations of an amiable and kindly spirit, were 
attaching in the highest degree* They were at once graceful, 
co«rtier-4ike, and dignified ; totally free from pride and aAd^ 
ation, but slightly formal. He had lived in an age of hoops 
and minuets, when full dress was as much cultivated beyond 
the verge of a court as it is now sought to be abolished within 
it— befiwe the remembrance of Bean Nash and hu despotia 
away had entirely faded — when the appellalious oi Sir and 
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Madam in society were as rigidly exacted as they are oi' iato" 
ilispeqsed with, and the Sir Ciiaries Grandisons of th« ^Ujr 
V^ed to bow low upon their ladies' bands. His gtnde 
z^ned nature deligbted in the society of aeoomplished woHaH%> 
to whom he is tlescribed to have been rjccullarlv courteous in 
his nddressy speaking in a soft, bland voice, modulated to the 
aiieest harmony. This polished exterior might have beta 
^pected to cover a fiistidbus and eflfeminate spirit i it waa 
just the reverse. He lovedTnanly sports, and was not above 
being pleased with thu most rude and simple diversions. He 
gloried in Punch and Judy — their fun stirred his mirth with^ 
matt as in Goldsmith's case, provoking spleen; he made a. 
boast on one occasion that there was not a puppet-show in 
London he had not visited ; and, when turned fourscore, was 
caught watching one at a distance, with chiidreu of less growth, 
in high glee. He has been known to make a party with 
Windham to visit Crtbb's, and to have attended the Ftves* 
Court as a favuuike resort. There were curious characters, 
he observed, to be seen at these places.* He shared ia 
common with the leading senators and literary charaeters oC 
his day a strong partiality for the drama, which had not them 
degenerated into mere song and spectacle. He had a good 
ear for music, and found a solace in listening to the piano,, 
when the zest of most other pleasures had passed away. Thi;s 
formed to adorn and enjoy society, it is not surprising that hs^ 
sbdulil have bccjii a bo!i~i'ivanl — a lover of good dinners and 
good wine. good dinners Lord Eldon used to say, he 
would answer for it his brother never had fewer than 365 ia 

* Lord StowvUV love of seeiiig nghls,'* wss on one occasion prodttCtiTO of 
a whimsical indident. A few years ago, an animal called a bonassu* was 
exhibited somewhere in the Strand. On Lord Stowell's paying it a second' 
visit, the kcepL-r w ! courteously told his lordship that hp crsuUl not tliiiik of 
takinnf nionov f rom liim again, and tliat iitj was wclcouie t ) c uie, gratuitously, 

often as he pleased. Within a day or two after this, howuvcr, there appeared,' 
uuder Uie bills of the exhibition, in conspicuous cluuracters ; - ^ 

UNDEa THE I'ATILONAGK OF 'RUV. KluUi HOX. LoRD Sru'.'v rL j -. 

an anauuucuiaeut,ur whicli the noblo aiai karned lord's friends availed them* 
selves, by passing many a joke upon him „ all which he took witli the greatest 
goodlimiow. 

VOL. XXI. CO 
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any one year, but how many more he would not take upon 
himself to say/' The refection of the Middle Temple hall he 
woold often take fay way of a whet for llie eight o'clodc bitn- 
qoet. When the modem fashion of drinking llnle or Ho 
wine after dinner was introducedi brought up as his lordship 
had been in the old school, it gave him no small disquietude, 
and tliOM who knew him well and were in the MOfet^ trote 
wont to say it was most amusing to witness the mancBiivres to 
which he had recourse to prevent a rise whenever a ipo e was 
proposed; and the usual question of courtesy was put io the 
giiestSy — Would they like any more wine? He was Chen 
sure to he lound telling, or beginning to telly or about to begin 
to tell, one of his stories ; and as his manner of telling them 
was well known to be rich beyond measure, he was always 
sure of a willing audience. The company pulled their chairs 
close to the table again^ all thoo^ts of a move were ibvgottSBi 
and the convivial peer had gained his pohit. But though in 
such good company as that of his brother and Sir William 
Grant, he woulds according to the royal pun, coftquoft himself 
welly and did not like to be restricted for his share to a single 
bottle of port; they would do his memory great injustice who 
should suspect from these anecdotes that he was betrayed into 
convivial excess. He was born before the introductkMi of 
'Temperance Societiesy and the fellow of the common room, 
the president of the benchers' table, the veteran dubbist, 
would niaku no rash vows of abstinence from the Portugal 
grape ; but he respected his ciiaracter and station in society 
too much to become intemperate in his cupi^ or take mikre 
wine than sufficed to cheer, but not inebriate, to strengthen, 
instead ot iiijuiiiig, his constitution. His conversational 
powers are reported to have been ot the highest order; there 
never ruled die feast a better res bibendif'—cromied with 
gaiety and good humour,— always ready to contribute his 
portion to the general stock of information and amusement, 
without exacting too large a space in turn of the company's 
attention or time. The following is an instance how felicitous 
his manner -of telling good things must have been. He 
related the history of his misadventures in fishing. Being 
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<emu!oos of the lame of Isaac Walton, he had accompanied 
JLord Grosvenor to one of Ms country seats that abounded in 
poncK the luxury of anglsrs* He bargained to be left alone, 
and have his hook properly baited. He remained stationaty 
at tlie brink till the fiiat dinner bell. — " Well ! what luive 
you brought?" was the inquiry. I'he fishing rod/' was his 
quiet antwer* *^ Bi^t where are the fish?" ^* In the pond, 
as they were, not put out of their way in the least** in 
print the anecdote appears fade and pointless, but it deliglucd 
the company: for tliey were charmed with the manner, the 
iooky the race^ the play of feature, the italics of pleasantly 
which cannot be written down. The reported jest is ni gene- 
nd no more than the empty mask and robe of the masquerade. 
L.ord Stowell had not established a name in society by sudden 
dm mots *, or unexpected repartees, or lively sallies, but by 
.qualities which diffiise more pleasure, thoqgh less susceptible 
,pf delineation,— the easy flow of narrative, the sly humour, 
the apposite illustration, the nawe story, and what English- 
men appreciate so highly because they understand it sp well, 
the constant tone of a gentleman. 

The varied life of Lord Stowell may be divided into three 
epochs, each of them marked by characters of peculiar excel- 
lence, and fraught with tokens of distinction. The first 
.eighteen years were spent in classical pursuits at Oxford, in 
.training the intellect of the aristocracy, in making philosophy 
teach by examples from the historian's cliair. During the next 
fifteen years we trace tliruugh ail the literary circles of London 
«the ^* Dr. Scott of the Commons," the friend of Reynolds and 
Borke and Makme, the favourite of the Turk's Head Oub^ 
the oraciL! of the Consistory Court, delivering discourses on 
ihe regulation of the domestic forum, which Addison would 
have loved ibr their elegance, and Johnson for their morahty. 
in the next thirty years we behokl him in ihe Admiralty chair, 

• lie would sometimo<; make a sharp retort. When a late celebrated duchess 
Ijantered the Consistoi y Judije, and inquired, " How his Court would manayje 
if he Imust'lf should be jjuilty of a faux-pas ?'' he answered with a gullaiilry 
becoming the question^ that the idea of luch an embarrassing situation had 
nweiund I9 only liiice be had become ao^aoitfed with btr CrrMe.** 

c c 2 
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ionning a system of national law from the ill-fashioned labours 

of lii^ predecessors, erecting a temple of jurisprudence, and 
]&ymg its foundations not on fleeting policy or in occasional 
interests, but in universal and immutable justice. 

His name has vanished from the peerage : he has left no 
son to transmit his honours. He had outlived his generation, 
and the candidates for noisy notoriety had concealed the 
retiring veteran from the stage. He has sunk into the grave^ 
not unwept, indeed, nor unhonoured, nor unsung, but with a 
less vivid expression of regret than if he had not exceeded the 
common span of human life. This is the natural penalty 
which extreme old age must be content to pay, and it would 
be idle to complain of it. But he has left a name which the 
proudest transmitter of hereditary rank might envy. The 
name of Scott, the title of Lord Stowell, cati never be for- 
gotten. Quidquid amavimus — quidquid mirati sumus, 
manet mansurumque est in animis. The honours he has won 
will be co>existent with the language, and require not for 
their preservation the blazoning of the Herald's Office. The 
piety of kinsmen will mark his head-stone: in the chapel of 
University College there is a vacant place near the statue of 
Sir William Jones which the gratitude of his friends may be 
expected to occupy with his name. But beyond the testimonies 
to departed worth of pious relations and afiectionate friends, 
there is a national tribute due from his own country, which, 
for the sake of rising talent, and of those who shall come 
after, we hoj)e to see cheerfully bestowed. National wealth is 
never more profitably invested than in recompensing national 
virtue, and they are little appreclent of human sympathies 
who undervalue the honours of the tomb. In his cathedral 
church, where a splendid cenotaph has been erected to the 
memory of Cuthbert, Lord Culiingwood, the like memorial 
should not be wanting to his merit who raised the character 
of our country for justice to the same height to which his 
schoolfellow had exalted it by his valour 9 nor will that 
country escape the imputation of ingratitude to her most 
distinguished jurist, should St. Paul's be defrauded, of his 
monument. 
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JOHN BANNISTER, Esg. 

COMEDIAK. 

Although it is now above twen^-one years since this great 
public favourite retired from the stage, the intelligeuce of his 
decease made many a heart sad which had in former days 
been exhilarated by his unrivalled comic powers. Our earliest 
theatrical recollections are associated with " Jack Bannister,'' 
as he was constantly called. Other actors were Yivacious or 
droll ; but there was a heartiness, a geniuneness, a freedom, a 
spirit, a breadth, a reality, about Bannister's performance, 
that made it thoroughly delightful. Throughout his whole 
life, he conciliated the respect and affections of his contempo* 
raries, both on and off the stage, perhaps more than any 
other actor on record ; certainly more than any otlier within 
memory. 

John Bannister, the son of Charles Bannister, of facetious 
memory, who was not less celebrated as a vocalist and actor 

than for his qualities as a hon vivant and wit, as his innumer- 
able recorded bom mots attest*, was born in the year 1758. 

* The following specimen of htt wit has been recently publighed- Charke 
Bannister and a miiiUry friend were regaling at the Sir Ralph Abercromby'e 

Head," and the conversation turned npon the hero whose name had been giren 
to the tavern, and wlio had just fallen at .XhouHr. The nitlttrtry ^rentleman 
related several anecdotes of liiiu, tlie correctness ot* uhich was dtjniid !)y Ban* 
tiister. Zounds/* said the soldif^r, I ought to know : I imve served under 
Abercromb; ; and have known him ever since he was a lieutenant**' And 
wjuit df that ?** replied Charles cooOf, ** I have known him ever since he was an 

C G S 
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On the night preceding his birth, his mother, it is said, had a 
dreamy in which she beheld her infant dancing a hornp^e 
on Garrick's bead*" Whether, as his biographer states, this 
bad any influence on his destination, is not known; but at the 
age of lour he was introduced to the public upon the Ipswich 
stage (where, by-the-by, his great patron Garrick made his 
first public dSbut)^ as the Duke of York in Richard the Third." 
From Ipswich his father went to Norwich, and shortly after- 
wards visited London, where he entered into an enjragement 
with Foote, then manager of the Haymarket theatre. His 
son, to whom he had given a tolerable education, made his 
first appearance at Drury Lane on the 23d of April, I77S, in' 
the character of Lord IVilliam, in " The Countess of Salis- 
bury/' But exhibiting an early genius for painting, and 
wishing to follow it as a profession, bis grandmother applied 
to a lady of her acquaintance, who recommended him to Mr* 
Garrick, to procure him a proper master, under whom he 
might atudy ; and, for this purpose, she took her little protegS 
to breakfost with the monarch under whom Old Drury saw 
its best days. Struck with his appearance, Roscius desired 
him to repeat some passages from Shakspeare^ in which he 
acquitted himself so well, as to be honoured with his warmest 
enconiums. This scene left so indelible an impression on the 
mind of our Qrro, that he presented Rjiu>simile sketch of it to 
the public in his Budget," and often to his friends in pri- 
vate, when solicited to do so. Garrick, who was at this time 
writing the " Maid of the Oaks,'* wrote a part expressly for 
young Bannister, which, however, he declined accepting, pre* 
ferring rather to pursue his studies under Loutherboui g, who, 
at Garrick's solicitation, consented to receive him as a pupil, 
on the payment of 200/. This sum his father being unable to 
pay, his kind patroness, the lady before mentioned, consented 
to advance; bnt, alas ! on her errand of benevolence she fell 
speechless and insensible from her carriage, and in that state 
remained for two days, when she expired. Poor Bannister 
had to seek for another friend, and Loutherbourg grew dissa- 
tisfied. He had a very fine collection of scale armour, then 
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sappgfied be unique. During hi^ absence, Johoj in 
bf^ght of his juvenile enthusiasm, encased himself in a com- 
plete suit, and got the assistance of a servant to fasten the 
rivets ; thus equipped, he spouted Alexander, Coriolanus, and 
tl)e other characters that (even at that time), from Quin's ex- 
aD^e^ had been decorated in mail. The sudden return of 
Loutherbourg made John scurry, and missing his step, he fell 
down a flight of stairs with a hideous crash, severely bruising 
hi^iself, and breaking divers scales off the unique suit of 
a^l]o^r." JLoutherbourg instantly gave him notice to quit^ 
1^ John again became an inmate of his father's roof, and a 
student oi the lluyal Academy, where he made some progress 
in drawing, particularly of heads, upon which when he wanted 
ft liftle cash (which was not seldom) he used to add some few 
tpuiph^s, and present th^m to his parent (no very expert judge 
of the art) as new ones, in the hope of receiving the promised 
reward of a shilling; which made the latter exclaim one night, 
whpn he more than usually importuned him by pointing out 
t)ie various beauties of his performances, Why, damme, you 
are just like an ordinary ; come when you will, it is a shilling 
a head." 

A circumstance occurred soon after, that estranged John 
from his father. The latter absented himself from his home, 
^df leaving Mrs. Bannister and her three children on a 

scanty pittance, openly lived with another woman. John 
ijLOW exhi^^ited the native energy of his character : he sketched 
pr9files at the lowest price, painted signs in short, did 
everything in his power, and within his limited scope of art, 
to alleviate the distresses of his mother luid listers. He reso- 
lutely refused to speak to his father, or countenance n.. 
mistress ; and, be it remembered, that he did this at a period 
when vice was at its height in the metropolis, when five 
actresses out of six were under the "protection " of some 
gentleman, and when the idea of virtue being compatible 
lyith acting was ridiculed. At length, however, Charles 
Bannister got rid of the connection which he had formeil, 
father and son were reconciled, and on the 27th of August, 

c c 4 
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1778, John appeared at tbe Haynniirkttt Theatre for lib 

father's benefit, as Dick, in "The vVpprentice ; when he ac- 
quitted himself so successfully as to secure from the critics a 
&yoimUe opinioD of bis comic powers. The fiftieth 8tuiivel> 
sary of this event Mr. Banntster recorded some years ago, in 
the free-list book ot the theatre, wherein to use a bporting 
phrase, the event came oS" 

Bonnister^s second appearance* at Dmry Lane^ (altfaaug^h 
erroneously described in the bills as hu first), was on die 
11th of November, 1778; in Ziy/ma, in "Mahomet;" which 
character he performed five times during the season, to the 
Palmira of Mrs. Robinson, the celebrated FtrMta^ with 
increasing approbation ; and the town pronounced him to be 
a promising trai^ic actor. Nor was the attention of the then 
potent king of tiie drama less ilattering to him; he frequently 
iniited him to Hampton, where he rendered bis presence stiil 
more welcome by his imitations, which are said to have been 
most excellent, and for which his patron also had been far< 
merly fcimous. He also played Dorilas in " Merope " three 
times during the same season. About this time there was a 
coalition of the two houses ; and Bannister played JiAmeif ia 

Barbarossa,** at Ck>vent Garden, on the evening of the day 
on which, with great pomp, liis patron wa^ borne to his 
grave. iSo great a loss he was too sensible of not deeply and 
sincerely to lament, for not only was Garrick an able 
structor, but an invaluable fi'iend, taking so great an interest 
in his success as often to watch its progress from the 
orchestra. 

On the 24th of April, 1779, he played the Prince of 
WkleSf in Henry the Fourth, Part L," at Covent Garden, 
for his own benefit. 

He returned to Drury Lane in the next season, and was 
the original I>m Ferolo WbUkerandos^ in The Critic," when 

* 8oiM misetAieepdoti titt lately arisen fVom bis having been confounded 
with ft Ur. h Bulkier (tpelt ¥rj|h one n), who in 1773 played Calippm, in 

The Grecian Daughter," and in 1773, Jttextu in •* AU for Lo^" at J>nii7 
liane; and who, after haring been for some years a great favourite on the 
Konrich hanrdi» died in a'ttate of anfanity. 
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k Wfts prodaced on the 9^ of Oetober. This pfcee was 

repeated at least fiHy times. But the most remarkable cir- 
cumstance connected with the season of 177d-dOf as regaitk 
Banoister, was that he played Hamlet (<<a8 written by Shaks^ 
peare'^— 'We rjuote the bill) for his benefit. His success in It» 
he admitted, bore no proportion to his liopes. In Act 2., 
his father gave singing imitations ; and, according to the bill, 
in Act 5f ^ Mr. Bannister, jun." gave a variety of imita^ 
lions" : — probably, after the conclusion of the Act At the 
Ha\'market this year he was Young Norval (a speech from 
vvhicii iie had once recited to Garrick in hopes of an engage- 
ment), HippolitnSy Harlequin^ and Shift (a part that had 
belonged to his father), in Footers Minor. Here, at all 
events, was abundant proof of versatility of attempt : and in 
the seasons of 1781, 1782, and 1783 he undertook, among 
other parts at Dniry Lane, Oroomko^ Posthumus, and CAo" 
nunU. His lingering love for the dignity of Tragedy never 
entirely forsook him, but, excepting in the instance of ^i^toek^ 
at the Haymarket in 1 795, he relinquished serious parts after 
playing Tancrcd at that theatre in i 784. His S/ii/lock was an 
acknowledged failure. 

Bannister^s performance at the Haymarket of QraduSf in 
Mrs. Cowley's farce of Who's the Dupe?*' delighted the 
town, and Parsons, ilic comedian, in particular, so that 
the latter called him his "son," and by his "fatiieriy " care 
and protection, ai'terwards promoted his success in every 
possible way. In speaking of each other, the terms of 
"father" and "son" were reciprocal, and their mutual 
regard was severed only by Parsons' death. 

He reniaiaed for some years longer at Drury Lane, when 
the stage management devolving into the bands of Mr. King, 
that gentleman assigned him the part of DMkj m ^ The 
Humorist," in which he so eminently succeeded as ever after- 
wards, excepting upon some especial occasions, to escliew 
the buskin and adhere exclusively to the sock, a resolution 
in which his after success in Edwin's characters of Lingo^ 
Bowkily Peeping Tom^ and others, fully oonfirmed him. 
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About this timc^ beiog mnch ad^cted to gaiety and 

expense, he was seriously remonstrated with on the folly 
of pursuui^ s^ch a course, and matrimony being recommended 
as a cure* he was advised to make love to Miss Harpur (thea 
celebrated as a 8i|iger)» who, if he coqld preyaU» would 
him an excellent wife. The experiment succeeded ; the sin- 
cerity of his atiections being duly tested, they were united; 
and never, perhaps, were the duties of husband and wife, of 
child and parent, more strictly attended to^ nor did wedded 
life ever exhibit a more perfect patem of that order and 
haniioiiy which ought to distinguish every home,* 

It would be impossible in a sketch, uecessaiiiy limited as 
the present must be, to trace this great public fevourite 
through .the various scenes of his success from.thb period^ or 
to enumerate the many characters which marked his career as 
an actor ; but a few which occur to us it may not be un- 
acceptable to mention : -^WaUer^ in the " Children in the 
Wood,'* has had no adequate representative since he quitted 
the stage, nor are La Gloire^ Ben, Sadi, Wkimskido, Trudge^ 
Michael, Lenitive, Acres, Leopold, Dick, Wilford (in " the 
Iron Chest)," Frederick (in Of Age To-morrow,) " Frank 
BariaU, Malatuio (in the Honey Moon,") THstrM Fickle^ 
Storm, Echo (in The World,") Jobson, Scrub, Touchstone, 
Antolyais, Brass, Colonel Feigfinoclls Job ilLonibury^ Pangloss, 
Sjj^hesier JJaggerwood, cum mtdtis nliis too numerous to 
remember or recapitulate, in the slightest degree better 
provided for. His acting combined much eccentric whim 
with exceeding Jullity — and with the greatest humour he 
coukl blend the deepest pathos. ** He was," says a 
critk, the last actor who we remember enjoytiig a k'md of 
personal feding with his auditors without resorting to buf<* 
foonery. It has been said of some comic actor, that imme- 
diately on his efiiree he shook liaiids with every spectator 
from the iir^ seat in the pit to the last of the gallery. But. 
Baonister created a di^Terent feeling ; that sort of feeling that 

• Miss Harpur wa-? the great iiiecc of Mr. Rundell, of the firm of " Runtleii 
and Bridge.** 
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k created when a gentleman of approved worth comes into a 
ciTck of society. When he had to deliver ^ good eeDtimeot^ 
the ^lectatorB felt as if they knew it was the natural impidse of 
the mind ; and they ielt in all cases of emergency, not only 
for the character, but for honest Jack Bannister." 

Elia, speaking of him and Suett, says, *^ Jack Bannister and 
he had the fortune to be more of personal finronrttes with the 
town than any other actors before or after. The difference, I 
take it, w^ts this : Jack was more beloved ior his sweet, good- 
natured) moral pretensions : Dicky was more liked for his 
sweet, good-natured, no pretensions at all. Yoor whole 
conscience stirred with Bannister's performance of WaUerf in 
the * Children in the Wood ' — font Dicky seemed like a 
thing, as Shnkspeare says of Love, * too young to know what 
conscience is.' " 

When Mr. Kemble resigned the management in 180^9, 
Mr. Bannister succeeded to it ; but he retained it for only one 
season. 

In 1804, he met with a serious accident whilst on a 
shooting party, and on his return to the stage after it (wiien 
his reappearance was hailed with the greatest entluisiasm), 
being asked if he would go on a shooting excursion, he 

replied, with much humour, " Oh, no ! the last time I went 
out a siiooting 1 made a bad haiid of it. 

His last new character was Sqwb (m Fast Ten o'Cieek.^) 
He appeared in it on tlie 11th of March, 1815. 

On the 1st of June, 1815, having been long subject to 
periodical visitations of the gout, he determined to retire 
from the stage, on which occasion, after performing Echo (in 

The Worldy'^And the favourite part of tVaUer^ he delivered 
the following excellent address : — ^ Ladies and Gentlemen, 
— iSeven and thirty years have elapsed since I appeared 
before you, my kind benefactors ; and I feel this instant of 
separation is much more awful to me than the youtkftil 
moments when I first threw myself upon yoor indulgeBOe; 
During my strenuous exertions to obtain your favour, how 
much have those exertions been stamulated and rewarded by 
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the pubHc I And one vanity of my hearty which it will ever be 

impossible tor me to sup})ress, must be the constant recol- 
lectioD of the days in which you fostered me in my boyhood^ 
cncoiiTBged me progressively on the stagei and, after a long 
and continued series of service, thus cheer me at the conclu- 
sion of my professional labours. Considerations of liealth 
warn me to retire; — your patronage has given me the means 
of retiring with comfort. What thanks can I sufficiently 
retnm for that comfort which you have enabled me to 
obtain ? — This moment of quitting you nearly overcomes 
me— at a time when respect and gratitude call upon me to 
express my feelings with more eloquence than I could ever 
boasty those very feelings deprive me of half the humble 
powers I may possess upon ordinary occasions. Farewell, 
my kind, my dear benefactors." 

Michael Kelly, in his Reminiscences^ truly says that ''no 
perlbi^mer ever quitted the stage more deservedly respected 
or regretted. 

A few years previous to Mr. Bannister's retirement from the 
stage he gave an entertainment at Freemason's Hall, and after- 
wards throughout the provinces^ with immense successt called 
*' Bannister^s Budget^" the happy precursor of the many 
•* At Homes,** since so popular, from the lamented Mathews, 
lie was also for some years, the master of the Dniry Lane 
Theatrical Fund, which he resigned in favour of Mr. Kean. 

Having thus sketched his public career, we will only state of 
hb private life, that he lived in the enjoyment of an extensive 
circle oi li iends of the highest character and respectability, 
by whom he was clierished and beloved ; and until a very few 
numths of his decease, excepting only the occasional visita- 
tions of his okl enemy the gout, enjoyed a green old age, 
and in the society of his friends " fought his battles o'er 
again'' with a vigour and effect which never tired them or 
faimaelE >jot six months before tlie termination of his earthly 
eMkTy it was announced in a weekly paper that he was deaid, 
IMT dying. His attention was directed to the paragraph, 
which atiurded liie veteran not a little amusement. Though 
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I am thus disposed of," he remarked to a friend, mncli his 
^uior, " X believe I could call a coach now, as loudly as you 
CQiikL" 

In bis day, he mixed with the most distinguished wits and 

authors, "the gayest of the gay." Always admired on the 
stage, and esteemed off it, cakimny, which seidoni spares the 
votary of tlie drama, was too prudent to assail the respectable 
name of Bannbter. In his youth his countenance was re- 
markably iSne and expressive; his eye was one of extraor-* 
dinary beauty; and he hiid a good pdison, an excellent voice, 
every other requisite for the stage. He was not more 
eminent for his lively humour than for his touching pathos* 
He plnnged, with irresistible comicality, into travesty and 
farce, and he imaged forth with exquisite simplicity and truth, 
the tenderest feehiigs ol humanity. 

Some extracts from tlie " Random Records," of George 
Colman, the younger, will show the high estimation in which 
Mr. Bannister was in every respect held by that gentleman* 
After cnuinerating the })i rtbrmcrs in Miss Lee'a Chapter 
of Accidents," Mr. Colmaii thus proceeds : 

" Bannister junior, whom, while detailing the dramaik 
persotut in this play, I have purposely left to the last, as I 
shall have more frequent mention to make of him, in my 
Kccuids," than of the others, enacted the insipid part of 
Captain Harconrt$ whereby he snireied the fate (not very 
uncommon for an actor who^ before he is of age, begins his 
profession in London,) of buckling to a drudgery very much 
beluvv liia iiiiiate ..xcellence. But his abilities were then in 
the bud, and hLs line undecided; so he took, for the con* 
venienoe of the theatre, amf line, good, bad, or indifibrent^ 
eitlier in tragedy, comedy, or &rce : no trifling proof of his 
versatility. 

*' After his iong-estabUslied celebrity as a comedian, and the 
regret felt by the lovers of the drama, on his retiremerit from 
the stage, it is curious to recur to his earliest days, in the Hay- 
market Theatre ; when he was frequently tied to a sword, and 
rammed into a iull-diess coat, to represent Lord Faiimdge^ 
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ters, little above those which are called, in stage language, 
** walking gentlemen." There was a very persevering sky- 
coloured suit of laced clothes, whidi wm always lugged out 
of thtt Hagrmarket watrdrobe for hinii npcm such occaaioiit ; 
and Jack BatmiBter, in his light blue and aOi^er, with a sword 
by his side, was, to all play-goers of that time, as infallible a 
token of a clever young actor in a had part, as de^ aaourn- 
ing is the sign of death in • fiunily. But in the course o£ the 
same nights in whidi he was thus misplaeed, he often per- 
formed some other characteTy effbclive in itseil, and rendered 
more so by his own powers* 

< The Genius of Nonaensey' produoed in this sane season 
(1780)» corroborates the foregoing statement/' 

This piece was a satire on the once celebrated Doctor 
Graham. 

Those who cannot remember the abovenoDentioned Doe* 
tor, ntayt probab) have heard of htmi as one of the most 
mdrS quaeks in his time* His house (or temple, as he de- 
nominated it,) was gaudily fitted up, on the Terrace, in the 
Adeiphi. There he gave evening lectures upon electricity ; 
thare he eaduhiled his satin sofiis on glass legs, and his celes- 
tial bed, which was to efiect heaven only knows what ; lha« his 
two porters, outside the dour, in long tawdry great coats, and 
immense gold-lace cocked hats, distributed bis puffsi in hand- 
bills; while his Goddess of Health was dying of a sore throaty 
by squalling songs at the top of his staircase. AH tiMse mat> 
ters were introduced into the * Genius of Nonsense.' 

** Bannister, junior, was selected as the SpeaJdnff Harlequin 
of this piece» in which character he w&s to transform himself, 
among other metamorphoses, into Doctor Graham ; whom he 
had never seen, nor, I believe^ intended to see. He doubted^ 
perhaps, whether it might be prudent to ridicule personally, 
upon the stage, a man who was meditating an action at 
Imw against his satirists; and thought that a bi<oad oatliney 
sketched after his own fmcy, of any ideal charlatan, would 
answer the purpose. My father thought olherwii>e, and 
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insisted upon a portrait of the indiridaal empiric^ The young 
•ctM*) tberefiorey in obedience to his manager's instructions, 
communicated only on the day previous to the production of 
the Extravaganza, visited the Temple of Health* to bestow Goe 
transient evening^s glance upon the Doctor, I was deli|^ted 
by bis allowing me to accompany him on this expediUon, 
We saw the Grocme (which is Sir Walter Scott's poetical 
way of spelling Graham) go through his nonsensical solemni- 
ties ; in which nothhig struck me as worthy theatrical adop- 
tion, till the very same things were done on the next night, 
after the above-mentioned cursory view of them by Bannister. 
His mere entrance upon the scene, as the Doctor was wont 
to present himself in his Temple, his grotesque mode of 
sliding round the room, the bobbing bows he shot off to the 
company while making his cireoits, and yarioos other nitftK^W, 
were so ridiculously accurate, tiiat he surpassed his proto- 
^|rpe in electrifying the public; and the whole house was in a 
ftwr of laughter. 

Tlwt the quack was a consummate quiz, could scarcely 
fail to be perceived by the dullest vision : but I accused my- 
self of having been stone-blind to all the stage effect pro- 
ducible from him, which the eagle eye of Bannister had seen 
through in a minute. 1 forgot, however, that the power of 
gen tin tc iirilt^^tion is, in the first instance, a gift, although it 
nmy be afterwards improved by study ; and that one of its cha- 
racteristic ihe qaickness of seizing upon peculiarities too 
slight for genei^l observation ; but which, when once pointed 
out, are so manHest, that we wonder how we could have over- 
looked them.'* 

After observing that Gar rick was at once an exquiate 
mimic, and the most wonderful actor, (all his varieties con- 
sidered) which this country, or perhaps any other, ever pro- 
duced, Mr. Col man proceeds : — 

^'That the younger Bannister has, also^ very eminently 
combined the talents of imitator and comedian, nobody 
conversant with theatrical history can attempt to deny ; but I 
reserve further recurrence to hii pioiesbional progress, fur a 
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BMfre adimiiced part of my Records * ; when I shall spen^k of 

my owii dramatic aitcnipts, ami of certain cliaiacters I have 
scribbkd ; the success of which I chiefly attribute to his per- 
aonatkm of them. llieanwhile» it is gratifying to m (and i 
hope will not be tedioas to others) to reeount the camas of 
our blill sailing down the stream of life together. It is nearly 
half a century since we first joined company on the voyage; 
in those oar jocund days, when our trade-wind of gaie^ 
had just set in ; and we monsooned it along* 

Youth on the prow, and pleasure at the helm," 

Our casual greetings behind the scenes of the Haymarket 
Theatre^ soon advanced to better acquaintance, through my 
having gone with him on his mission to the quack doctor; and 

although, in the subsequent autumn and winter, our diilerent 
destinations kept him in the Metropolis, and sent me to Christ 
Church, still we maintained an intercourse as often as I stole 
a march, with some fellow collegian as wild and idle as my- 
self, iVoiii Oxtoid to London. On these expeditions, the com- 
pany of Jack Bannister, on our arrival, was always a grand 
desideratum ; his frolicsome spirit was congenial with that of 
a young * Oxonian in Town ;* and his talents were a high 
treat. We thought ourselves fortunate, therefore, whenever 
we could get iiim to join us, in the intervals of his business. 
In the long vacation of the following summer (1781), when I 
was * in town upon the sober plan at my father^s' (as my 
father himself, if not Bonnell Thornton, has expressed it), 
we were in a constant habit of meeting, both in the Haymarket 
Theatre, and out of it. 

After this, all communication between us was suspended, 
for two years and a quarter ; while I was an exile, by paternal 
sentence, at * bonny Abei clt en.* 

*^in the year of my return thence (I7B4), unconscious of 
jfear through ignorance of danger, I rushed into early pub> 
lictty, as an avowed dramatist. My father^s illness, in 1789, 
obliged mc lo lUidertake the management uf his theatre; 

* TUt pMt hM nem appmdl. 
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which having purchased nt his desire, in 1794-, I continued 
to manage as my own. During such progression} up to tbq 
1796^ ineluuve^ I sertbUed many drmuMS for the Hay^ 
aarket, and one for Drury Lane ; in almost aU of wbieh* tfie 
younger Bannister (l)eing engaged at both theatres) performed 
a prominent character ; so that, for n:iost ot the thirteen yeara 
I have enumerated, he was of the greatest importanee- to 
theatrical proaperity, in my double capacity of anthor and 
manager; while I was of some service to him, by supplying 
him with new characters. These reci}>rocal interests made us, 
of course, such close colleagues, that our almost daily cousult* 
ations pipmotad amity, while they forwarded business; 

From this last-menticmed period (1796X we were led by 
our speculiitiuns, one alter the other, into different tracks. 
He iiad arrived at thai height of London popularity, when his 
irifutB to wioos provincial theatres, in the sammer, were pro* 
ductive of much more money than my scale of expense la 
the Haymarket, could affi>rd to give him. As he wintered it, 
however, in Drury Lane, 1 profited, for two years more, by 
hi& acting in the pieces which I produced there. 1 then began 
to wcite for the rival house in Covent Garden, and this parted 
OS as author and actor. But separating as we dkl tlnrough 
accident, and with the kindest sentiments for each other, it 
was not likely that we should forget, or neglect, further to 
cultivate our mutual regard. That regard is now, so meU 
loved by time, that it will never cease till time himself who; 
in ripening our friendship, has been all the while whetting his 
scythe for the friends, shaii have mowed down the men, and 
gathered in the harvesu* 

** One trait of Bannister, in our worldly dealioga with each 
other, will nearly bring me to the dose of this chapter. 

" In the year 1807, after having slaved at some dramaLic 
compositions, I forget what, I had resolved to pass one entire 
week . in luxurbus sloth. I was then so digusted with psn, fek, 
and paper, that if I had been an absolute monarch, with ccnelty 
equal to my despotism, I would have made it friony for any 
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tolg60t wlbo presented a petition to mci written with, or upon^ 

* ^ Aft this orisiB^ just m I was baginningf the fint iDeraing'ii 
npon fbe alter «f my darling goddess, indolenoe^ 
enter Jack Bannister, with a huge manuscript under his left 
am) tfaisy he told me, consisted of loose materials fpr aa 
tfnierteiiimaiiti whh whidi he meant to *Mt the eountry/ 
under the title of BAHNiavBi^s Bmrnvt; bat^ mdess I 
reduced the cliaos into some order tor bin?, and that instantly, 
he should lose the tide^ and with it his emoluments lor the 
aeasoik Id such a case there was no balancing between two 
alternatively to I deserted my darling goddess^ to' dnii%e 
through the week for my old <x)mpanion. 
. « To correct the crudities he had brought me, by po- 
lishing, expuDgh^ adding, in shor^ almost re-writiag them^ 
was, it nmst be confessedf labonring under the * horron of 
diges^oR but the toil was completed af the weekfs enc^ and 
away went Jack Bannister into the country widi his Budget* 

« Several mgnths afterwards he returned to town, and I 
inqairedy of course^ what suooess ? So greats he answeredy 
that, in oottseqnence of the gain whidi had acomed to him 
through my means, and which be was certain would stifl 
accrue (as he now considered the Budget to be an annual 
ineome fer some years to come), he must insist upon oanoellii^ 
a bond which I had given him for money he had lent to me. 
I was astounded, for I had never dreamt of fee or reward. 
To prove that he was in earnest, I extract a paragraph from 
a letter which he wrote to me from Shrewsbury 

«< < For foar of aocidentsy I think it necessary to inform 
you that Fladgate, your attorney, is in possession of your 
bond to me of 700/. As I consider it Jidli/ discharged^ it is 
but proper you should have this acknowledgment imder my 
hand* J. B/ 

fSboM my nnostentations friend think me inddieate in 
publishing this anecdote, I can only say, that it naturally 
appertains to the sketch I have given of our cooperataons in 
Ufes and that the insertion of it here asern ahnost indis* 
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pensable tn order to elucidate my previous statement of our 
ha?uig blended so much sentinwiit with lo mooh traffic I 
ftel» toQ^ that it would be downright mjuitioe to hini^ if I 
suppressed it ; and would betoken in myself the pride of those 
narrow-minded persons who ai-e ashamed of acknowledging 
how greatly thegr have profited by the liberal spirit of othen. 

^ The bond abore roentioiied, was givviiy be it observed^ 
en a private account : not for money due to an actor for his 
professional assistance.** 

The following discriminating and adoMirable description of 
Ifr. fimmister's histrionic powers is extracted from Mr« 
Leigh Hnntfs ^ Critical Es8a3r8 on the Perfimnen of tfi« 
lyondon Theatres," published in 1807. 
' When 1 write the name of Bannister, a host of whimsical 
Ibnat eod himooroiis chaiactefs seems to rise befim me^ and 
'2 had anich ratlier lay down my pen and indulge myself in 
laughter. But there is a Lime tor all things: laughter is a 
social pleasure; and as 1 have got nobody to laugh wiUi me, 
1 had better be composed. 

' ^ Mr* Bannieter Is the first low eomcdUm on the stage. 
Let an audier present bim with a bhmoiiroas idea, whether it 

be of joility, of ludicrous distress, or of grave indillereiice, — 
whether it be mock-heroic, burlesque, or mimicry, and he em^ 
bodies it with an instantaneous felicity. No actor enters so 
well into the spirit of his audience as well as his author i for 
.be engages your attention immediately by ijeeiuiiig to care 
nothing about you ; the stage appears to be his own room, of 
which the audience compose the fiuirth wall. If they ch^ 
Irim, he does not stand sdll to enjoy their applaase } he'ccm- 
tinuus the action, if he caiiiiot continue the dialogue ; and this 
is. the sorest way to continue their applause. The stage is 
jdwiyaeun—ml to be an actual room, or other scene, totally 
abstracted from an observant multitude, just like the room in 
which I am now scribbling ; an actor, therefore, who indulges 
himself every moment in looking at the audience and acknow- 
ledging their appsobatioor is jnst as ridienlotts as I should be 
nyseU^ if i WMa to look eveiy moUMMt at the refl^^ 
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own smiles in my looking-glass, or make a bow to the Ihkim 
ou the other side of the way. 

Though I hardly know whioh excellence to prefer in Mr. 
Bamustef^s genml perfomuoioe^ yet upon the whole X think 
his expreision of jovial honesty, or what may be called kearii^ 
ness, is the most prominent. There is no actor who makes 
the filightest approach to him in this expression, and therefore 
no actor equals him in the character of a sailor* Mr. Moo* 
den gives us all the rrn^h, bat none of the pleasant honesty of 
a sailor, and iic \vd^ at all times too much grimace for natural 
jollity : the heart does not study to torture the countenance* 
Mr* Bannister possesses all the firmness with -all the generous 
goodnature of the seaman ; his open smile^ hb sincere tone of 
voice, his careless gait, his person, that seems to have nnder-^ 
gone all that long and robust labour that must gain the sailor 
a day of jollity ; in short, every action of his body and his 
mind beloi^ to that generous race, of wh<mi Charles the 
Seeond observed, < they got their money like horees^ and 
spent it like asses.* 

. But this is not tiie only expression in which this natural 
actor is unrivalled ; there is another in which he is, if possible^ 
still less approachable by any performer, that of ludiarous dU^ 
tress. Il is extremely difficult to manage ihis uxpressioii so 
as to render it agreeable to the spectators, because it is calcu- 
lated to excite their contempt: the only method is to unite 
with it an air of goodnature, for goodnature is a qualification 
in the possession of which no degree of rank or of sense can 
be altogether unpleasing. Bannister's natural air of sincerity 
easily gives him this recommendation* Who in the midst of 
laughter has not felt for the well-meaning Marplot^ whining 
at his unfortunate interferences $ or ar the blusterous Acres^ 
quakinp^ in the mantulness of his duelling. I cannot conceive 
a more humourous scene, than that in the ' Rivals,' whece 
Jeres is watting with a pistol in each hand for the man he has 
ehallenged* The author's dialogue between the challenger 
and his second possesses an exquisite luininm , hut it is doubly 
enlivened by Uu; coiii^uuuiiate bye-play ol Baiuuster ; whOf -aa 
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the hour of combat approaches, begins to show personal 
symptoms of terror, gradually loses the affected boldness of 
hk Tolee^ and trembles, first in his hands and knees, and then 

in his whole body. No description of mine could represent 
the ludicrous woe of his countenance, when he is coolly asked 
by his 8ecx>nd, whether, in case of a mischance, he woold 
choose a snug grave in the neighlxwring churchyard, or to be 
pickled and sent home to the country : nor can any action be 
more humourously imagined, than his impotent endeavours to 
pick up his hat, which he pushes about with his quivering 
fingers* 

^ There is yet a third excellence in which he would still 

havt^ had no compelitur, il tliu stajji-e had not lately been en- 
riched by the acquisition of Mathews, an actor of whom it is 
difficult to say whether his characters belong roost to him or 
he to his characters. The greatest comedians have thought 
themselves happy in understanding one or two eomtc cha* 
racters; but what shall we suy of Bannister, who in one 
night personates six, and with such felicity, that by the 
greater part of the audience he is sometimes taken for some 
unknown actor? If he never acted in any other play, his 
performance of Colonel FeignweU, in ' A Bold Suokc for a 
Wife,' would stamp him as one of the greatest and most 
versatile comedians. Of his five transmigrations, — - into a 
beau, an antiquarian traveller, a Dutch merchant, an old 
steward, and a Quaker ; the first is his least happy metamor- 
phosis, because he cannot affect an air of jauntiness : his 
imitation of an awkward beau, in the character of Acres, for 
instance^ is perfectly happy ; but the robust person and the 
robust manners which render this awkward imitation easy, 
prevents him from giving a real picture of finical bhowiness. 
The antiquarian traveller I do not pretend to criticise : 
Bannister makes it amusing, as he does every thing; but the 
flttthoiess, Mrs. Oentlivre, has made it like nothing upon 
earth. That a man in a long beard should pretend, in an 
age like this, to come to an anLi(|uary with a sloi v of his 
wonderful travels, and of a girdle that makes him iuvisibie, 
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and that he should put this girdle on the antiquary, and per- 
suade him tliat he is not to be seen, is a story fit for Mother 
Budch's Tales only* But I am afraid I am wandering too 
much upon Mrs. Gentfim^ who^ withoiit dod]t» wrote tiie 
most entertaining dramas of intrigue, witll a genius infifdlady 
greater, and a modesty infinitely less, than that of her sex in 
general; and who delighted, whenever she could not be 
obseene^ to be improbable. If our antiquarian travellefv 
liowever, is not to be found in real liie^ the Dotah marcbont 
is a very natural personage, and is most naturally represented 
by Mr. Bannister. Every citizen in tlie pit must feel hia 
heart grow warm when he Sees the substantial Datchman 
come lonnging with a sort of dignified roll into the Stock' 
Exchange; with one hand in his breeches pocket, and the 
other grasping a huge tobacco-pipe; with an air, in short, 
eiqpressiye of pocket-warmtb» and of a sovereigB oontempt fine 
every one void of a good oonscience^ and of stodc TIns tt 
another excellent specimen of Mr. Bannister's idea of good- 
natured bluntness and plain dealing, to which Ids natural air 
of sincerity* that cannot be too often admiredf so fiHrckily 
oontribotesL It is a fruitless imitation : his v^y coa^ reach- 
ing almost down to his heels, and swinging as he walks» has 
something warm and monied in it. The transformation into 
the Quaker is not very difiicuit to any actor ; an unmeaning 
sedateness ci countenance^ and an infleauble stiffiiess id liqib^ 
are ail that is requisite : for this reason any of our indilfereot 
comedians can -assume this image-character. But Mr. Ban- 
nister's metaniorpiiosis into the decrepid old steward, whining 
for the death of his master, is as admirable as it is difficult. 
The state of old age is a condition of which no maiii periH|iii^ 
can enter into the personal feefings ; it has bo desive of mo- 
tion : but a player is always wishing to be in a state of action, 
and acquires a habit of exercising his limbs momentarily, as 
may be seen sometimes in his gestures off the Mage. The 
principal deficiency in the representation of old age generally 
arises from this propensity to motion. But Mr. Bannister 
in his old age is not Mr. Bannister in his manhood : he loses 
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at dnee all his natuml robustness and vivacity of manner^ 

and sinks into that depenJant feebleness which seems at 
QDce to fear and to look Sot protectioa from every surrouncU 
iag objifcL Other old men on the stage take off their bati 
or poll out their haiidkerchie& as cooaposedly as young men 1 
but Mr. Bannister has the perpetual LreuuiloubiiCbii and im- 
potent eagerness of superaunuatiou. If he takes out a paper» 
be quivers it about before he can open it; and if he makes a 
■peooh of any length, he enfeebles it by fipequent breaks of 
Ibquetfiilness and weariness; mth that sort of pause which 
seems as ii it were recollecting what had already been said, 
or preparing for what remained to be said* One admirable 
mark of the feeble impatience of age must ever be leroemr 
bared as one of the most natural originalities in Mr. Bannls*- 
ter^s personation of the old steward. In thanking the heir 
of his deceased master ibr continuing some ianiily tavours to 
hon, and in promising to overcome the violence of his grief 
for so heavy a loss, he trembles through feur or five words 
vrith tolerable composure: but suddenly bursts out into a 
weeping of impatient recollection, and exclaims with rapidity 
— * But, when I think of my poor master, my tears will 
flow*' An inferior actor would have added these words to 
his promise of patience in the same tone ; but Mr. Bannister 
understands that violent grief becomes only the more violent 
from temporary repression. 

*<9ttt to enumerate all the originai excdlenoes of Mr. 
Bannistei^s comic genins, would be to enumerate every comic 
character he performs ; and I must not linger on the recol- 
lection of his mischievous boyisiiness in To?i^ Lumpkin^ his 
good-humoured vulgarity in Scruby or his strutting vanity as 
the feotman Iditardo^ when he delights himself and Uvtum^B 
his neglected mistress, by displaying his new ring, or endea- 
voure, with an important interference, to settle the disputes of 
the two maid-servants in love with him. There is one per- 
Amnanc^ however, of whwh it is impossible not to indulge 
mysdf in the xeoollectkm. It is that of Yowif PkUpot^ in 
Murphy's comedy ot the ^Citizen.' li aiiydiiiig can exceed 
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the gnkt nMmMnM he affects in order to cbeailiis fiillier^ 

k is his description ot ihe garret-author; of that miserable 
pamphleteer wlio, liolding one baby on his knee and rocking 
another in the cradle with bis foot» is writiog a political essay 
wkh his right hand, while he occasionally twirls round a scrag 
oi roast pork with his left. During this description, theniiith 
of the audience becomes impatient to express itseit, tUi the 
admirable mimic having wound up hb climax by a picture of 
the author's wife washing clothes in a corner^ to the song of 
* Sweet Passion of Love/ it bursts into tempestuous appro- 
bation. As this description is introduced by the author of 
the < Citizen' as a mere anecdote related by Yottag PM^ot, a 
Qommon actor would have told it In a passing way^ as anee- 
xlotes are commonly related. Bannister puts himself in the 
situation of the belaboured paiiiphleteer ; he dandles his child, 
then writes a line, then rocks the other child, then gives the 
griskin a twist ; bis handkerchief is taken out, and he beoomes 
the author's wtfe^ accompanies the dabs and scrubbings of the 
warfling-tub with * Sweet Passion of Love,' and as its ardour 
grows more veliement, screams out the tender love-song to 
the furious wringing of her small linen* 

Mr. Bannister, in short, in his comic character is always 
animated, is always natural, except when he assumes the lively 
gentleman. The attainment ot this character does not appear 
to be in the nature of his broad vigorous style (^acting: he 
*ls a giant bestriding a butterfly. His Mereutio is not gayp bat 
jolly. It exhibits, not the elegant vivacity of the gentleman, 
'but the boisterous mirth of the hu}icd J ell oil^. The audience 
immediately feel themselves on a level with him; and this 
'inniliar sensation la always a proof that the gentleroaii is 
absent. 

''But it is worthy of greater praise to catch the feelings 
than the manners of men. Mr. Bannister contrives to min^e 
the heart wkh his broadest humour; and it is this union of 
'things, so often remote* that constitotes his most solid praise. 
The most pleasing excellence is that which is performed with 
the least ei£brt: to mingle feeling with humour, and huunour 
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"v^ itli feeling, seems to be Mr. Bannister s nature, rather than 
Iiis art; this felicity gives him another praise, which he must 
be oontenti however, to share with Dowtoi^ an actor whoa 
I ooDoeive to be one of the first eomic geniases our stage has 
produced. For the qualification to which I allude I do not 
know that there is any name : the Italians, whose motley pro- 
ductions have given them a knack at verbal compounds, may 
have an appdlation for it that I have not discovered: it cannot 
be called tragi-oomedy, for though it breathes a gentle spirit 
oriuimoiu , its essence is really serious ; it differs widely from 
kuUcrom distress^ for though it raises our smiles, it never raises 
our contempt, but in the midst of our very inclination to be 

r 

amused absolutely moves us with a pathetic sympathy. Pei^ 

haps it may be defined the humorous pathel/c : tlie art of 
raising our tears and our smiles togetlier, while each have a 
simple and distinct cause. But I shall exphim myself best 
by e»unple» 

" In the play of * John Bull,' which glimmere with the 
hasty genius of an author who could do better, the principal 
character, called Job 7'homberry^ is a country tradesman of 
an excellent heart and much natural sense, who being 
forsaken by a seduced but amiable daughter, is overwhelmed 
alternately with indignation at her fault and pity at her 
misfortune. There is a vulgarity about the man, but it 
renders his grief more natural; his thoughts, unrestrained 
by refinement^ suggest no concealment of emotion, and Uieie*- 
Tore he is loud and bittci in his sorrow. This abandonment 
to his feelings, acting upon manners naturally coarse, pro- 
dtices now and then a kind of awkward pathetic, at which we 
cannot but smile ; the actor's skill, therefore, should prevmt 
the pathetic from degenerating into a mere laughable eeeentri- 
' city ; It should interest our feelings, while it provokes our risi- 
bili^ ; in shorty should depress while it delivers, and enliven 
^ile it depresses. This union of opposite effects requires some 
portion of tragic as well as comic powers, and Bannister's tfo6 
Thor7iherry is respected vvitli all iis bluntness, and pitied with 
all its oddity : the tears and the smiles of his audi^M:e break out 
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4O09Aer» Mid -flinw and wtk tfe imitod. Wkea tiM spoy^ 
tatovB^teiadlined to be iMrryy he reealls their sympathy with 
^lue look or gesture of manly sorrow ; when they are £xed on 
bis grief, he strikes ou4 their sauies by some rapid touch of 
peemwh tmpetieiice^ or eone wfasmperiiig turn ef . voices, It is 
thus thet he hohb the belanee of tvagtc and eomic feeling in 
the character of" IValter in * The Children in the WotHl;' 
though, in his representation of that honest servant, as well 
as of the dishonest one in the drama of < Deaf and lLkm\^ 
he showii that he can divest him^f entirely of his mirth ; andj 
though he assumes nothing of the dignity of tragedy, can 
express its homelier ieeiiugs with a strongly continued efiect* 
When he returns home in the ' Children in the Wood,' afler 
having loat th^ infents, and, cardlites of his in^hiiriog friends; 
drops with a stare of mate anguish into a seati he produoss 
as true a feeling in the audience, as Mrs. Siddons would pro- 
duce in loftier characters. Then again his natural coarse cheer? 
fulness, stmggliog with his sorrow, breaks forth la some quaint 
tesj^t or hidtcrous habit of gesture^ This is the true art of 
acting. A player who gives us none of these touches and va- 
rieties of character, is like a Chinese painter, whose men and 
women are mete outUnes, with indistin<it dashes -for featttres.** 
In additioilal' testimony of Mr. Bannbter's private worth, 
we subjoin a quotation from the last edition of " Sir Walter 
^Scott's Miscellaneous Works," vol. xx. pp. 24j3, 244., eat- 
4nKted from the Quarter^ Betdew for April, 182^ in a' notice 
of «Boaden's Life of KemUe^" and ''Kelly's Reminisoenoefl^'* 
of which Sr Walter Is acknowledged to have been the 
writer : — 

'' There is Jack Bonnistert honest Jack, who^ ia private 
oharaeter, as npon die stagey Ibrmed so eicellent a represenfr- 
«tbii of the natkxial character of old Engbnd ^ Jadt Baa* 

nister, whom even loot pads could not find it in their hearts to 
inyure.* There he is, with his noble lock% now as remark- 

• « TMfc ^urtinguMwd pcrfermer and bwt goo^Uftitoiwi w— actually ■tef^td 

/Mie evening by two foo(padfl| #bo reoii{giliaii^ itt liis person the general favourite 
of the English audience, begged hia pwdOD, and wished him good ni^it* 
Horace's wolfwaa a joke to this.** 
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able wlieb wveted with snow as wlm their dark hbocmiit 

curled around his manly face, singing to his grandchildren 
the ditties which used to call down the rapture of crowdad 
theatres m tfaaDders of applause.'' 

Jbim Bannister's theatrical recollections embraced every 
great name from the period of Quints death to that of 
Edmund Kean» He was a novice when Henderson was 
eonaidered one, .was an established £ivoiirifea.^wben John 
Kemble appeared a trembling candidate for public fevoim 
He acted Hemdef at Dmry the very night Soett, \oag since 
dead, inside his first bow. Edwin, Quick, Mrs. Jordan^ 
Stephen Kemble, Jack Johnstone, Holman, Pope, Fawcetti 
MundeUy Young, Mrs. BiUington, Mrs. Mountain^ Mrs. CL 
Kenii)te» EUiston, Kelly, Bbmchard, Storace^ Indedon, Mri. 
Bland, Miss Mellon, T. and E. Knight, Emery, G. F. 
Cooke, Mrs. Davison, Mrs. Edwin, and lastly, Mrs. Siddons, 
all made their iirst appearances^ and either ceased to be^ or 
ceased to perform, within hb recollection. 
• Of the value of his advice Charles Kemble thought so 
highly, that, in 1831, when he played Colonel FeignnoeU^ be 
consubed Bannister on the style and business of the wions 
asBuned charaeiers. When. Mathews gafe his first **M 
Home,'' honest Jack, by his presence^ cheered the great 
mimic m his new endeavour : when the veteran entered the 
boxes a murmur ran round the house, and at last a rattling 
peal informed him that the public had not foi)gotteii their 
former fovourite. Bartley was bound to him by ties of 
gratitude; in 1802, when that gentleman played the juvenile 
tragedy at Drury, he found in Bannister a warm friend* 
The latter subsequently resigned bis situation as stage* 
manager, in consequence of the committee neglecting u repre- 
sentation he made in Mr. Bartley's favour — -the object of 
which was the increase of Mr. Hartley's salary. 

Bannister never had any squabbles either with his brethren 
or with managers, and was really beloved by all in the theatre 
to which he was attached. He was a good judge of paintings, 
an admirable one of engravings, and had u sn\all collection 
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met in the property-room of the Hsymarkct Theatre, iiannis- 
ter was tiie lite of the meeting. This society was tnucli and 
tn^ttslly abused: it was a mere sooial cifole of aeton» 
aetaMS^ and their friends —genenlfy the writeis of the 
day; it served to bind more closely together the author, 
actor, and mansger. Like his father, John Bannister was a 
hnmorist. Snlgeiiied are two of his jests» which we copy 
from The New Monthly Magaibe." 
: Playing Sadi Mooiitauieers'') at Portsmouth, one of the 
performers had to ask him ** If he was a Moor or a Chris- 
tian?'' Sadif having just aliiiired Pagaoism* — the actor un- 
fortanately 8aid» ^ Are 700 not a Moor and a Chiistian ?** 
Bannister replied, ** I was a Moor, hot now I am a Moor no 
more, and hope to be soon something more of a Christian." 

Edwin was complaining to him of a friend who was so bad 
a whipk and so tunorousy as to jM iqi whenever be saw 
another vehide approachmg. '^That's a fellow to go through 
the worid with,** said Bannister; "for he*ll drive you, come 
wheels come moh!" (come weal, come woe !) 

Mn Bannister's health dedinednqf>idly within the last fbnr 
or five years. Prior to that time^ those who were in the 
haUt of going up and down Gower-street, where he lived 
(No. 65.], often met him walking in the sunshine, with the 
assistance of a stout stick, which the gout in his feet and legs 
rendered necessary* More recently^ when he haa been out 
alone, he has crept along with the aid also of the iron railings, 
and latterly his infirmity has usually been supported by a 
man-servant. He went to Brighton a little belbre his death, 
but the air was too keen for him* His memory began to fril: 
meeting two young actors on the Pier he invited them home, 
but could not remember the name or number of the street 
where he lodged. He called his servant^ who gave the 
necessaiy information ; and then, with the usual flash of his 
brilliant eye, and that half-'sighing, faded voice. Bannister 
said, "I'm afraid I should not be able to play Hamlet to- 
night." He returned to London, and, after a short illness, 
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expired on the 8th of November^ 1836, at nine o'clock at 
night. 

His ainial^e consort survives him ; and saive the sffiictiaii 
in iriuch she is at present phuged, is blessed widi excelleat 

health. His family consisted of two sons and four daughters^ 
of whom all but one daughter suryive. The eldest son was 
fomerly in the naval service^ from which he has sosae years 
since retired ; the second is prosperously pursnuig the kw ; 
whilst die surviving daughters are happily and affluently' 

married. 

On the 14th of November, the remains of Mr. Bannister 
were deposited in the vault under the poidii o£*the church o(f 
St Martia^s-iii>the»Fiddsy by the ride of his ftther. The 

funeral was private; but the procession was attended, from 
the body oi the church to the vault, by nearly all the elder» 
and many of the younger members of the theatrical professioD* 
anxions to testify their regard and respect fi>r the memory of 
one of its most distingubhed and long-cherished ornaments. 
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THOMAS WALKER, Esq. M.A. 

BARRI8TER-A1VLAW, AND l»7S OF •TRC MAeiSTRATBft OF LAlf* 

B£TU STREET POLICE OFFICE. 

Mr. Walksr was Ixirn in tlie year 17949 and was a native 
of Mandia rte r , in wbidi town liis 'fttber and mdU wera 

extensive manufacturers ; but, at the outbreaking of the 
French revolution, were unfortunately mixed up with the 
political agitaticMi of the day. The fiither was tried ier high 
traason at Lancaater, Lord Erakifle aothig as oomwel fer hm 
defence ; he was acquitted, and his advocate never appeared 
more great than he did on that occasion. 1 he uncle left the 
oomitry, settled at Naples, and died there within the last few 
years. 

The snlijeet of oor memoir was a fellow of infinite jest,'* 
and we cannot do better than let him commence his own 
biography. Some months before 1 was born (we quote 
firom * The Original')} my mother lost a &vourite child ftcm 
Illness, owing, as she accused herself, to her own temporary 
absence ; and that circumstance preyed upon her spirits, and 
ailected her health to such a degree, that I was brought into 
the world in a very weakly and wretched state. It was aiqi* 
posed I could not survive long; end nothing, I believe, but 
the greatest maternal tenderness and care preserved my life. 
During childhood I was very frequently and seriously ill, 
often thought to be dying, and once pronounced to be dead* 
I was ten years old before it was judged safe to trust ma £pom 
home at all ; and my fether^a wish to place me at a pnUie 
school was uniformly opposed by various medical advisers, on 
the ground that it would be my certain destractkMU Besides 
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continual bilious and inflammatory attacks, tor several years 
I was grievously troubled with an afiection o( the trachea; 
and many times* after any exoess in diet or cxerdaiiy or in 
particolar states of the weather* or where there was new, hay 
or decayed timber, my difficulty of breathiug vvas so great, 
that Ufe was miserable to me. On one occasion at Cam* 
bridge* I was obliged to send for a surgeon in the middle of 
the nighty and he tM me the next momhug be thought I 
should have died before he ooold open a Tein. I well remem* 
ber the relief it afforded my agony, and I only recovered by 
living for six weeks in a rigidly abstemious and most careful 
mannen During these years, and a long time after* I felt no 
certain security of my health. At last* one day when I had 
shut myself up in the country, and was reading witli great 
attention Cicero's treatise * De Oratore/ some passage, I quite 
forget what* saggested to me the expediency of making the 
ininomnaiifc of my health my study, /rose Jrem bookp 
Hood bok upright, and determined to be WfiflL In pivsuanee.of 
my resolution I tried many extremes, was guilty of many 
absurdities* and committed many errurs* amidst the remoo* 
strances and ridicule of those around mOi I persevered^ 
nevertheless, and it is now (18S5)* I believe* full sixteen 
years since I have had any medical advice or taken any thing 
by way of medicine. During that period X have lived con- 
stantly in the world* for the last six years in London* without 
ever being absent during any one whole weeli* and I hfivie 
never Ibi^ne a single engagement of business or pleasure, or 
been couiined an hour, witli the exception of two days in the 
country from over exertion. For nine years I have worn 
neither great coat nor dqak* thou^ I ride and walk at all 
hours and in all weathers. My dress has been the same hi 
summer and winter, ray undergarment being single, and only 
of cotton, and I am always light shod. The only i^con-. 
vcnieDCe 1 suffier is occasionally from colds ; but with a little 
more cave I could entirely prevent themt or if I tooktho 
trouble, I could remove the most severe cold in four and 
twenty Iiool^m 1 do not mean it to be understood .tha^ the 
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wmom iinpfe nwu would pfodaoe wo rqiid a oire.m all psr* 
•ooii but only in those who may have acquired die same 

tendency to liealth that I have ; a tendency ol which, I believe, 
all persons are much more capable than they suppoi^ ilk . 
die Qoune of my punuit after bealtb» I ooce broagbt.mitieK 
to a pure and buoyant state, of which previously I had. hq 
conception, and which I shall hereaflci describe. Having 
attained so great a blesi»ing, 1 afterwards fell off to be coDr; 
tent with that native oondittoD» which I call the. conditions 
of not being ill, rather than of being well. Real haakh 
produces an elasticity and vigour of body and mind, which 
wakes the possessors of it» ia the diaracterisUc word& of tU^ 
ploughman poet, 

"O'er all the ills of life victorious." 

. » 

Thus far Mr. Walker has told his own story; he ,haa 
made the reader smile, and nothing eould better or Mm 
directly show the peculiaritiea of his charaetw* 

Mr. Walker was a member of Trinity G>llcge, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1808, M.A. 1811. He was called 
to the bar, at the Inner Temple, May S» 1812» and waa 
iqppointed to hia magiaterial office in 18S9. 

A very gratifying letter of condolence^ Ibrwarded by the 
rector and parochial authorities of Whiteciui})cl to Mr. 
Charles Walker, brother to the deceased, will show in what 
respect he was held* and how satisfactorily and honoorah^ 
he conducted himself in the capacitjr of a magistrate : ^ 

** Placed, as Mr. Walker was, in the performance of his 
magisterial duties, under our immediate observation, we had 
ample ofifx>rtanities of remarking the effieieat mamwr in 
which thoae duties were perfimned; and we reflect, with 
gratitude upon the benefits which were derived by the dis- 
trict under his official superintendence, and especially by thia 
parish, firom the sound practical views which regulated km > 
deeisioofl^ and fron the aidonr with which ha iaeqpmitfy. 
pointed out, and at all times encoumged, the execnlkiti aif 
ibr the improvement of our parochial a&unk- . j ' 
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In a neighbourhood which, from poverty of tiie bulk 
of the inhabitants, may be supposed to present peculiat tempt* 
ations to the toromission of crkne, Mr. Walker was ever 
found zealously active in the search of the best information as 

to the state of society, and in the endcavtnir to disseminate 
among all classes those opinions which were best calculated 
its amelioration, by the due encouragement of industryf 
«nd by reprobatinnr, whenever tlie opportunity ofifered, that 

suiiiid ac<|uiescuiice iii penury inseparable from the opposite 
habit.'' 

Thoae tvho best knew him as a magistrate^ having been 
irflowed to apeak, we shall now, in our turn, say a few words 

about him as an author, or rather companionable essayist. 

Having mixed much in society, and heard and hoarded 
4md revolved upon the lighter witty conversations naturally 
dropped by the cleverest men in their hours of freedom from 
profounder callings, Mr. Walker possessed a mine of rich^ed 
ore — ** gold, yellow, glittering, precious goid/' and, unlike 
most mines, the metal was discernible upon the surface. 
The Original knew that ^ stuiF" was an him, and at lebgth 
reiolved unacrupulously to tell the world what fond conceits 
£ind loag digested imageries had crowded round about iii^ 
brain. 

arose the weekly periodical called The OriginaL 
Tlua paper commenced its brief career in May 1$S5, and 

•oofnprises in the whole, twenty-nine numbers, the last of 
which appeared on tlie 2d of December, 1835. The subjects 
trealed on are, Aiistology, or the art of dining and giving 
dinners <(ab mftfroff prandiirai), the art of Travelling, Cltibs, 
the Principles of Govermnent, Geography, History, Fortune- 
Tellinrr, Good Breedini^, Paruclilal Government, the Art of 
attaining High Health, Observance of the Sabbath, Punctu- 
alitjr» i^;ncidtai^ Derivations, Pauperism, Poor Lawi in 
, Inland, Mnlis, Good Feeling, iscariotlsni, Regofalton 
Charity, Injury «nd Insult, Country Houses, Marriage in 
Low Life, Horrors of War, Office of Coroner, Change in 
Commerce AequaMtince» Haad^oom Weavers, NatKHmi 
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C%aracten<»tics, Extravagance and Economy, Preferment to 
Place, Temper, Sick Wives, Ornament, Economy of Labour* 
Composition, Education, Giving Security^ Youth and 
Twopenny Post, Self Discipline, Impositicm, The Parks, 
Sailors, Praise of Wine, Ease of Mintl, Midnight ReflectioiLs, 
Difficulties, Prize Fights, Romeo and Juliet, Equality of 
Styles PrisonDiscipline, Hot Water, Lilierty, Supper, Roasled 
Apples, Savings Banks, Reform, Art of Listening, loipresi* 
ment, Tea and Coffee, Change of Fortune, Giving Money, 
&C. &c. These apparently commonplace topics The Original 
has contrived to dulcify by an eccentric and humourous 
dictbn, and innate quaintness and jocularity. In one of. bis 
last numbers, there is an address to the reader, from which 
we extract the following passage : — 

It has been my constant endeavour to pkce befinra ym 
truth and sound doctrines only, in a familiar, intelligible^ and 
attractive form ; and I am happy to have practically disproved 
a position I had often combated, that it is necessary, in order 
to succeed with a work like mine, to minister more or le^ 
to folse, trifling, and depraved tastes. I have studied cmly -to 
correct and purify such, and I have the gratification to find 
that my writings have maile a far greater impression, and 
among a much more varied class of readers, than I at aU 
anticipated. At the same time, I have strictly adhered to mj 
principle before stated, of abstaining from all artificial means 
of forcing a circulation. Though, as far as I have touched 
upon political subjects, I have used equal freedom towards 
b31 partiea, I hove been quoted by almost every, if not ewery, 
daily paper in London, as well as by many other periodicals; 
by some frequently and very copiously ; and I take this 
opportunity of offering my ackno\vle(]2;nietit.s for this spon- 
taneous notice. I have the same acknowledgments to makft 
in respect to several provincial papers, some of which have 
been kindly forwarded to me through unknown channels. 
Since my last address, I have also continued to receive letters 
from private sources, couched in still stronger terms of 
approval than those I have heretofore alluded to. The 
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ictemnd for my work has from the beginning been steadily 
«tid progressively increasing, and I have every neason to be 
^atiefied wtth my undertfiking;" 

it was Mr* Walker's iiiteiuiun, after his retuni from the 
Continent, whither he went in consequence of iil health, to 
resume his amusing publication ; but this was not permitted 
him. A tew days before his dealh be had been residing at 
the Hotel de Belle Viie, Brussels, and, as usual, spending his 
Cime in visiting and inquiring into the state of the neighbour- 
ing prisons* and places of confinement. On Saturday (16th 
trf January, T6S6,) he was walking with a friend, and on 
■ascendino; the Montague de la Cour, towards the hotel, he 
nppeared oppressed, and complained of difficulty of breathing- 
The next day he attended the church of bis friend Mr« Drury, 
mid dined at the table d'h6te* On the Tuesday following he 
had made an appointment to visit the prison at Vilvorde, but 
feund himself too unwell to fulfil his engagement. His 
iViends then pressed him to send for medical aid^ which he 
tdused. (It will be remembered he had **not taken any thing 
"by way of medicine for sixteen years.**) In the evening he 
ordereil some tea, and was not aniun visited till the next 
fnorning^ when the waiter entering the xoom^ found the tea- 
chings untouchedy and Mr« Walker a corpse. Dr. Tobin, 
physician to the embassy, and three other eminent medical 
men being called in, examined tlie body, and signed a 
declaration, alleging the cause of his death to have been |ud- 
monary apoplexy, 

Mr. 'Walker was buried at the Cemetery, Brussels; where 
it is the intention of his brother to erect some monument to 
iiis memory ; and by order of the rector and parochial autho- 
rities of Sl Mary's, Whltechapel, a tablet will be placed in 
^hat'diarth. 

' Principaily from " The Oentleman"^ Mf^azine." ' 
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No. XXX. 

tHS MOST NUliLE 

GEORGE, FIFTH DUKE OF GORDON, 

MkRQVlH OF HUNTLY, EATIT, OF HUNI'LY AND EN7TF, TlSCOTTjft' 
OF lNV£BN£«fi» LOAD BAD^fcMOCU, LOCUAB£B, STBATHATEK 
AALMORE, Al)dHINDOVH» OARTHIE9 AND KlHCARDIirfc 

(1684); BtdHTH HARfitfii or RVimLT (1A09)| Aro 

MtRR MABfiOM Of SGOTtAlTD^ AN0 THlRTBEimi SAIBL 

ov HUtm.T (1449); ail iw the PESRAas of scoTLAim: 

8ECt)ND EARL OF NORWICH, AND BARON GORDON OP 
HUNTLY, COUNTY OF GLOUCESTER (1784); BAUON BKAU- 
CUAMF OF BLETSHOE* (bY WRIT 1363), AND BARON MOR- 
Z»AUKT OF TUBVEY (BY WRIT 1^3^) ; G.C*B. ; LORD K££P£R 
OF. THE OhEAt SkAt 6F SCOTLAND ; A Pitlvt COUilCtLLOR, 
lOfttt UEUt£NAN^ OF THE COVNTT Ofr ABEttt>£EN; A 
^ENfcRAt IN TbE AltiwV, COLONlBL OF tB£ THIRD FOOT 
eUARDS, OOVteRNOR Ofr EDINBURGH CAStLE; A COLONtL 
OF TifE ttOYAL AIICHERS OF SCOTLAND; CHANCELLOR OP 
MARtSCHALt COLLEGE, ABERDEEN ; HEREDITARY KKKPER 
OP INtfcRN£&S castle; PlUSSlBENt OF THE SCOTTlAli IN- 
COBFOBATIOK, BTC. 

A^ARt from the individual claims of the late Duke of Gordon 
On public regret, theit is Bometfaing truly aifeetiog m the 

• The Barmy of Beaucbamp of BleUou detroivcd oa his Grace 3 ftxhvr in 
1819, togedhef irilhllielMiVmy Of Sfcttdftunl, by the d«tetli of Maiy Anasuuis 
Irfidf MottoMt onljr Muffivhig ika^ibuir 9i Cbtflet fiinrch «Btl Int Eirt 
Peterborough (and nfcei* gim tuul, Hwttfcmi wm dm 1Mb ogAfexandaf — cnbA 

Bdce of Gonlon) an<^ it was uDfueslioiiablj vested, according to the modem 
Ihterprcftations of the law of the descent of baronies by writ, in M9 Gnce, aa }ft 
liad hfen in the Mordaunt<», and previously in the St. John-;, as being sticcw- 
aively the beirs general of the first Baron; but it is to be observed, tliat it tiaa 
never been recognised since the death of the first Baron, except indeed by another 
barony being founded Opon it in 1559, when 5ir Oliver St. John, then tin: re- 

.Mn.«f Bleitofl^ tadmnm bwoay (tqoordiBg t» woiuft ncctf ^oi^ im tbpi 
created, which has descended to his hcin and la now veated in tlw piaent 
'lukd 14th Lord Sc: Jabtb 
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reflection, that wiili him has terniiimted the direct liuQ cif ah 
illustrious family, whose bj^tpry is lost in the verjF feiQOte!)^ 

of it$ origiDi which b<3ft8^ mn^ n momb^r vopwneA fii9 
d«eds in «rms, and distinguished for importnat nervioes in 

civil lile; wliich formed connections with so many noble and 
ppvorl^l iamilifiA i and was even regarded as worthy of being 
fOmcsi tp ifae rqyai linn, Tbe fmk and iDfloeiwi of thb 
pohI« family, and the personal endowments of its individafil 
members, have identified its annals with the records of general 
liistpry; and in taking a retrospect of the past» from the daya 
^ the stalwart Baron — the hoaat q( hia house and tfrror of 

Uf fiMf ^ to thoa^ of hi« immivflt^ htm lo hia obivulraui 

spirit, but adorned with all the^<refinement of modem timest 
assuredly we shall find in the proud ijpe^ge. nq bright^f 
name than that which illustrates its close. 

M w9 haTe already observedt tho precise ofigm of tbif 
distinguished Ikmily, like that of many others oflong deseentt 
is involved in obscurity \\ Inch has hitherto baffled researcht 
Th^ Gordons are generally considered as having coipa from 
fi^n^^ndy^ whw there is stiU said to be a manqri 
QordORt poasessed by a fiunily of that name* At a ipbaih 
qiient period they were certaiply established in Q^rwiclcshiFe, 
where one of th§ name, an Anglo-Nornjan settler, obtained a 
grant of extensive pos^esaions from Oavid 1. tiia eidi#l SOQ 
Richard de (jordpn, is eotnmonly regarded as tha fiM ^ 
race whose name appears in authentic records, about the 
middle of ihe tweilth century. From him \\ ere descended in 
succession, Thomas de Gordon; ijlir Thomas de Gordon | 
d9 Gordon, marrifd tO her cousin A.4m d« Oordpi^l 
JMaaa:dia Gordons and Sir Adam de Gordon. ThoMfl^ 
named joined the patriot, Sir William Wallace, in J29Tj 
he afterwards followed the fortMnes of thp iUi^^i^j/s ^rvic^tl 
<wtio^ in consideration of his fiuthfnl a^rvims^ m^le htm H 
'grani; gf the bsaropy pf Stratbbogies ^feil^ the JEfurl cf 
AtboU. Sir Adam fell at the battle of Halidon Hill, 
His son, Sir Alexander de Goidoii, is commonly reported tfi 

haye faUw io the b<»uW Qf Durhaip* 434^. . 4^ bi(P..9§fn9 
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Sir John de Goiilon, his son of the .vnine name, a pliant 
warrior, who felt at the hnttle of Otterbum, 138S. He was 
succeeded by his son. Sir Adam de- Gordon, who fell in the 
battle of Homiklon, 1402, in a desperate attempt at the head 
of a hundred brave men, to turn the fortune of the day. He 
l^ft an only child, a daughter, wlio was married to Alexandev 
Seton, son of Sir William Seton of Seton. They oblkined 
in 1408) a charter confirming them in possession of all the 
lands belonging formerly to the lady^s father; Seton was 
thenceforward styled Alexander de Seton, Doniinas de Gor- 
don. He was succeeded by his eldest son. Alexamler de 
8eton, Lord of Gordon^ who was created £arl of Hnotly, by 
King James II., from whom he obtained, in 1449, 'extehshre 
grants of land in Aberdeenshire, Forfarshire, and Roxburgh- 
shire. He was in great favour with his sovereign, a distin- 
guished warrior, and frequently employed in important 
negotiations^ He died in 1470, and was buried in the 
Cathedral of Elgin. By his third wife, Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of William Lord Crichton, High Chancellor of 
Scotland, be had issue, who took the name of Gordon ; aifd 
on them was settled the succession to the earldom of Huntly, 
by a charter of ]4>49. The eldest son, George, was the 
second Earl of Huntly. In 1498, he was High Chancellor 
of Scotland, and dying at Stirling in 1501, he was buried at 
Gambuskenneth. He married Annabella, daughter of King 
James I., and by her had seyeral children ; the eldest son, 
Alexander, succealing as third Earl. He was in high favour 
with King James IV., whom he accompanied to the fatal 
field of Flodden; along with Lord Howe, he commanded 
the left wing of the Scottish Army, and was one of the few 
who escaped the carnage of that dististrous day. In the 
minority of King Jumes V. he was regarded as the chief 
leadier in the north, was one of the Council of Regency in 
1517, and was constituted lieutenant over all Scotland tn 
1517. He died at Perth in 152S, and was buried \n tlte 
convent of Dominican Friars there. He was married to the 
eldest daughter of the Earl of Atholi, uterine brother of King 
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James II., by whom he had John Lord Gordon. He had 
also a son, William, who was Bishop of Aberdeen from 1547 
to 1577* Lord John died in 1517» at the abbey of Kinloss, 
vbere he was buried, JElis eldest son, George» su^c^eded his 
grandfiither in 1 524 as fourth Earl of Huntly ; he was one of 
the regents appointed by royal commission in when 
Ku\g James V. went to France. On the King's return^ he 

.w^ COQstitttted lieutenaot-geoeral of the Norths and was 
made sheri£P of Aberdeen in 1540. He commanded the 
Scottish forces at Haddenrig in 1J12; where the English, 
^4er Sii' Robert Bowes, were defeated, and 600 men taken 

.p^isonw* "^his earl was a privy councillor to the regent 

. j^rr«^ wfi was High Chancellor of Scotland in ^546. He 
was one of the chief commanders at the battle of Pinkie in 
][547, where he was taken prisoner ; but he made his escape 
1458. He obtained a grant of the Earldom of Moray, in 

. 1548-9, besides other extensive domains at various periods. 
He took a very active part in the public transactions of this 
stirring period ; and was courted and feared by the contending 

. parties* Queen Mary having in 1562 conferred on James Stew« 
i^tf prior of St* Andrew's, the earldoms of Mar and Moray, 

. with the estates annexed to those dignities, of which the Earl of 

. Huntly was in jx)Ssession, he ill brooked the encroachments 
of so formidable a rival. His son. Sir John Gordon, having 
di^gerously wounded Lord Ogilvie^ at Edinburgh in 1562, 
in a quarrel originating in a dispute about the lands of Fiiul- 

. later, the iaUier o[)enly louk up arms in defence of himself 
i^nd his son, who had incurred Queen Mary's resentment, 
V^A a4vADciiig with a considerable body of men to Aberdeen, 
,wias enopuntered by the royal forces under the Elarl of Moray 
at Corrichic, on the hill of Fair, Oct 28. 1562: when 
Huntly's men were defeated, and he himself was trampled to 
def^h in the pursuit. His sons. Sir John and Adam, wei'e 
takea prisons* The latter was pardoned ; but the former 
was beheaded in the Castle Street, Aberdeen, on the Slst of 
October. His death occasioned great comraisseratlon among 

, th^ spectators^ pa he was a you^g man of a chivalrous djs* 

E E 4 
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positidiiy ntkl of great pewjonal beauty. He is said to have nt 
one time aspired to the luiud oi Queen Mary, who was, bow* 
ttver, compelled by the peleiitless Moray to heboid iias tirtgifiiit 
mA irom • wku|o«» In the bouse of tbe EarV$ vaft^mduiii^ 
whkhr stood on the sooth side of CStode Street He is saki 
to have been shockingly mangled by an unskilful executioner; 
etui tlie maidm^ the instrument by which he sufiered, is sttU 
shown in the arnoury of tbe cky, Tbe fifth fieri of HnntljT 
WAS George, tbe second, but only survtving son of tbe fonner 
earl. On his lliLher*s defeat and deaiiij he bad Ikd fur pro- 
teetion to his fatlier-in-law, the Duke of Cbnteyherauity wk> 
VM obliged lo deliver him up, and he was sent to tbe castle 
cf Dunbar. He was convicted of treason 15d9*8» sentenced 
to be executed, l)ut sc r.t back lo Dunbar, there to remaiti 
during the Queen^s pleasure ; he was afierwai'ds set at iiberty* 
eind having regained her Majesty's favour, waa appokHed 
High Chancellor of Scotland in 1565. His forfisittire waa 
reversed in 1567. He carried the sceptre at the first parlia- 
ment of the regent Moray ; afterwards joined the association 
hi fiivour of Queen Mary at I&miiton, in 1566« and went 
north to raise fbroe» for her service. The Earl of LesnoH 
procfalmed him a traitor, but terms of accommodation were 
finally settled between them by the treaty of Perth, 1572*S. 
tHiis earl died at Strathbogie» 1576. 

He was sncceeded by bis son George, ninth Earl of Hnnlly^ 
then trader age^ who acted a very conspieaoos part in his day, 
being a man of great spirit and invhicible courage. He waa 
unfortunately involved in many troubles, through the pride and 
inflti^ce of bis nnmeroos Jcinsmen, and in oonseqneneo.of his 
adherence to the Catholic fiuth. In 1088 he entered . Inlo .% 
correspondence with the court of Spain ; in 1.5S.9, erected 
the standard of rebellion in the north, but surrendered to 
King Jjemies VL He was tried and convicted, but was ^ui^f 
j^rdoned. Renewing his correspondenoewith'Spaint hams 
ogaih denounced rebel in 1 592-8, along with the Earls of Enrol 
and Angus, he agreed to subsist to legal trial, but bdngi^quirad 
fciAer to submit- to tbe church and senounae thft afx^..^ 
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popery, or loqiitt tfce kingdom; iUMf tthmi* - J^wAy muk 

Erml levied a formiclabie body of forces, with which they 
ciefeated the rojal army of seven diousand men, commandtd 
Ipj the £arl of Afgyle, at CUenimt» Sd of Oetobfliv ISMa 
Homly, 9X length, gave way, end obtemed liie kin||'s pep« 
mission to go abroad. He was restored to his Majesty's 
fiivour in 1 596, and was created Marquis of iiuuUy in $ 
He was frequently in trouble, from tbt eneounigeiiieQt which 
h« eibrded (o tlie CSubolic religic«» by whieh h« iMiimd the 
J i flp leegme and sentence of exoemmunidtion of the Oenend 
Assembly; but he was solemnly .nbsohed by that b(jdy at Abei> 
deen in 1616. In 1G30 his second «oa pertsbedin the burning 
of tbehovse of Frendraugbt(sQ eTemcomnemorated ia aflBg)i 
throogli the iiotpeoted treeobery of the Crichton fiunaly. Tbo 
Gordons made reprisals on the lands and cattle of their 
enemies: aud the Marquis was summoned before the councii^ 
•a abetting these outrages, and tniprisoned in the Castle of 
Edhiborgh in l(3d5» be was afterwards allowed to remove |o 
bis* house in the Canongnte; and falling ill, set out for homei 
but died by the way, at Dundee, in I6S6» in the 14fX\\ year of 
his age, and was buried at Elgin. He was succeeded by hm 
eldest son, George, second Marquis, who was craated 
Yisoount of Aboyne, SOth of April, 1689. He raised forces 
for the king's service in 1639, but submitted to Montrose. 
He again took the field in the king's cause in 1644 ; and 
again in 1645. In 164? be was taken prisoner, ancl was 
beheaded at the Market-Cross, of Edinburgh, 99d of Marohf 
1649. He sidfered with courage, professing his loyalty to 
the last. By ids wife, the eldest daughter of the Earl of 
Argyle, be bad a numerous family:-— the eldest, Georgei 
Lord Gordon, jomed the Marquis of Montrose, and was 
killed at the battle of Alford, 2d of July, 1645. His death 
was regarded as an irreparable loss to the cause wiiich h% 
eipoased, It seemed," says an historian of the time, to 
eclipse the whole glory of the victory I In the OKtremity of 
their distress, unmindful both of victory and of plunder, the 
soldiers thronged around the body uf tiieir dead capUiii; 
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dome weeping over his wounds tmd kimiag Ms lifeWas iknl^, 
whilst others praised his comely appearance, even in death, 
and exiolled bit nobie mind, which was enriched with every 
qiMlily appropriate to his high birth and ample fortune/' He 
was, buried in the Cathedral of Old Aberdeen. Lewis, third 
Marquis of Huntly, the eldest surviving son, succeeded his 
lather in 1649, and was restored to his honours and estate s 
by Kiog Charles IL He died in 165^. 
' He was succeeded by George, fourth Marquis» who spent 
a considerable part of his youth on the continent, serving in 
the French army under Marshall 1 urenne, and in Flanders, 
under the Prince of Orange, by whom he was held ia high 
eetlmtioD. He was created Duke of Gordon^ in 1684. On 
the accession of James II., he was sworn a Privy Councslior, 
appointed a Lord of the Treasury, and Cnnernor of Edin- 
burgh Castle* Although attached to the Koman Catholic 
fmthy he disapproved of the policy of James, in endeavouring 
to reintrodnoe that form of religion into Scotland. At the 
revolation, he held oul the Castle of luiitiburjrh for Kinff 
James; but at last surrendered on honourable terms; made 
bis submission to King William, and retired into Switaerlaod. 
There he was soon afterwards arrested, and conveyed to 
Scotland, where he led a very uneasy life, being oftener a 
prisoner than at liberty. On tlie accession of George he 
was ovdered to Edinburgh, on his parole^ under suspicion of 
disaflfection to the House of Hanover ; and died at Leiih, in 
1716, aged about 67. His Grace was universally regartled 
as a brave and highlj^-accomplisaed nobleman. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Alexander, second Duke, who had joined 
• the £arl of Mar, in 1715. He was at the battle of Sheriff- 
■ nmir; and was committed prisoner to the Castle of Edin- 
burgh, for high treason; but no further proceedings were 
)U^ti£uted against him: he died in 1728. He married a 
. daughter of the celebrated general, the £arl of Peted^onaiii^ : 
by 'her he had several chiklren, the eldest of whom,. Cosmo 
George, became third Duke, tie died at the early age of 
3^ Aoueus^ and was buried io the Catiied^^al ofjygin. 
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He was father of Ivortl George (Tordon, wlio, in 1780, made 
so conspicuous a figure during the disturbances in London, 
in tbe cause ef Protoslantwin. Alexander, the fooith Duke^ 
born in 1749, succeeded his* fedier in I75fi* His Ov&ce 
raised various regiments for the service of government, bc- 
iweeo 1759 and 1793; was frequently elected one of the 
eixteen- representatiTe Scottish Peers, and in 1784, was 
created a British Peer, by the title of the Earl of Norwich. 

Tbe above rapid sketch of tbe history of this ancient and 
iihistrious family, has at length brought us to the fifth, and, 
-alas! the Inst Duke of Gordon; who was bom at Edinburgh, 
on tbe 2nd of February, 1770; the elder son of Alexander, 
fbnrtb Duke of Gordon, by Jane, second daughter of Sir 
William Maxwell, of Monteith, co. Wigton, baronet. 
* The Marquis of Huntly, in 1790, entered the army as an 
ensign of the 35tli regiment of foot; his brother*in-lair, the 
late Dtike of Richmond, being a captain in the same corps. 
In the year following lie rni-ed an independent company, 
which he exchanged with Captain Grant for a company in the 
4find, and served in that distinguished corps, commanding 
the' grenadiers, till 179S; when he procured tbe Captain* 
Lieutenancy of the 3rd foot guards, whksh gare him the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel. He immediately afterwards embarked 
with the Duke of York's first expedition to Flanders, where 
he was present in the actions of St Award, Fawars, Lannoi, 
and Dunkirk; and at the siege of Valenciennes. 

On his return to England, in \794e, he got a letter of service 
to raise a regiment of the line, and so great was his popularity 
ttmong the tenantry on his iiither's estates, that he completed 
a fine corps of Highlanders in an exceedingly short space of 
time. It was Gazetted as the 100th; and became the 9^nd 
during the short peace. Of this excellent regiment he was 
made Lieutetiant-Colonel Commandant, and accompanied it 
to the Mediterranean. Leaving it at Gibraltar, in order to 
visit England, in September, 1794, the Marquis embarked, 
from Corunna, in a packet which, three days after, was taken 
•by a French priva(e«r« A^ being plundered of every thing 
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valuable^ his Loidship was put on hetad a 8«ed#i and' landed 
At Faimouth on the 24tli of September. 

afteHvmb n^oned bis itgimenl in Coffuoa, where he 
itft^ ior abor« n y«ir« refiemd -tha lmv«t of GolofMl^ 
Mny tho ted, 1796. 

In 1798, on the break inij; out of the Irish rebellion, he 
hastened to join his regiment in Ireland, where he was ap* 
poinled Brigadior^»GeDcrai» and was adlvtAy mnfkayed agaiiuit 
IIm l«hele, partiealarly in ih% county of Wtxftifd*> In 

Gordon's History of tlie Rebellion, it is remarked, that 'jT* 

the immm'lai honour of this regiment, its bebaviottr was such 
air if it ware oniveraal among 9eldiers» woald render a miBlafy 
govamnant amiable. To the aatoniahnient of the until iShnA 

miserably harassed peasantry, not the smallest trifle would 

any of these Highhwders accept, without payment of at least 

Ibe filU valua^^ 

On (ba ieaoiid expeditioii to Aa Ueidaiv the Ifarqmi 
again embarlced i and at tbe battle of Bergen, on the 2md 

of Qctpber, 1799, was severely wounded, at the head of his 
IcigWieots by a muakei ball in his shoulder ; which occasioned 
bim great auifering, as it eovld not be exU*aoled fiir a iaug 
p^rioct At length tbe operation waa performed, and Jhia 
Jx>rdship was relieved from a painful and troublesome ii\jury. 
The Marquij» received the rank of Major- General* January 
the \^ waa 9P the iN^rtb Britiab stalF, a> vatiu fram 
May 180S to 1806; was appointed Coknel of the 49Qd or 
Royal Highland regiment, January the 7th, 1806; and a 
Lieutenant-General May the 9th, 1808. In 1809 he com*- 
ip^nded a division of the army in the unfortupate ^xpediiii# 

j(9 the SabeJdt, under the )ate £arl of Cbaiham. To emladi 
jpfir noisce of bit military oareer**-— bia Lordabip attained (ha 

full rank of General, August the I2th, 1819 5 was appointed 

jp^JcMjelpfjjibfi first Foot Guards on tha death iPf^bsJJul^e 
Kentf January the 99^t }8S0 j and removed to tbe eomHNiad 
tb)i$, 4^ird CiHwda (wkh ,vhicb regimiHt it wlltha?meip^ 

bered he was connected in his youth), on the death of the 

9f i^tfiugr^fifj ¥^ Pf^Pmimr the Ukt 16^. £[«.^a» 
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invested with the insigaia of a Grand Gross of the Batb^ 
May the 27th» 1820. 

^ At the getaral •tecticm cf 1606^ Mirifiiis of itotlj 
|ta>» rctoilifld to Pftrliaonat «s member to tii^ bomigh>«f 

Eye ; but he continued for a retj short iiftte in the House of 
Commons ; ibr, on the change of ministry, he was, by Writ 
dpteil Aptil tiK 1 1th, 1807, summoned to take his seat in thm 
Upper Hooter in fab firtber^s English berony of Qordmn^ ) 
" In Maj l99Sf he was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Abei^A 
deehshire, on his father's resignation. ^ ' 

• He married Dec. 11. 1813, Elizabeth, daughter of Aiex* 
onder Bcodici of Arn Hall, N«fi. £m|^ a taKMl amiable onid 
highly acoompBsfatd lady. Her Grace enrvtvta bin% fiitfaoifl 

issue. 

In 1814, on the death of Lord Auckland^ he was elected 
Chancellor of the Marischali CoUege» Aberdtai* Ma fiither 
bcihig at the same thne Chancellor of the Km^s Oallsge in 
th^ same University. . . i* 

He succeeded to the Dukedom on his father's death, June 
17« 1^67$ and was alio appointed hia litther*s BOcMMv ai 
:|£Mper of the Great Seal of fiheodand 
' Hii Oraoe ma appointed Governor of Edinburgh C^t^ 
Nov. 15. 1827. ' 
' About this period the splendid family mansion was greatly 
Moored by bat it was aftgrwards Testorsdi and becsiik 
lits -Graced iMef residence. 

Although the estates were burdened with an enormous 
debt, the Duke and Duchess of Gordon disbursed a great 
yM-of itbeir revenues In acts Of benevolenee tuMt bOj^Kiittililff, 
Soring some severo oalamilies, oecafiion<ed by lioodiT in 

neiglibourhood of Gordon Castle, they showed a noble ex- 

i%mpie in relieving the many unfortunate sufterers who were 

lof^boosdess and pemdiesi by that awful ttsHali^ of Pyofi^ 
Um p ^ . > . . . , , i' .{i ^smA 

- Although from his great fk)V of sj>irits he appeared to 
%njoy good health, it was known that his constitution had stif^ 
^red^oosiderBblyllroma4i*ea8^auppo0td ai ^fii*t <o ^ 
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sfleefion of the Jieart^ but dboormd^ about t^he yekra ago 

by the late Dr. Bailiie of Jxjndon, and Dr. Abei ci ombie of 
iuUnburgh} to proceed solely irom a deranged state oi the 
f tomach* By the use of medicine, and tlie adoptton i of 
proper reginien» bis wonted Ttgoar wis ooaiparatif etj re- 
stored; but to the friends who had known bnn in earl3r 
youth, it was apparent that his line robust constitution was 
considerably impaired. The illness which terminated in his 
death, assumed a serious aspect only a few weeks before; 
but, on a post-mortem examination, it appeared that besidee* 
the iniiuediate cause of dissolution, ossification of the trachea, 
there was cancer in the stomach. He sutlered much^ but 
bis magnanimous spirit supported him to the last. 

In politics, the Duke of Grordon was a Conaervatlvew A 
more kind-licai'tcd, noble, aiul ^^aliant genllciaau and soldier 
never breathed. His death was universally lamented : but more 
particulariy in the north of Scotland, where his Grace bad 
endeared bims^f to the inhabitants by an umn tu rra p ted 
succession' of acts of kindness and pbilancfaropy. The 
convivial powers of this chivalrous peer were well known and 
appreciated ; and he was unrivalled as a chairman at a public 
dinnen He was a large contributor to many of our charititble 
institutions, but particularly to the Scottish Hospital, of wbicb 
he was President, liaving succeeded his present Majesty in 
that office, at his express desire, on his accession to the throne. 
His Grace was also Grand Master of the Orangemen of 
Scotland. 

His Grace's only brother, Lord Alexander, died unmarried 
in 180S; and the male lines of the Dukes of Gordon having 
thus expired, the Scotish titles conferred by ilie patent of 
1664^ and those conferred by the English patenl of 1784^ 
have become extinct, llie marqoisate and earldofn of 
Huntly, and the precedence of Premier Marquis of Scotland, 
have devolved on George Earl of Aboyne^ the fifth in lineal 
deaimtwho has bone that tide, wbicb- Was created by patent 
1R' 1660r to Charles, younger son of George iktt second 
Marquis, the Grantather of the4rst Duke. His Lordship is 
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also a Peer of Great Britain, by the title of Baron Meld rum 
of - Morven, which was conferred upon him in 1615. He is 
xiotr in hia 76tfa ^ear, and docs not accede to any part^of the 

Grordon estates. ■ r 

The baronies of Beaachamp and Moidaunt have fallen 
into abeyance, between his four surviving sisters and his 
n^hew. These are: 1. Charlotte Duchess of Riohmond: 
9. Lady Madduia Fyshe Palmer; 3* George Viscount 
Manduville ; 4. Louisa Marcbiones of Cornwallis ; and 5. 
Georgiana Duchess ol Bedlord. Between these parties and 
their iamilies the representation will be widely spread^ unless 
the Grown sltould please to terminate the abeyance to. fiivcnr 
of any of the coheirs. 

Gordon Castle and very considerable estates have devolved 
on the Duke of Kichmond, who will succeed to about SO,000/L 
a yesTy after so much land is sold as will clear off ail ineumr 
brances on the estates. Kinrara, Glenfiddich, and 8000/. a 
year come to his Grace's mother, the duchess dowager, tlie 
Duke ot Gordon's eldest sister. The Duchess of Gordon is 
to ha/fe the house in Belgrave Square, and Huatly Lodge in 
Aberdeen, which the late duka occupied before his faifatr^s 
death, 80»000/. in money, and 5000/. a year for life. His 
Grace, among other liberal hcrjiiests, has left 200/. a year to 
his private servant, and lesser sums to others of Jbus domestics* 
The remauis of the Duke of Gordon were i^ovedf on the 

» ■ ■ 

Ist of Jtue» from his Grace's residence in Belgrave S^are to 

Greenwich, where the body was taken on board a steamer, to 
be conveyed to Scotland tor interment. The procession 
mpv/ad in the following order: Undertaker's men on horse* 
baclF:^ two and two. The third regiment of Foot Guards (ipf 
wluch the deceased was Colonel), the band playing the ^*dead 
march" in iSaul. The coronet on a crimson velvet cushion, 
carried by a page on hor&eback. The hearse drawa by eight 
hofses. . Eight nwurning coaches, drawn by six. houses^ • ecm* 
taming friends anddomeatkas. His Majesty's prirate canitage, 
drawn by six black horses, the servants in full state liveries. 
M^r .M^jes^'s; private cacciagcs, drawn by six while horsiesJ 
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BoL dtHir «f the foyal ctammgoh eadi drawn by six horMn 

The carriagei» of the Duchess of Kent, the Duke of Cun^ber- 
Janclt mtd other iH'anches oi the Uoyal Family, drawn by two 
Immi fluli* Deudwifiiils of tba Foot Gttarfia» witb uitit 
■g»erni. A homg train of camagoi of the prineiiMl ooURty 
and i^ntry. 

Tiie steamer arrived at Spey mouth on ISIondoy, the 6th of 
Junes ^6 body was conveyed to Gordon Cestlei where it kqr 
In ilate nndl tbe foUowtng Friday^ and was on that day depo* 
bited in the fiunily tnult in Eigin eathednd. Tbe Duke of 

Richmond attended as chief mourner, and was accompanied 
by the Manquis of Tweeddaley Lord Arthur Lennox, Lord 
L«oghboroQgb, Lord Raoisay» tbe Hoo» W* Gordon, M*P«9 
Oqvtabi C Gordon^ Mr. Brodie of Brodie, Mr. Baillie of 
JDockfbur, John Innes, Esq., tkc. the Principal and Professors 
of Marijchali Coli^e, Aberdeen, the magisterial othcers of the 
town and county of fiigin^ &c. The Dncbess of Gordooi 
Lady Sophht Lenliot^ and Mrs. Falilioi were nko pratenl. 
• Thns has the grave closed on the Duke of Gordon* The 
last of the line has been gathered to bis fathers and that 
pfOttd tidoi which for i^^es has been £uniliar hi oor mouths 
«s honsAold words," is HO longer to he pnmoimeed. There 
•s me circumstanGe, however, that will tend especially to per- 
petuate the memory of the name. The iiead of the ancient 
and powerliil dan of Gordon has not, like many others fiunoos 
In the dden time^ been gradually, endi as it were^ ittipereefK 
tibly, recedhig from oar view. Their t^eaomnfire has mft 
tieen, year by year, and generation after generation, fading 
and waxing dimmer, so that its final extinction could scarcely 
lie remarked ; but on the contrary, has burned brighdy to Us 
^eldse. Tbe last chief yielded to none of bis ancestors^ nor to 
any nobleman of his time, in that j^nnine kindness of heart 
which conciliates private aliection and respect, nor in eniight- 
mied patriotism^ and seal for the best interests of his eowmty. 
A$ a fondlord and e friend he will he kmg and deeply 
f^e^etted ; as a social companion, those who have had the 
honour and happiness of his acquaintance^ taking hm for all 
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iu all, will not soon " look upon his like again." Inde- 
pendent of his high rank and accouipUshaientfly bis tk^gmk 
and digpified mmamf good hmnoor, and ooomiali^y waaMk 
havB leciired hun popularity wider any circniiislaiiceB* Hb 

Grace was the life and soul of every society he honoured 
wkh Im presence ; and no one ever quitted his company with- 
out regret 

There is an excellent print of his Graoe^ engraved from 

a picture by A. Roberisoii* another, from a picture by G. 
Sander« i and a third, from a picture by Miss Huntly. 



For the materials of the foregoing Memoir we are indebted 
to Personal Memoirs and Recollections,'' by P« L. Gordon^ 

Esq.; "The Aberdeen Herald;" "The Aberdeen Chro- 
nicle;" " The Gentleman's Magazine," &c. 
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FOR 1836. 



A. 

ANSTICE, Joscpli, Esq. M. A., 
late Stuik nt of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and first Professor of Clussical Litera- 
ture in the King's College^ London ; 
February *2Q± 1836 ; at Torquay ; aged 
22_. 

He was etlucated at Westminster 
School, and thence elected to Christ 
Church in 1827. As 9 first proof of 
his di<>tinguished talents, he obtained 
the Newdigate Prize in 1828, the sub- 
ject being Richard Couur do Lion." 
At the public examinations, Michael- 
mas Term, 1 830, he was thought worthy 
of the highest honours, as well for bis 
classical as mathematical attainments ; 
aiid in 1834, gained the Bachelor's Prize 
for tlie English Essay on ♦* Tlie Influ- 
ence of the Roman Conquests upon 
Literature and the Arts in Rome." 
He graduated B. A. February 2. 1831, 
M. A. April 2± 1835. He was selected 
as the firat Classical Professor of the 
King's College, London ; which ap- 
pointment he was compelled to resign 
in the spring of last year, from illness, 
from which time he gradually declined. 
As he had distinguished himself in no 
common degree for talents and acquire- 
ments; so, by his many virtues and most 
amiable disposition, he had secured the 
esteem and affection of all who knew 
him* 

His remains were interred at En- 
more, Somernet, on the 8th of March. 
Oa Sunday, March the Rev. Wm. 



Otter, the Principal of King's College, 
preached a sermon on Mr. Anstice's 
death, in the College chapel. He bore 
eloquent testimony to the worth of one, 
whose attainments had adorned, whose 
seal had advanced, and whose piety and 
unaffected demeanour had shed a lustre 
over the establishment. 

Mr. Anstice's friends and pupils pro- 
pose to erect a tablet to his memory iu 
the chapel, where it will be the first me- 
lancholy ornament of the kind. — Gen- 
tlemaiCs Magazine. 

B. 

BATTINE, the Worshipful Wil- 
liam, LL.D. and F.R.S., Chancellor 
of the Diocese of Lincoln, Commissary 
of the Royal Peculiar of St. Katharine, 
one of the Senior Members of ti%e Pre- 
rogative Office or College of Laws, 
formerly His Majesty's Advocate-gene- 
ral iu the High Court of Admiralty, 
and one of the Gentlemen of the Privy 
Chamber in Ordinary to King George 
the Fourth, September ^ I83G, iu 
Fitzroy Place, Surrey; aged 81. 

He was descended from a most 
respectable family, and through his 
mother's ancestry was one of the co- 
heirs of the dormant Barony of Bray ; 
Uiough his great age and infirmities in- 
disposed him from agitating bis claim 
amongst the rest of the coheirs in the 
proceedings now pending. He was 
born at East Morden in Sussex, on 
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the S5th of Januaiy, 1 765 ; was for- 
merly B Fellow of IVinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated LL. B. 
1780, LImD. 1785; and was admitted 
a Fellow of the College of Doctors of 
Law in London, November 3^ in the 
latter year. He was in bis day a mo^t 
eloquent pleader, and was engaged in 
the greater number of important causes 
relative to Divorces, for many years oc- 
curring in the IVerogative Court, and 
frequently in the House of Lotds. His 
predecessor and his successor both ac- 
fjttired very large fortunes in the office 
of King's Advocate ; but Dr. Battine 
is said to have greatly impaired his pa- 
trimony us well as squandered the ac- 
quisitions made in his profession, until 
reduced to a condition of comparative 
poverty some time before his death. 
He had previously moved in the high- 
est circles, had travelled much abroad, 
and possessed colloquial as well as pro- 
fessional talents of the first order. His 
know ledge of Ecclesiastical Law was 
extensive and profound. It may per- 
hajHt surprize some who knew his habits, 
to be informed that he wrote an exquis- 
itely finislied poem, under the title of 
Cain, to combat and counteract the 
profane and dangerous tenets displayed 
in Lord Byron's performance of the 
same name. 

This eminent civilian never sat in 
Parliament; but was once a candidate 
or the representative of a candidate for 
the borough of Aylesburj', which with 
fcome of bis ecclesiastical officers he 
canvassed with great hopes and many 
promises from the electors, but was 
successfully opposed by the activity of 
the late Marquess of Buckingham. 

The Doctor lived in habits of inti- 
macy with the late King when Prince 
of Wales, who always behaved to him 
with great kindness and condescension, 
having been a near neighbour to the 
l>octor'« father when His Royal High- 
ness resided at Kempshot in Hamp- 
shire ; and an anecdote has been related 
of that gentleman liaving accomplished 
a reconciliation between the King and 
the heir apparent,when there had so long 
prevailed a coolness between them, that 
there seemed no hopes of their ever 
being on good terms again : the Prince 
being by Battine importuned to write 
a letter to the Queen to invite himself 
to dinner at Windsor Castle, by which 
mancBUvre tlie monarch was induced to 
forget «nd forgive what was past. 

This very learned but eccentric man 



had been long in a state of great weak- 
ness and decrepitude, but retained a 
remarkably strong memorj' and other 
indications of vast mental acquirement, 
until within a few months of his death, 
which might be rather considered the 
effect of old age than of disease, not- 
withstanding his having formerly suf- 
fered from two attacks of paralysis. 
His body was buried in a grave dug, by 
his own special order, twelve feet deep, 
in the church of St. George the Martyr, 
South wark, being carried to the grave 
in the most private manner possible, ac- 
cording to the desire expressed in a wilt 
made for the partieular purpose of ap- 
pointing an executor to superintend his 
interment, whicit took place on the 10th 
of September, without a hearse, mutes, 
or any other circumstances of that which 
he denominated foolish or wicked 
vanity. 

Doctor Battine is said to have left 
one surviving sister, at a great age, now 
living at Denon in France, but was 
himself never married ; and the lady 
just mentioned is, it is believed, the 
last of his family. — Gentlenian*s Maga- 
zine. 

BARROW, the Rev. William, 
LL.D. and F. A.S., Prebendary of 
Southwell and Rector of Beelsby in 
the county of Lincoln, and late Arch- 
deacon of Nottingham. April 1^ 1 836 ; 
at Southwell, Nottinghamshire ; in his 
82d. year. 

He was a native of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, and received the former 
part of his education at the celebrated 
school of Sedbergh, and the latter at 
Queen's College, Oxford. During his 
residence there he was no less distin- 
guished for the general propriety of his 
conduct than for the diligent prosecu- 
tion of his literary studies, and in 1778 
he obtained one of tlie Cliancellor's 
prizes for an Englinh Essay on the 
right improvement of an Academical 
Education. He graduated B. A. 1778, 
M.A. 1783, B. and D.CL. 1785. 
In 1782 lie became master of the Aca- 
demy in Soho Square, which i1ourishe<l 
under his care until his retirement from 
it in 1799. In the spring of that year 
he preached the Bampton Lectures be- 
fore the University of Oxford ; and, 
being published according to the direc> 
tions of the founder, a large impression 
of the work was rapidly sold. Per- 
ceiving the laborious duties of the school 
likely to alfect his health, he retired in 
that year to Southwell, where the first 
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fruits of his leisure was ma. Essay on 
Education, of which it is suffieieat 
praise to say that two large editions 
were sold in very few years. For some 
time afterwards he divided his time 
betvrcen his books, to which he always 
retaitied a strong attachment, and the 
conversation and society of his friends, 
to whom his visits were always accept- 
able; not declining, liowever, to give 
gratuitous assistance to his clerical 
friends in the duties of his profession, 
or to preach occasional sermons on pub. 
lie occasions, of which many were piib- 
lisJicd at the request of the audiences 
to which they were respectively ad- 
dressed. During this period also (in 
the years 1806 and 1807) he filled the 
office of Select l^reacher to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and in 1808 was 
specially appointed to preach upon Ori- 
ental Translations, in consequence of a 
donation of sixty guineas by the Rev. 
Dr. Claudius Buchanan, to be bestowed 
upon two members of the University 
for two sermons upon that subject. The 
other preacher was Dr. Nares, the pre- 
sent Professor of Modem Languages, 
and both sermons were published. 

In 1814 Dr. Barrow received from 
the present Archbishop of York the 
unsolicited compliment of a stall in the 
Collegiate Church of Southwell, which 
(although affording by its very trifling 
emolument a strong instance of the un- 
reasonable clamour againstsuch appoint- 
.ments) was valued by him as an acknow- 
ledgment of his zeal and efficiency in 
support of the national religion. He 
was presented shortly afVcrwards to the 
vicarage of Farnsfield, of which he per- 
formed the duties while his health per- 
mitted him to retain it; and in 1821 
was unanimously appointed by the 
Chapter of Southwell Vicar General 
of their Peculiar Jurisdiction. He re- 
signed this office in 1829 on receiving 
from the Archbishop of York the Arch- 
deaconry of Nottingham, which he hold 
until 1832; and in the early part of 
that year, his increasing infirmities 
having rendered him incapable of dis- 
charging its duties with effect, he re- 
signed that office, and retired altogether 
from public life. — Gentleman's Mcufo- 
tine. 

BELL, John, Esq., M. A., one of 
his Majesty's Counsel, and a Bencher 
of Gray's Inn ; Feb. 6, 1836 ; in Bed- 
ford Square ; aged IL 

Mr. Bell was a native of Cumber- 
land. He was educated at Trinity col- 



lege, Cambridge, wheie he became 
Fellow ; he was the Senior Wrangler 
and first Smith's prizeman of the year 
1786, and proceeded M.A. in 1789. 
He was called to the Bar by the Hon. 
Society of Gray's Inn Feb. 1^ 1792, 
and was nominated a King's Counsel in 
Kaster Term 1816. For many years 
be was the most distinguished ornament 
of the Chancery Bar, and held the 
highest rank in his profession for pro- 
found learning and eminent acuteness. 
He was a Whig in politics, but never 
courted or received any favour at the 
liands of his party. lie retained tlirough- 
out his whole professional career his 
native Cumberland dialect in all its 
unalloyed and broad provincialism ; 
and, in addition to the dis.id vantages 
arising from that circumstance, he had 
to contend with some physical defect in 
his utterance, speaking with great hesi- 
tation, repeating his words and stutter- 
ing in such a manner that it was really 
painful to listen to him. Tlie ])rofccd- 
ings in the Chancery Courts are, our 
readers are generally aware, carried on 
in a very quiet conversation-like manner. 
The advocate seldom aims at eloquence. 
To tell a plain tale in a plain uuuiner 
is all that is attempted. Even that 
was beyond the power of John Bell. 
And yet, with all these defects, such 
was the reputation he acquired for 
sound discretion and solidity of judg- 
ment, that he managed to maintain a 
very high rank at tiie English Bar at a 
time when it was adorned by such men 
as Sir Samuel Ilomilly, Sir William 
Grant, and Sir John Leach. Probably 
there never was a more extraordinary 
instance of superiority of intellect mak- 
ing itself , known and appreciated, in 
spite of obstacles which would generally 
be thought, and indeed be found alto- 
gether invincible, than the one exhi- 
bited by Mr. Bell. 

George the Fourth, while Princw 
Regent, is related to have asked thit 
Lord Chancellor (Eldon), Who was 
considered at tliat time the greatest 
lawyer? — to which the Chancellor is 
reported to have replied, " Please your 
Royal Highness, the greatest lawyer 
wc have at this time is a gentleman 
who can neither read, write, walk, nor 
talk." And if the words are to be 
understood with reference to doing any 
one of these things weBf they are true 
to the very letter. 

He laboured from his infancy under 
a ilistortion of one of his feet, which 
FT 3 
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made vallctng a painful operntion. 
Another hiugularity attached to him 
was, the cxtraordinnr}' illegibleness of 
his handwriting ; so tiiat, tliough his 
opinions iverc more sought for than 
those of any man of his time, it fre- 
quently happened that his clients were 
obliged to resort to hinxself or his clerk 
to decyphcr them. In reference to 
this defect he used facetiously to say, 
when asked what sort of a hand he 
thought he really wrote, that he had 
three sorts — one that he himself could 
read — one that his clerk could read, 
— and one that neither he nor his 
clerk could read. It certainly was most 
extraordinary writing — paralleled only 
by the late Dr. Parr's hieroglyphics. 

Out of Court he was a very good^ 
tempered nnd affable man, ciisily acces- 
sible, paiuiilaking, and laborious; in 
Court he very frequently obtained ad- 
vantage over more brilliant and showy 
opponents by the exactness with which 
he was accustomed to make himself 
acquainted with the facts of his cases, 
and his skill In bringing forward analo- 
gous cases which had been previously 
decided. The application of cases was 
indeed his great ftrrte^ and in that respect, 
])erhaps, no man was ever more skilful. 

In person he was a little man, stout, 
and round-sliouldered ; with a very pro- 
minent mouth and large teeth. 

Mr. Bell retired many years ago 
from the Chancery Bar, but he lent 
his aid to the Chancery I^aw Com- 
missioners. He is supposed to have 
acquired a princely fortune by his 
professional labours, which devolves 
upon a widow and only son. His will 
has been proved at Di>ctors' Common"!, 
and the personalty sworn luidcr 80, COO/. 
The executors are I^ord Langdale, 
Mr. Justice Littledale, Mr. AV'yatt, Mr. 

Sj)ranger, and the testator's widow 

Gvnilcmaiis Magazine. 

BENS LEY, Thomas, Esq., an emi- 
nent printer, who, as Mr. Nichols ob- 
serves in his Literary Anecdotes, " de- 
monstrated to foreigners that the 
Eni:!i:>h Press can rival, and even 
e.\i (.1, tiie finest works that have grr.i ed 
the t'ontinental annals of Typograpjjy;" 
Sept. llj 18.35 J at Clapham Rise. 

Ho was the .'Oil of a printer in the 
neighbourhood of the Strand, where 
Mr. Bensley was first estiiblished ; but 
he afterwards reinoved to Bolt Court, 
Fleet Sirjct, where he succeeded 
Mr. Edward Allen, the " dear friend " 
of Dr. John^n, who died in ITiiO. 



Mr. Allcn*s office was next door 
Dr. Johnsons dwelling-house, which 
ultimately became part of Mr. Bensley's 
printing ofl!ice. Mr. Bensley's skill as 
a p)-actical printer was not inferior to 
tlmt of hii great contemporary Mr. Bul- 
mcr. Whilst Mr. Bulmer astonished 
the public with bis magnificent edition 
of Boydell's Shakespeare, Mr. Bensley 
produced a rival production in Mack- 
lin's Bible. To use the words of 
Dr. Dibdin : " While tlie Shakesi)care 
Gallery and the Shakespeare press were 
laying such fast hold of the tongues 
and the purses of the public, a noble 
spirit of rivalry was evinced by the 
Macklins of Fleet-street; Reynolds, 
West, Opie, Fuseli, Norihcotc, llamil- 
ton, and others, were engaged to exer- 
cise their magic pencils in the decora- 
tion of what was called the PoeVs GaU 
lery ; and among other specimens of 
this national splendour and patriotism 
came forth an edition of Tliomson*s 
Season3 in 1797, in royal folio, from 
the press of INlr. Bensley, a volume 
quite worthy of tlie warmest eulogies. 
It liad also the merit of not being 
debased by second-rate engravings. 
Meanwhile the pencil of Loutherbourg 
was called into requisition to supply,, 
in particular, head and tail pieces, or 
vignettes, for the sumptuous edition of 
the Bible; and that sacred book, in 
seven broad folio tomes, came regularly 
before the public, witli every fascina- 
tion of which a bold type [«ist by Jo- 
seph Jackson], raven-glossy ink, and 
Whatman^s manufactured paper, could 
bestow u)>on it." 

Hie Bible of Macklln wanted, how- 
ever, the Apocrypha; and about 1815 
this desideratum was supplied, in the, 
same manner, from the same press, at 
the expense of Messrs. Cadell and Da- 
vies, but the passion for such splendid 
publications had evidently passed away, 
as IMessrs. Cadell and Davics experi- 
enced to their great loss. 

Dr. Dibdin thus continues: "Hmue's 
History of England followed hard upoi\ 
the Bible, in ID volumes of a folio 
form, of better prpjwrtion. The en- 
gravings which adorn this magnificent 
work were executed from the paintiugS; 
in the fore-mentioned Gallery ; and 
upon the whole I am not sure ^probably 
from the imiform appearance of the 
solid body of the text, compiu-ed wth 
the same in the Bible, divided into 
columns and broken into verses,) whe- 
ther this latter work has not grcaU^r 
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admirers than its predecessor. The 

medallic and emblematical en^ravinpp* 
ia it are, many of them, quite admi- 
rable." Among other splendid works 
printed by Mr. BenHley may be enu- 
merated the following, in nearly a 
chronological order, as particularly de- 
serving of commendation on account of 
the beauty of their execution : — Lava- 
ter's PhrsiofJTiiomv, 5 vols. 4to. 1789. 
The Gentle Shepherd and Allen Ram- 
say, in English and Scotch, 8to. 1 790. 
Salmagundi, by Mr. iluddesford, 4to. 
1791. Wyntown** Driginale Cronykil 
of Scotland, 8vo. 1795. The Gardeners, 
translated from De Lille, 4to. 1798. 
The Sovcri'ijTTi, a Poem; addressed to 
Ms Im)>erial Majesty of all the Russias, 
by Charles Small Pybus, Esq., with the 
author's portrait prefixed. The hero of 
this poem, as immediately afterwards 
appeared, was most unfortunately chosen. 
It is erroneously attributed by Dr. Dib- 
din to Sir James Bland Burgess. He 
sfiys of it : *• If the Emperor Paul had 
afterwards * cut as good a figure' as this 
beautifully printed book will always 
continue to do, he might have been 
master of all the Russias. Mr. Bcnsley 
has probably never gone beyond this 
volume in his typographical achieve- 
ments.'* Enchanted Plants, tables in 
verse, 8vo. 1800. Dulau's Virgil, 8vo. 
2 vols. Festival of the Rose, 4to. 1 802. 
Astle's Origin of Writing, 4to. 180S. 
Hume's History of Enjjjland, 1803, IQ 
vols. Shakspcare, 1 vols. 1 803. The 
Shipwreck, 1 804 ; published by Mr. 
Miller. An edition of Junius, 1804, 2 
vols. Du RoTcray's edition of Poj^e's 
Works, and Pope s Homer's Iliad, 1 805. 
Smith's Antiquities of Westminster, 
1 807, 4to. On the 5th of November 
1807 a fire broke out in Mr. Bens- 
ley's warehouses, supposed to have been 
occa^oncdby boys letting off fire-works, 
which destroyed 700 copies of Mr. 
Smith's Westminster, a S]ilendid 4to. 
edition of Thomson's Seasons, a fine 
edition of Juvenal, another of Pope's 
Works, many copies of Ed^vards^ 
Guide to Brighton, and other works. 
But as the printing oflBce was not 
much injured, Mr. Benslcyls labours 
at the press were not materially inu 
peded.* 



* On the subsequent repair and en- 
largement of Mr. Bensley's premises, 
the interior of the residence of Dr. 
Jolmson was taken into them; but the 



The next works we shall notice are, 

Rclipoiis Emblems, 1 fiOf>, 4to. ; Rid- 
dell's History of Mountains, 1809, 4 to. 
3 vols. ; I>allaway's Sussex, 4to. 1815 
and 1819; Singer's History of Playin;^ 
Cards, &c. 1816, 4to. ; and Fairfax's 
Tasso, 1817, 8vo. 

Dr. Dil)din notices, with high com- 
mendation, many of the peculiarities of 
each of the above splendid productions. 
See Bibliograpliicai Decameron, vol. ii. 
pp. 397 to 401, and closes his account 
with a very correct portrait of Mr. 
Bensley. 

It would have been well for Mr. 
Bensley's peace of mind if he had con- 
fined his attention to his old pros cs, 
and to fine printing, in which he so 
much excelled. But, in an evil hour, 
he was induced to embark his fortune in 
the establishment of the Printing Ma- 
chine inventetl by Mr. Koenig, (which 
was first used in this country in print- 
ing the Times newspaper, on the 29th 
of November 1814.) Mr. Bensley 
adapted the machine to the printing of 
books ; and after great toil, much trou- 
ble, and very lieavy expenses, Mr. 
I^ensley succeeded in printing both 
sides of tlie sheet by the same operation. 
But he had scarcely brought his exer- 
tions to a successful issue^ before a 
second unfortunate and very rapid fire, 
June 262 1819> again destroyed his 
warehouses and printing ofHce, with 
their valuable contents. The elabomtc 
machinery for steam- printing was, how- 



front remained unaltered. It is en- 
graved in the European Magazine fur 
May 1810-11 ; and more elegantly in 
the " Graphic Illustrations of the Life 
and Times of Dr. Johnson," just 
published by Mr. Murray. 

Bishop Jebb, writing to A. Knox, 
Esq., June 10, IB! 5, says, " I was 
t'other evening in Sam Johnson's hou<-e, 
in the apat tment where he breathed his 
last, in Bolt Court — You may judge 
with what reverence I The premises arc 
now partly bare rooms, partly a print- 
ing ofiice in the occupation of Mr. 
Bensley, forming but a minute part of 
his vast concerns. I could not help 
comparing the palace of the printer 
with the humble dweUing of the sage ; 
and then asking myself how poor a 
thing is pelf! how imworthy of our 
care and competition 1" At a subse- 
quent period, June 1819, this house was 
totally destroyed. 

F F 4 
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ever, not materially injured* and the 
p^rJnting oiHce was $oon rebuilt. But 
die cumbrous inachinu, on which so 
much bad been exiH iultHU was in a great 
measure suiH:rsu(kHi by later and sita» 
pier ijivcntions by Mr. Applo<;atlt and 
others; and after a time Mr. Bensley 
parted witli tliis printinf? office in Bolt 
Court, and retired from steam- printing; 
and although he afterwards connected 
himself with a minor establislimeut in 
Crane Court, IHeet Street, resided 
chiefly at Clapham Rise. — (Jentleman'$ 
Magazine. 

BOOKER, the Reverend Luke, 
IJ..D., M.R.S.L., Vicar of Dudley, 
one of His Majesty's Justices of the 
Peace for the coimties of Worcester, 
Hereford, and Stafford, and, during 
the Regency, one of the Cliaplains in 
Ordinary to His Royal Highness George 
Trincc Regent ; Oct. 1^ 1835 ; at 
Bower Asliton, near Bristol. 

Dr. Booker was born at Nottingham 
on the 20 h of October 1762. In early 
life the whole energy and vigour of his 
mind were directed to the attainment 
of classic and literary knowledge, and, 
flevotedly attached to the doctrine and 
discipline of tlic Church of England, be 
took holy orders in 1735. Struck witli 
his proiiciency in acquirement, the 
Bishop of LiciiHeld and Coventry ( Dr. 
Cornwall is) ordained him without a 
title ; but he shortly afterwards became 
Lecturer of the Collegiate church of 
Wolverhampton, from whence he re- 
moved to the Curacy of Old Swinford, 
and subsequently he became and con- 
tinued for many years Minister of St. 
Edmund's church in Dudley. In 1806 
he was instituted to the rectory of 
Ted stone de la INIerc, Herefordshire, 
on the prerwL'utation of his brolher-in- 
law, Richard Blakcinore, Esq. On 
leaving Dudley a valuable piece of 
plate was given to him by his congrega- 
tion. He returned to Dudley in 1812, 
ou lK>ing presented to the living by 
Wdliam I..ord Viscount Dudley and 
Ward. At Dudley he continued, until 
V ithin a few weeks of his death, to dis- 
charge the duties of his sacred office ; 
and the best and most unequivocal tes- 
timony to his worth is to be found in 
tlic voluntary respect paid to his me- 
mory by tliose among whom be so long 
and faiUifully ministered. 

To us, who during a long continu> 
Alice of years enjoyed tiie uninterrupted 
fritiully regard of tliis bcnevoletrt and. 
distinguished man, the e\cnt which has 



deprived onrwWos of a higHy talued 
friend, s<x;iety of a brilliant ornament, 
the church of a most powerful minister, 
and the state of a loj'ul and exemplary 
subject, has brought with it no ordinary 
sorrow ; and an aflfectionate regard for 
his memory, and respect for his worth 
and talents, forbid our allowing sxieh a 
man to descend to the grave without 
an humble but sincere tribute to his 
genius and virtues. 

As a minister of our nationnl church, 
few divines were more distinguished for 
genuine piety, theok)gieal learning, im- 
pressive and commanding eloquence, 
and fervour, energy, and teal in his 
holy calling, tlian l)r. Booker, It Ls a 
striking fact, and one which proves the 
high degree of public estimation in 
which as a preacher he was held, that 
during his ministry, he preached one 
hundred and seventy -three sermons on 
public and charitable ocTRsions, and 
that the collections made on behalf of 
the objects for which he pleaded amount- 
ed to nearly nine thoutand pounds. ' 

As an author Dr. Booker acqutred' 
deserved celebrity from the ease and 
energy of his style. His chief produc- 
tions are. Poems, sacred, &c. 1785, 
enlarged 1788 ; the Highlanders, 1787 ; 
Sermon at Old Swuiford, 1788; Mis- 
cellaneous Poems, 1790; Sermon on 
the memory of Mr. George Bradley, 
1791 ; Malvern, a Poem, 1798; Ser- 
mons to promote Christian Knowledge, 
1793; Fast Sermon and Address on 
Riots, 1793 ; the Hop Garden, a Poem, 
18(X); Sermon for Blue Coat ('harity; 
Address to the Dudley Association, 
1801 ; Christian Worship for Work- 
houses; Select Psalms and Hymns for 
Churches ; Poems inscribed to Lord 
Dudley and Ward, 1802; Duty of 
inoculating with the Cow pox, 1802; 
Christian Intrepidity, 1803; Tobias a 
Poem, 1 805 ; Calista, or the Picture 
of Modern Life, 1 806 ; Address to 
Pirliament on enlarging Churches, 
1809; Sermon on the Jubilee, 1809; 
Temple of Trutli, 1810 ; Address to 
the legislature, 1810 ; Two Assize 
Sermons, 1816 ; Euthanasia, tire State 
of Man after Death ; Lectures on the 
Lord's I'rayer, 1824; Discourses and 
Dissertations, 2 vcis. ; Account of 
Dudley Castle ; Mourner comforted ; 
the Springs of Plynlimmon, a poem ; 
the Mitre Oak; Mandanc, a drama; 
Illustrations of the Litany; Tributes 
to the Dead, Epitaphs for Pe«on« *f 
all a^es aud uircuuistauccs^ 1830. Ui# 
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was also a fcstless^nd uncomproinunig 
aiU^oiust with tbie emissaries of athe- 
isjn ami infidelity ia the early sinne of 
liis career, and at a later period the 
Uoman Catholic and Unitarian oppo- 
nents of our Protestant faith had fre- 
quent occasions lior t'celing Wm power. 

It is not our province to intrude 
upon tlie privacy of domestic life, nor 
to c-omoient upon the txctnplfiry dis- 
charge of every parental and social 
duty which marked the conduct of the 
deceased. 

As a neighbour, a companion, and a 
friend, his hospitality and the dignity 
and suavity of his manners, and his 
unwearied eoaversatlunn) powers en- 
deared hira to the rich ; while his 
luibounded hut unostentatious charity* 
and the meekness and benignity of his 
deportment, made him an object of 
veneration to tiie poor ; in a word, 
llie law of truth was in his mouth, 
and iniquity was not found in his lips ; 
he walked in i)cacc and equity, and did 
turn many away irom iniquity." — Cen- 
tleman's Magazint. 

liOOTHUOYD, the Rev. Benja- 
min, D. P.. Pastor of the Tnt^cpcndent 
Church atllighfic'ld Chapel, 1 1 udders- 
field ; Sept. 8^ 18S6 ; aged gS. 

He had been forty-two years in the 
ministry, twenty-fbur of which were 
passed at rontdVact, and the latter 
eigliteen at Huddcrstield. Dr. Booth- 
royd was an eminent Hebrew sch(»Iar, 
atul lus works have gained him well- 
merited reputation. In 1810 — 1813 
he publislied a quarto edition of the 
Hebrew Scriptures in quarterly parts; 
and previously, in 1807, a " History of 
the ancient Borough of Pontefract," 
where he was then a printer and book- 
seller. — Gentleman's Marjazin*. 

BUOUCanoX, Colonel Thomas 
Duer, of tiic Honourable East India 
Com|)any*s Service ; M.R.A.S. ; Oct. 

IS'Mi, in Dorset S<iuare ; after a few 
days illness; aged 52± 

It has l>een remarked, as a particular 
feature of the age in which we live, that 
many literary men have sprung from 
tJie prol'esaiou of anus, and have ap- 
])earcd before the public with consider- 
able preteniions in a department formerly 
coiuJdervd incompatible with their call- 
itig. Amongst these may justly be 
classed the late Colonel Broughton, who 
was descended from a line of churchmen, 
and luid xujt only prcteusious hiuiscU'to 
rank as a literary man, btit had also 
some hereditary rights in tliat dep)Ut. 



ment; The great grandfather of the 
subject of this notice was Dr. John 
Brotiphton, a doctor in divinity, a divme 
who WB5 appointed chapldin to the 
groat Dnke of Mariborotigh, and had 
tho honor of preaching before Queen 
Anne ; and there is now extant, amongst 
others, a sermon of his preached upon 
the groat battle of Blenheim, in which 
the glory is ft«<"ribed to the Lord. 

Tlie Kev. Thomas Broughton, grand- 
son of tho foregoing, had good prefer- 
ment in the cotmty of Somerset and the 
city of Bristol, and was an active ma. 
gisirate in the county of Gloucester, 
and is thus spoken of in the papers of 
the day (he died in 1810): — '< Asa 
magistrate, a scholar, and a clergyman, 
he livetl respected and died lamented. In 
him the cliurch has lost one of her 
most useful members, literature one 
of her soundest disciples, and society 
one of her brightest ornaments." 

The eldest son of this divine is the 
subject of this memoir. He was sent 
to Eton at an early age, and from thence 
went out to the Bengal army of India, 
having chwen the profi";sion of arms. 
He followed it with ardour, and whilst 
yet asubalfemhewasaetivcly engaged in 
the memorable siege of Seringapatam, 
which, the 4th of May 1 799, overthrew 
the dynasty of Tippoo Saib, and con- 
quered his empire. He was afterwards 
appointed Commandant of the Cadet 
Corps, a sort of college formed to re- 
ceive the cadets, and teach and discipline 
them on their first arrival in the coun- 
try, an office obviously requiring <^imd 
judgment and di.screct management. 
But in December 1802 he received an 
important Staf!' appointment, that of 
Military Kesident with the Mahrattas. 

Here, too, he displayed that firmnefs 
and discretion so essential to a military 
man when placed in circiutistances at 
once delicate nnd difficult. At a later 
period he was a]>])ointed to the com- 
mand at Java ; this, howfver, he did 
not hold long, as tho island was given 
to the Dutch by the treaty, llie usual 
limits of a memoir such as this will not 
allow us to follow this distinguished 
oflficer through the details of a Idng 
military career. Sirfiice it to say that 
in the command of posts .ind ])attali( ns 
he was more than once honoured with 
public thanks from the Covernor, nnd 
with ofTectionate and gratifying ad- 
dresses from the ofllccr.^ under his com- 
mand. ' ' , 

Colonel Broughton ^ra8 fortunaHely 
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in such a position in the eerviee as to 
r^p great advantages from an impor- 
tant reform made in the Companjr's 
irmy some years back. Before thb 
preat chanp? a Colonel seldom got a 
r^itntu'it until he was an old man. Now 
every regiment was divided, and each 
battalion was made into a separate r^- 
lucnt. Thiu, thoup^h the emoluments 
were greatly reduced, yet they were 
reached perhaps ten years sooner. This 
was a great upHi^in^ to our Colonel, 
and he became the Colonel of a regi- 
ment, with its emoluments) at an early 
period of life. 

After this great step he returned to 
England ; but here, Uiough quite M 
ease, an active mind, a warm and ardent 
temperament, could not remain long 
unemployed. He was honoured with 
the distinguished post of Honorary Se- 
cretary to the lloyal Asiatic Society; 
and he was selected, not elected, a mem- 
ber of the Athenfpum by a power spe- 
cially vested in the committee ; and the 
Mendicity Society, one of the most use- 
ful in London.The sehools, &c.of Mary- 
lebone, can well attest the activity of 
his mind and the warmth of his lieart. 
After his return to Europe he visited 
almost every part of the firitish domi- 
nions, and every part of the south of 
Europe, worth attention. 

Odonel Broughton's first essay as a 
literary man was a free translation of a 
French novel, written by a warm ad- 
mirer of Bousseau, called " Edward 
and Laura," in two volumes, published 
in 1809. He afterwards published a 
very valuable work upon the Mahrattas, 
written during his residence with that 
extraordinary people, in which he has 
thrown much light on their personal and 
ciurious liistory. He made himself 
master of the Persian language, and 
published a translation of some interest- 
ing and often beautiful I'ersian poetry, 
and also some specimens of Hindoo 
poetry ; both these latter works were 
published by Mr. Murray. 

During the latter years of his resi- 
dence in India, the climate, which had 
not touched him before, aifected him, 
and his health suffered. Whilst on a 
visit in Surrey, in the month of October 
last, whither he went in good health, 
ho was attacked with a fatal illness 
which cn. ried him to the grave, after 
only a lew days' illness, and at 51 years 
of age. 

Colonel Broughton married a daugh- 
ter of the IsA^ Mr, Chamier, who was 



associated with Ix>rd WilKam Bentinck 
in the gowrnment of Madras, and 
whose son is now Chief Secretary to the 
same Presidency. The Colonel has left 
no is^e. He was the particular friend 
and companion of Colonel Tod, the 
celebrated author of the Annals of 
Rangal)stan, and it is a ctirious coinci- 
dence that the grave closed upon both 
these distinguislied otiiccrs and friends 
almost simultaneously. — Unittd Service 
Journal. 

BUCKINGHAM and CHAN- 
DOS, the Most Noble Anne Eliza, 
Duchess of; May 16, 18S6; at Stowe; 

aged 55, 

Her Grace was bom in Nov. 1 779, 
the second but only surviving daughter 
and heiress of James Brydges, third and 
last Duke of Chandos of that family, by 
his second wife Anne Eliza, daughter 
of Richard Gamon, Esq. and widow of 
Roger Hope Elletson, Esq. 

Her Grace's father died on the 29th 
Sept. 1789, when the Dukedom of 
Chandos became extinct. She was 
married, April !£, 1796, to Richard 
then Earl Temple ; the marriage cere- 
mony took phice at\N'estmcrland Cha[)el, 
Cavendish Square ; her mother was pre- 
sent, and Mr. Justice Buller gave away 
the bride. Earl Temple succeeded his 
fiither in 1813 as second Marquis of 
Buckingham, and in 1822 was created 
Marquis of Chandos and Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos. 

Her Grace had an only child, Richard 
Plantagenet, now Marquis of Chandos, 
who was born in 1797. His Lordship 
succeeds her as the eldest descendant 
and lineal representative (through the 
families of Brandon, Grey, Seymom*, 
and Bruce) of Mary Tudor, Queen of 
France, second daughter of King Henry 
the Seventh, and sister to Margaret 
Queen of Scots, who conveyed the title 
to the Engiiiih crown to the fiunily of 
Stuart, and thence to the house of 
Hanover. It was in allusion to this 
circumstance that he received the name 
of Plantagenet. 

Her Grace was also the eldest co-heir 
of the barony of Bourchier, as] heir- 
general of Frances Marchioness of Hert- 
ford, sister and co-heir of Robert Earl 
of Essex, the Parliamentarian Generd : 
the abeyance of whose other barony of 
Ferrers of Chartley was terminated in 
favour of his great nephew Sir Robert 
Shirley, and has descended to the Mar- 
quis Townshend, 

Those who were acqu^nted with th« 
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Dueh^ of Buckingham are unbounded 
in i)raise of bar many excellent qualities. 

(J( iiiX the virtues which can iulorn 
the iimnan character, and fit our imper- 
fect oiiture for a better world, her Grace 
was a spleiulid example. Sincere, gen- 
tle* aticctionate, iuid pious, as well as 
buundlusii in her cliarities, Uiis excellent 
lady seemed to be born for the happiness 
of all whom the common reiatiuuit of 
life brought within her sphere, and for 
their uuprovemeut, by her conversation 
and cxiunple." The court and draw- 
ing-room had no channs for her ; she 
Lived the rutirenieut of her delightful 
villa at Avington, Hants, where she 
daily miuisterud to tlie temporal and 
spiritual necessities of all around her ; 
ajid so9ia of her latest expressions re- 
ilexrud to her ** poor people at Aving- 
ton," among whom she wislied her re- 
nv'uns might be deposited. Her Grace's 
benevolence was unliinited ; no applica- 
tion fur purpubcs of a charitable nature 
was unheeded. 

Her Grace had been in a declining 
sUUe of healUi, but her fatal attack was 
rapid and unexpected. In company 
with the Duke, slie rode through tlie 
delightful gardens at Stowe on Satur- 
day afternoon, and dined in excellent 
spirits. During the same cvcninp: she 
was seized with violent indisposition 
arising from spasms, and, after twenty - 
four hours' illness, sliu expired. 

Her remains were removed for inter- 
ment to Avington, luiar Winchester, on 
the 23d May. Three mourning coaches 
and the Duchess's own carriage followed 
the hearse, and every thing was conducted 
in the most simple style, according to 
the request of the deceased. TIio 
funeral reached Avington on the 2^th, 
and Uic tenants upon the estate pre- 
ceded the hearse to the house, where the 
body remained that night. The funeral 
took place ou the following morning at 
ten o'clock ; eight of tlie labourers of 
Avington carried the coffin. The pall 
was supported by Sir Henry Rivers, 
the Warden of Winchester College, 
Cajitain Nevill, R.N., the Rev. H. 
Lee of ^\'iuchostcr, IVIr. Deane of 
Winchester, and the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liams, late Head Master of Winchester 
College. Immediately behind the 
cufliu were the Marquis of Chanilos 
and Lord Nugent, Sir George Nugent, 
Marquis of Westnieatli, Sir Edward 
East, Mr. East, C-aptain Grace, Gren- 
ville I'igotr, Es(>, Mr. Ledbruok, Mr. 
liyford of NVinchcster, Mr. G. Deanc, 
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Rev. Mr. Deane, and the Rev. Mr. 

WrighL Behind these all her Grace's 
servauLs, lubuurers upon the estate, and 
almost every individual belonging to the 
parislies of Avington, Easton, Itchen, 
and Martyr Worthey. The melancholy 
procession p;issedon foot from the house 
through the flower garden to the church, 
which was thronged to such an extent 
that many could not get in. The body 
was lowered into a vault made on pur- 
pose, under the north window of the 
chanocU amidst the tears and sincere 
grief of all classes. 

Tliere is a portrait of her Grace en-* 
graved by Cardon, from a painting by 
Hoppner. — Gentleman s Maffazim. 

JiUTSON, the lligltt Rev. Christo- 
pher, D»D. (of Oxford and Didilin), 
Lord Bishop of Killaloe, Kilfenoru, 
Clonfert, and Kilmacduagh ; March 
22, 1 8.36 ; at his house in Pulteney 
Street, Bath ; aged fifi^ 

Dr. Butson was educated at New 
College, Oxford, where he was elected 
Fellow, and obtained, in 1771, the 
Chancellor's prize in English verse on 
the subject of " Love of our Country," 
at the same time that the present 
venerable Earl of Eldon obtained that 
in English prose, on the advantages 
and disadvantages of Foreign Travel. 

At the time of his elevation to tho 
see of Clonfert, 1804, Dr. Butson was 
Dean of Waterford, which preferm«it 
he had held from 1 783, and also Chan- 
cellor of the diocese of Ferns, and 
Rector of Kilscoran, co. Wexford. 

His devotion to his episcopal duties 
may be estimated by referring to the 
present improved state of the diocese of 
Clonfert, in the piety and sober zeal of 
its clergy, and tho great increase in 
the number of its churches and glebe 
houses. His Lordship constantly rc<- 
sided on his see, dispensing acts of u.^e- 
ful liberality and benevolence to all 
around him, until his removal in 1 834, 
when, under the Irish Temporalities 
Act, the diocese became united to Kil- 
laloe. He had been for some time re- 
siding in England for tlie benefit of his 
health ; which, though of late graduaily 
declining, enabled him, notwithstand- 
ing his great age, to enjoy, under tlu< 
blessing of Providence, the accustomed 
society of his amiable family. In all 
the relations of life he was in;^nous 
and kind ; but if in any he exceeded 
it w.as that of a warm undcviating 
fricndUiip towards those for whom he 
professed it. He was distinguished for 
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liberal tty of 9cntiiTU.'nt, and for real 
attachment to the country from which 
he derived his dignities and his furtune. 
Perhaps n more amiable man in all the 
relations of society did not exist. 

Dr. Butson did not often appear as 
an author ; we have met with the title 
of only one published sermon, preached 
in 1807 before tlie Society for Discoun- 
tenancing Vice. 

His body was interred in Bath abbey 
church on tlie 29th March. The 
ftitieral, in accordance with his Lord- 
ship's expressed wishes private, ac- 
companied only by the Venerable the 
Archdeacon of the diocese, the official 
parochial clergyman, and a few of his 
Lordship's relations and nearest friends. 

He has left an only son, the Rev. 
James Stnmge Butson, M.A. Arch- 
deacon of Clonfert, — GtntUman*$ Ma- 
gazine. 

a 

CLEMENT, Benjamin, Esq. a Post 
Captain R. N. ; Nov. 5^ 1835; at 
Chawton, Hants. 

This officer was a native of Alton, 
■where his father, Thomas Clement, 
Esq., was a solicitor in considerable 
practice. He entered the navy in 
1794 as a midshipman in the Prince 
98, Capt. C. P. Hamilton, which was 
one of Lord Bridport's fleet in the ac- 
tion off I' Orient, June 23i 1795. In 
the following year he joined the Diana 
38, on the Irish station, and afterwards 
served under Capt. Edw. O'Bryen, in 
the Nassau 64j and Monarch 74, which 
latter bore the flag of Vice- Admiral 
Onslow in the North .Sea fleet. In the 
glorious battle of Canipcrdown, which 
M-as commenced by the Monarch, Mr. 
Clement, as related in a letter of his 
gallant Captain to his father, "was 
wounded early in the action, and was 
carried offtlic deck to be dressed, after 
which he returned to his duty, and car- 
ried my orders to the different parts of 
(ho sliip, very much to my satisfaction, 
imtil he received a second severe wound, 
whicJi nearly proved fatal, and deprived 
me of his further services." The first 
wound mentioned by Capt. O'Bryen was 
in the left thigh ; the latter in the head, 
by a musket ball ; in the intermediate 
time Mr. Clement was also slightly 
wounded in the left arm. His wounds 
conJinvd him for more than four months, 
aller which he rejoined the Monarch, 



then commanded by Capt. A. C. Dick- 
son, with whom he removed to the 
Veteran fi4i in which he was present at 
the capture of tlie Texel squadron, 
Aug. 30^ 1799, and the passage of the 
Sound. 

Previous to the battle of Copenhagen 
Mr. Clement was sent in a boat to the 
division under Lord Nelson, and dur- 
ing the latter part of tliat sangmnary 
conflict he was aboard the Elephant. 
In July 1801 he was promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant, "as a reward," 
said Earl St. Vincent, " due to his 
meritorious and gallant conduct." From 
that period he served in the Zebra bomb) 
on the Boulogne station, until the 
peace of Amiens. 

On the renewal of hostilities be was 
appointed to the Tonnant 80, in which 
he continued, off Ferrol, Carthagena, 
and Cadiz, until the commencement of 
1806. The Tonnant's loss at the bat- 
tle of Trafalgar amounted to 7£ killed 
and wounded. Towards its close Licut> 
Clement was sent in the jolly-boat 
with two hands to take possesion of 
the San Juan Ne{x)muceno, a Si>anish 
7A. The boat was swamped by a shot, 
and turned bottom upwards. Lieut. 
Clement was obliged to hold fast by the 
keel until a rope was brought to him 
by a man who could swim, the ship 
being still engaged with the enemy. 

Lieut. Clement was next appointed 
first of La Constance 22, but soon left 
her for the Cerberus 32, in which be 
served on the Jamaica station. In 
1806 he was made Commander of the 
Goelan brig, in which he continued on 
the same station, and in the following 
year experienced a dreadful hurricane 
off Porto Uico, and with difficulty got 
back to Port Royal, with the loss of 
all his guns. Whilst in this vessel, and 
afterwards in the Favourite sloop, very 
imperfectly manned, he considerv'd him- 
self obliged to have recourse to impress- 
ment, which involvetl him in some 
actions for assault, and their verdicts 
compelled him to pay several hundred 
pounds, for which he recovered no re- 
muneration. At the same time be 
received from the justices and vestry 
of Falmouth parish an empty letter of 
thanlis for his exertions at a large fire, 
during which he fell through the roof 
of a house, and suffered material in- 
jury. Indeed, sucH were the effects 
upon his men of the fatigue which they 
endured on the same occasion, and of a 
fever which it induced, that he at 
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leriffth buried the greater part of his 
crew ; and trith five stout privateers 
constantly hovering near, only ±5. 
men capnble of doing duty in the Fa- 
Tourite, and a veto upon impressment, 
he was actually obliged to remain in 
Port Royal until his vessel was manned 
by part of the crew of the Astral 
(wrecked near Ancgada, May 24^ 
1806); after which, in Jan. 1809, b« 
wa«; sent to the Cura^oa station, from 
wlience he went on a mission to the 
city of Caraccas. He afterwards took 
the command of the naval department 
at Cura^oa until ordered to return to 
Port lloyal, where he took charge of 
the trade bound to England. On his 
passa^^e home he encountered another 
dreadful hurricane, Aug. 27^ 1809, 
during which several of the convoy 
foundered , most of the others were dis> 
masted, and the Favourite also lost her 
topmasts. 

Captain Clement was latterly em- 
ployed on the Plymouth station, and 
was advanced to post rank, Aug. 1^ 
1811. 

He married, on the 5th Oct. follow- 
ing, Ann Mary, youngest daughter of 
the late William Prowting, Esq., a 
Magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant for 
Hampshire, by whom he had two sons 

and one daughter Abridged from 

MarshalVs Jioyal Naval Bioyrnphy. 

COOTE, Charles, Escj., D.C.L.,an 
Advocate in Doctors' Commons ; Nov. 
19il835; at Islington; in his 76th 
year. 

He was the son of Mr. John Coote, 
for many years a highly respectable 
bookseller in Paternoster Row, and the 
author of several dramatic productions, 
none of which, we believe, were ever 
acted, although three of them were 
printed. See Nichols's Literary Anec- 
dotes, vol. iii. p. 719. He died in 
1808. 

Doctor Coote was educated at Saint 
Paul's School ; was matriculated as a 
member of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
May 29t 1778, took the degree of B.A. 
April 1782, and Dec. 30^ 1784, was 
elected a Scholar on the Benet or Ossul- 
stone foundation in that society. He 
proceededM. A.JuneSl, 1785; B.C.L. 
by commutation, July 10^ 1789, and 
D. C. L. July 14 following, and was ad- 
mitted into the chartered College of 
Doctors of Law on the 3d Nov. in the 
same year. 

Deq)ly imbued with classical learning 
and a love of literature, he soon applied 



himself to those pursuits which were 
most congenial to liis mind. For some 
years he edited the Critical Review, at a 
time when Dr. Southey, the late Mr. 
Pinkerton, D'Israeli, and other eminent 
literary men contributed their talents to 
that well known periodical. 

The first fruit of his application to 
original composition was the " Elements 
of the Grammar of tlie English Lan- 
gua{?e," 1788 — a work of deep research 
and learning, interesting Iwth to the 
grammarian and to the philologist, and 
which was highly commended, and soon 
reached a second edition. 

He next wrote a " History of Eng- 
land, from the earliest dawn of record 
to the peace of 1 783 which appeared 
in nine volumes at different times from 
1791 to 1797; to which he afterwards 
added another volume, bringing down 
the history to the peace of Amiens in 
1802. Of this history it may be said, 
that it exhibits a clear narrative, with 
well-drawn characters, and sentiments 
strictly constitutional and imjiartially 
just. A deficiency of antiquarian re- 
search has been objected to it ; but 
that circumstance may be looked upon 
as the fault of the time, inasmuch as 
the antiquarian history of this coun. 
try is only now beginning to be duly 
studied. 

About the hcfijtnning of the present 
century he publislied a " History of the 
Union with Great Britain and Ireland," 
when public attention had been so much 
raided by this, which his late Majesty 
George the Tliird called the happiest 
event of his reign. Whilst this work 
was in the press, a fire happening at the 
printer's, more than two thirds of the 
impression were destroyed. 

In 1804 appeared his " Lives of Eng- 
lisli Civilians ;" a unique work, which 
no one had hitherto attempted, and 
wherein he says of himself " that he 
studied at Pembroke College, of which 
the venerable Dr. Adams, tutor of the 
celebrated Johnson, was at that time 
master. When he took his first degree 
in arts, it was his intention to offer him- 
self for relijrious ordination ; but by the 
advice of his father he relinquLsljcd lus 
original purpose, and fixed upon Doc- 
tors' Commons for his sphere of action, 
thougli he did not prepare himself with 
the requisite diligence for tliis change 
of pursuit. He did not devote !u's Iiours 
with zeal to the perusal of the Code and 
Digest, or inspi ct con mnore the paifcs 
of a Grot ins, a Bynkersliock, or" a 
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Dmrnit ; he either gave way to a habit 
of indolenoe, or diissipatcd his attention 

upon g*ncrftl Ittorattirc. Even after his 
onrolment among the asstx-iated advo- 
cates he for fxime yearn did not dw«II 
within the droutt of the College ; and 

wluMi he became a resident member he 
railier patiently waited employment than 
eagerly sought it." 

In 1815 he published the History of 
Ancient Euro]io, a comprehensive Work, 
upon which he bestowed much time and 
pains. 

Graii Elcgia sq>ulchralis cuitu Gneco 
donata ; 1794. 

Life of Julius Canar; 1796, Kmo. 

History of the Union of the King- 
doms. 

A Continuation to Russell's History 
of Modern Europe, from 1763 to the 
Pacification of Paris in 1815 ; two vob. 
1818. 

The same, continued to 1825 ; Lond. 
1827. 

A Continuation to Moshcim^ Eoclc- 
siBKtienl HistorybyMaclaine to the 18th 
Century; six vols, 8vo. 1811. 

History of Ancient Europe, with a 
Survey of the most important Revolu- 
tions in Asia and Africa ; l>eing a third 
volume of Ilussi'U's Ancient Europe. 
1815. 

The history of a Htcmry man is the 
history of his works, and few there are 
whose mental labour varied by any 
striking scene of life. Dr. Coote was 
no exception to this rule. Of a retired 
dispositiou, with much of that eccentri- 
city and indolence which often accom- 
pany literary merit, he passed througli 
his profession with credit and respect, 
but without tliat emolument which was 
perluips due to his abilities had they 
been more exerted. Of a nervous and 
morbid temperament, and therefore easily 
yielding to despondency in any adverse 
state of his ailairs, he was nevertheless 
cheerful and gentle in manners, and con- 
scientiously upright in his dealings. 

Dr. Coote died of a bilious fever 
which attacked him six days before. He 
bad been many years a widower, and 
has left three sons and two daughters. 
■^Gentleman's Miujazine. 

CROFT, Sir Tl»omas Elmslcy, 
BarU, the eldest son that sur\ ived of 
Sir Richard Croft, M. D., the sixth 
Baronet, by Margaret, daughter of Dr. 
Thomas Dcnman, and sister of the 
present I^ord Denman, the Lord Chief 
Ju!»ticc ; Nov 29i 1B35 ; at Hastings; 
aged 22, 



llie fiunily of Croft* is one of the 
most ancient and distinguished of Eng- 

H*»h gentry. Tlie immediate ance<itor 
of the late Baronet, Bernard de Croft, 
is recorded in Domesday Book ashavhig 
held the tenement of Croft, afterwards 
Croft Cactle in Hereford«5fiire, befere 
the Conquest. His descentlant Sfr 
Hugh de Croft was created a Knight 
of tlie Bath in the 33d Edward L^ and 
represented the county of Hereford in 
Parliaraent in 1315. His great grand- 
son Sir John de Croft, who was fre- 
quently employed on diplomatic mis- 
sions, married Janet, third daughter 
and co-heir of the renowned Owen 
Glcndowcr. Their grandson Sir Richard 
Croft, Knight Hanneret, was a zealous 
adherent of tlie house of York, and 
took the young Prince of Wales pri- 
soner at the battle of Tewkesbtu^. He 
was Treasurer of Henry tin? Seventh's 
household, and Steward of that Of 
Prince Arthur. His son Sir Edward 
frequently represented the county of 
Hereford, and was one of the coun- 
sellors of the Princess Mary. Sir James 
Croft, his grandson, was a very eminent 
soldier and statesman in the reigns of 
Edward VL, Henry VII L, and Elira- 
beth, and held the important offices of 
Governor of Haddington, Lord Deputy 
of Ireland in 1551, Deputy Constable 
of the Tower in 1552, Governor of 
Berwick, 1559, Comptroller of the 
Household and Privy Councillor in 
1570. Edward his son, was M. P. for 
Leominster in 1571 and 1586, and was 
succeeded by his son iSr Herbert 
Croft, three of whose sons, SirWilKam) 
Sir James, and Robert, were Colonels 
in the service of Charles the First, and 
were conspicuous for their loyalty. 
Herbert Croft;, the third sou, who was 
celebrated as a divine and a sclw>l^, 
became Bishop of Hereford, and dying 
in 1662 left his son Sir Herbert Iris 
heir, who was created a Baronet in 
November 1671, and died in 1790, 
leaving by Elizabeth, aunt of the first 
Lord Archer, two sons, Sir Archer and 
Francis. Sir Archer Croft, tlie second 
Baronet, died in 1753, and was me- 
ceeded by his son Sir Archer Croft, tii« 
third Baronet, who alienated the family 
seat of Croft Castle after an uninterrupt- 
ed succession from father to son for more 



• A history of the family of Croft 
will be found in the Retrospective 
Review, New Series, vol. L p. i£& 
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than seven centuries. Dying without 
issue male in 1792| the title devolved 
upon his brother Sir John, on whose 
demise unmarried, in 1797, the Uev. 
Herbert Crofl (whose name is well 
known in the literary history of his day) 
inherited the Baronetcy, he bcinp^ eldest 
son of Herbert the sou and heir of 
Francis Crofl above mentioned, second 
son of Sir Herbert the first Baronet. 
He died without issue male in 1816, 
and was succeeded by his brother, Dr. 
Richard Croft, on whose decease the 
title devolved u]>on his eldest surviving 
son Thomas Elmdcy, the subject of 
this notice. 

Sir Thomas Elmsley Croft was bom 
on the 2d Sept. 1798. He was edu- 
cated at Westminster school ; but at 
the age of sixteen obtained an £nsigncy 
in the first regiment of Foot Guards, 
with whicli he served at Quatre Bras 
on the 16th June 1815, where he was 
severely wounded. In Feb. 1818 he 
succeeded his father as the seventh 
Baronet, and in Sept. 1824 married 
Sophia Jane Latcward, only cliild of 
Richard Lateward Lateward of Grove 
House, Ealing, Esq., from which lady 
he obtained a divorce in the Ecclesias* 
tical Court in December 1 829. 

In Sir Thomas Croft the most amia- 
ble disposition and singular goodness of 
heart were united to considerable ta- 
lents and the highest sense of honour. 
He cultivated his poetical taste with 
success ; and his productions, which 
are remarkable for elegance, simplicity, 
and deep feeling, are about to be col- 
lected for publication. He was also 
particularly attached to historical and 
antiquarian literature, and the writer 
of this imperfect sketch has frequently 
benefited by his knowledge and research. 
Few Englishmen were fio well read in 
early French poetry, and his knowledge 
of the subject was displayed in an 
article in the Retrospective Review on 
the Poems of Charles of Orleans.* 
Generous and high-minded, of uncom- 
promising integrity and unsullied ho- 
nour — a dutiful son, an exemplary 
husband, an aflectioiuUe brother, and a 
steady friend — in every relation of life 
the character of Sir 'ilioraas Croft is a 
subject for admiration and example ; 
and under mental and bodily trials of 
uncommon severity he exhibited great 



* New Series, vol. L p. 147. et seq. 



fortitude and resignation. WhSat in 
the ei^oymcnt of every blessii^ his 
happiness was as suddenly as uode- 
servedly destroyed ; and though he l»oro 
the shock with firmness, his healtli gavt: 
way. During his long illness he re- 
ceived every po.s^>uble attention fnxn 
the tender solicitude of his excellent 
mother, whose unwearied kindness wm 
his constant theme of praise and grati- 
tude. Neither sickness, nor sorrow, 
nor bliglitud liopus, nor outriH>;ed aSeo- 
tion, produced a murmur of discontent 
at his fate. The serenity of his temper 
was proof against all his afflictions ; and 
his family and the numurousi friends 
who cherisli his memory derive Uieir 
consolation for his loss in reflecting 
upon tiiose virtues which they humbly 
hope have insured for his sufferings 
here a great and lasting reward. 

Sir Thomas Croft had been subject 
to epilepsy for several years, and died 
suddenly from an attack of that descrip- 
tion. He was buried in the new burial 
ground at Hastings, belonging to the 
church of St. Mary de Castro. 

His daughter Grace, the only child 
of his unfortunate marriage, who was 
bom on the 3d of June 1826, survives 
him ; but as he died without issue 
male, the Baronetcy has devolved upon 
his brother, the present Sir Archer 
Denman Croft, tlic eighth Baronet, 
who is unmarried ; and the only other 
male descendant of the first Baronet is 
Sir Archer's younger brother, the Rev. 
Richard Croft, who has lately taken 
holy orders, 'fheir only sister, Frances 
Elizabeth, married Louis Marie de 
Chantcau, Chevalier of the L^ion of 
Honour and of St. Louis. — Gentle^ 
man^s Magcueine, 

D. 

DA VIES, Mrs. Cecilia, formerly a 
celebrated songstress on the Italian 
and German as ivell as the English 
stages ; July 1836 ; aged 91. 

Slie first appeared at the Opera in 
London in 1773, and was considered as 
second to Billington only among Eng- 
lish female vocalists. Slie had pre- 
viously performed for some time in 
Italy, where slie was known by the 
name of Tlnglesina, and even the It». 
lians allowed that her powers were sur- 
passed by those of GabrielU alone. 

Sulisequently slie returned to the 
continent with her sister, who was an 
excellent performer on the harmonica; 
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and became prima dimna at the prin- 
cipal Italian and German theatres, and 
a great fhvouritc of the Empress Maria 
Theresa at Vienna, where slie had 
operas written expressly for her by 
Motastasio, and composed by Ilassee. 
She also taught the Arch- Duchesses 
(afterwards Queens of France, S]>ain, 
and Naples) to sing and act in the 
dramas which %vc'rc j^erfortued at 
Court on the Kmprcsss. birtii-day. 

In her last and very advanced years 
she was in much poverty. Through the 
recommendation of Lord Mount Edge- 
cumbc, George the Fourth gave her a 
handsome present, which enabled her to 
pay debts which s)ie had contracted. 
Interest was made to get her a jiensioner 
on that excellent charity the National 
Benevolent Institution, from whence 
die obtained a pension of *25l. per an- 
num, all she had latterly to depend on, 
with ari occasional donation from the 
Royal Society of Musicians, or a trifling 
present from a few old friends who 
knew her in better times. She was 
conveyed to her linal home, attended 
only by an old nurse and a faithful do- 
mestic. — Gentleman 8 Magazine. 

DA VIES, INIr. Uol>ert, Jan. 1^ 
I8S6, at his residence, Nantglyn, near 
Denbigh ; aged Gfi. 

He ranked among the bards of Wales 
as a highly-gifted son of the Awen. To 
the admirers of the ancient British 
language he was known by the bardic 
appellation of liardd Nantglyn! and 
his friends will have tlierefore to de- 
plore the lovs of an amiable and esteemed 
companion, and the lovers of Cambrian 
literature one who may l>c called tlie 
father of the Welsh bards. Mr. Robert 
Davies gained at diflerent Eisteddfodau 
tlie following silver medals and pre- 
miums: — At Cacrwys, Flintshire, May 
29. 1798, the Gwyneddigion medal, 
for the best Welsh poem on " the Love 
of our Country;" at Wrexham, Sejit. 

1820, a splendid silver mcilal (the 
chain medal) and premium of SL for 
the best W^elsh elegy on " the Death ^f 
His Most Gracious Majesty King 
George III.;*' at Brecon, Sept. 25, 
1822, the Gwyneddigion medal for the 
best Welsh ode on " the old Customs 
and Manners of the Ancient Britons;" 
at Ruthin, March L 18J.>, a silver 
medal and prcniiuiu for the l>esl Welsh 
translation of ihu celebrated Speech of 
his late Royal Highness the Didce of 
York in the House of Lords against 
the Roman CiUhulic Emancipation Bill ; 



at Denbigh, Sept. 16, 1828, a silver 
medal and premium of three guineas 
for the best enj^lyn on " the Air Bal- 
loon ;" at Beauinaiis, August)^ 18:i'2, 
a splendid silver medal and premium qf 
1 r>l- , the gift of Sir Edward Mostyo, 
Bart., of Talacre, Flintshire, for the 
best Welsh poem on " David playing 
the Harp before Saul." For his cele- 
brated ode on " the Courage of Ca- 
ractacus against the Romans," he received 
a medal and premium ; with several 
other distinguished rewards too numer- 
ou«5 to detail. 

Mr. Davies published an excellent 
Welsh Grammar, and also Diliau Dard- 
da.s &c — Gentleman'' s Magazine, 

DRAKE. Nathan, M.D., a Hono- 
rary Associate of the Royal Society of 
Literature, &c. &c. ; June 7t 18S6; at 
Hadleigh, Suffolk ; aged 70. 

Few families liave fumishetl more 
names to the catalogue of authors than 
that of Drake during the last and tha 
previous centuries, • 

Dr. Nathan Drake was brother to the 
late Richard Drake, £lsq. of York, and 
was bom in that city on the 1 5th Jaa. 
1766. 

He graduated at Edinburgh in 1 789 ; 
and after a short residence at Billericajr 
in Essex, and at Sudbury in Suffolk, 



♦ The Rev. Joseph Hunter, in his 
History of Sheffield, when speaking of 
the Rev. Nathan Drake, Vicar of that 
parish from 1695 tol713,whopub]isiied 
some sermons, remarks: — " He was of 
a family which has given many of it:» 
sons to the church and literature. Not 
to mention any later members of this 
worthy family, there were Dr. Ricliard 
Drake, Precentor of Sarum, who pub- 
lished Bishop Andrewcs* Greek I>evo« 
tions; Dr. Samuel Drake, Vicar of 
Pontefract, author of a Life of his tutor 
and friend Mr. Clieveland ; another 
Dr. Sumuel Drake, who was Rector of 
Treeton, who published a beautiful edi- 
tion of Parker's Antiq. Britan. ; and 
Mr. Francis Drake, F.S.A., whose 
History of York ranks high among , 
our topc^apbical works. Most of tbcs« 
were friends as well as relations of the 
Vicar of Sheffield." 

To tliese we may add tlie Rev. Wil- 
liam Drake, F.S. A., Vicarof I.sleworUw 
a son of the historian of York, and 
author of Observations on U\e English 
Language, and other papers in the 
Arclueologia. 
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Afmlly Settled as a physician at Had- 
leigh in the latter county in 1792, 
where he practtse<i forty-four years. 

In 1807 Dr. Drake married Miss 
How of I^rctfetiham in Suffolk, by 
whom lie had Keveral children. Three 
4»f them died young, and lie buried in 
Ilndlfif^h churchyard. 

The walk of literature adopted by Dr. 
Drake was tliat ol'lifjlit essjiys, and inge- 
nious illustrations of our standard litera- 
ture; though his first attempt as an 
author was a medical treati.<w. puhlislu^d 
wliile he was a resident at Kdinl)uigli. 
His later contributions to that science 
oon^st of papers in different medical 
periodicals. Of his literary works, by 
wbidi his name is more generally known, 
the fbUowing is a correct list :— 
■ The Spcctilator, a periodical paper, 
written in conjunction with Dr. Kdward 
Ash. 8vo. 1790. 

Poems. 4to. 1793. 

IJterary Hours. P'irst edition, 1 vol. 
8vo. 1798. 4th edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 
1820. 

Essays illustrative of the Tatler, Spec- 
tator, and C«uardian. 3vols. Svo. 1805. 
Second e<Ution, 1812. 

Essays illustrative of the Rambler, 
Adventurer, Idler, and other periodical 
papers, to the year 1 809. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1809. 

The Gleaner, a Scries of Periodical 
Essays, selected from authors not in- 
chided iu the British Essayists. 4 vols. 
8to. 1811. 

Shakespeare and his Times, including 
the Biography of that Poet ; Criticisms 
on his Genius ; a new Chronology of 
his Plays ; a Disquisition on the object 
of his Sonnets; and a History of the 
Manners Customs, and Amusements, 
Superstitions, Poetry, and elegant 
Literature of his Age. 1817. 2 vols. 
4to. 

Winter Nights. 2 vols. 8vo. 1820. 

Evenings in Autumn; a series of 
Bssay.s, narrative and miscellaneous. 
1822. 2 vols. Svo. 

Noontide Leisure. 2 vols. 8vo. 1824. 

Mornings in Spring. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1828. 

Memorials of Shakespeare. 1828. 

In addition to the above. Dr. Drake 
has left a MS. ready for the press: — 
** A Selected Version of the Psalms, 
with copions Notes and Illustrations," 
which will be publUtied by his family. 
Of these works, the fourth, fifth, and 
seventh on our list display much refine- 
jncnt of taste, and industry of research. 
VOL. XXI. 



The jwipors iHustratite of our periodical 
eiisayist.s are at once amusing and in- 
teresting, from the variety of informa- 
tion they atlbrd touching that popular 
department of our national literature ; 
and the History of Shakespeare and 
his Times " throws much light on the 
manners, customs, and amusements, su- 
perstitions, poetry, and elegant litera- 
ture of that age. 

The papers contained in the last eight 
volumes of Essays, from the " Winter 
Nights ' to the *' Mornings in Spring,** 
inclusive, are of a very niisccUaucous 
cliaractcr, — critical, narrative, biographi- 
cal, and deiicriptive. Iliey are pleasing 
and elegant in tlieir style, and evince no 
inconsiderable delicacy and discrimina- 
tion of taste, unvarying kindness of 
heart, and purity of moral feeling. 
Tlieir most striking characteristics are, 
perhaps, grace and amenity, rather titan 
force or originaiity. Tlie amiable cha- 
racter of their author is^ in fact, im- 
pressed on all his productions; and in 
that character, as developed and dis- 
played in his writings, exists their 
greatest cliarm. As an author and as 
a man. Dr. Drake was kindness, 
courtesy, and candour per.sonified. la 
his criticism he seemed only to look at 
what was beautiful or pleasing, and in 
his intercourse with his fellow creatiu-es 
his candour and charity were equally 
conspicuous. It may indeed be said 
of hiui with perfect trutli, that in a pro- 
fessional and literary career of near half 
a century, amid all the turmoils of party 
strife and contentious rivaby, he so 
*• pursued the even tenor of his way,*' 
as never to have lost by estrangement a 
single friend, or made one enemy. 

As a medical practitioner he was de- 
servedly respected and esteemed by hiii 
professional brethren for his courtesy 
and skill, and yet more endeared to all 
whom he attended by the urbanity of 
his manners and the imaffected kindness 
of his heart. Tlic former was so uni- 
form towards all persons and on all oc- 
casions, yet so cordial, that even the ex- 
treme of politeness in him seemed his 
very nature, for the overflowing bene- 
volence in which it originated was ati 
ample pledge of its sincerity. — Gentle- 
man's Magazine. 

DYCE, Lieut. Gen. Aleiumdcr, of 
tlic Madras army; Dec. 26, 1835; at 
his house at Cheltenham ; aged H. 

This officer entered the Company'^ 
service as a Cadet in 1776, served as 
Ensign at the si^e of Pondicherry ia 
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1778, uxl in 1779 aaststed in the re- 
duction of the French establishment in 
Mahc. 

On the irruption of Hyder Ally into 
the Cimatio in 1780, Lieut. Dyce 

joined the detachment a«wetnbled under 
the orders of Lieut. Col- Cosby, to rein- 
ibrce Sir IL Munro's army, and dur- 
ing the march was engaged in the 
unsuccessful attack on C'hittapet. He 
wiiK atlcrwards apjx>intcd Adjutant to a 
battalion of native grenadiers, and 
served the arduous campaign of 1781 
under Sir Eyre Coote, including the 
important l>attle of Porto Novo. When 
the army was re-organized on the jun<>- 
tion of the Bengal troops and formed 
into brigades, he received the unsolicited 
appointmeut of Quartermaster to the 
Sth brigade, in which capacity he was 
present at the battles of Peramhancum 
and Sholingur ; and after the latter was 
appointed Major of Brigade, and ax such 
was present in all the subsequent service 
that occurred until the retreat of tlie 
enemy's army from the Carnatic. 

When the French had landed at 
Cudalore he was apjiointed Aid-de-camp 
to Major Gen. Bruce, the second in 
command of the grand army assembled 
before that place, and was present at the 
battle there fimprht on the 13th Jan. 
1783. He subsequently serve<l either 
as Deputy Adjutant General, Major of 
Brigade, or Barrackmaster of the 
southern division of the army, until he 
visited England in 1795. 

In 1 799 he resumed his duty in India, 
and was appointed, as Lieut. Colonel, to 
raise the second battalion 1 6th Native 
Infantry, with the command of the 
fi>rtress of Madura. He afterwards was 
posted to the command of Palamcotah, 
and the troops in the district of Tinne- 
velly, which situation he was obliged to 
^iiit, and again seek the restoration of 
his health in Europe, in 1807. 

Having been appointed a Major 
General on the staff of the Madras army, 
he again proceeded to his duty, and 
arrived at Madras in May 1817. By 
order of Government he was detained 
at Madras in the ehai^ of conducting 
the details of the army during the suc- 
oeasful and lucrative campaign of Lieut. 
Gen. Hislop against the Pindarrees j 
ibd, though thus deprived of a great 
opportunity of addiruj to his military re- 
putation and emoluments, he retired* 
after holding the chief cymitiand at the 
fresideacy for nearly a year, with the 

entire approbation of Ae Governor in 



Council of his zeal, ability, and regiu 
larity." After Sir T. Hislop 's returri 
he assumed the command of the southern 
division of the army, which he retained 
until his period of fouryears on the staff 
was expired, wbm he returned to Eaag* 
land. 

Lieut. Gen. Dyce was father of itbm 
Rev. Alexander Dycc, whose name is 
well known in the literary world.—* 
Abriged from T/ie East India Military 
Calerular. 

DUNCAN, the Hon. Sir Henry* 
C.B., K.C. H., a Post Captain in the 
Royal Navy, and Naval Aide-de-camp 
to the King; only brother to the £«d 
of Camperdown ; Nov. L ^8.S5; in 
Eaton Place, of i^joplexy; aged 4S. 

6ir U. Duncan was the younger &aa 
of Adam the first Viscoimt Duncan, the 
victor of Camperdown, by Henrietta, 
second daughter of the Right Hon* 
Robert Dundas, and nieee to Henry 
first Viscount Melville. 

His naval career comraen<«d in 180(^ 
onboard the Maidstone of ii2 guns, convi 
manded by C^t. Ross iWoellyy in 
which he continued until the suspcmsion 
of hostilities in 1801 ; when he removed 
with that officer into the Narcissus, a 
new 3S-gun frigate, in whkh he visitsd 
various ports in the Mediterranean, and 
most of tlie Greek islands, and agisted 
in the evacuation of Egypt. In Sept* 
1804, the Narcissus being ordered home» 
he exchanged into the Royal Sovereign, 
bexuring the flag of Sir R. Bickertcoi^ 
and was serving as Lieutenant of that 
ship, when his father's death was com* 
mimicated to him. On tliat event be* 
coming known. Lord Nelson addn^ed 
to him a letter of condolence, offering 
at the same time the command of the 
Bittern, tlien likely to become ^-acant 
from the ill health of Capt. Corbett. 
Capt. Duncan consequently proceeded 
to Malta to join that ship ; but, finding 
on bis arrival that Capt. Corbett was 
sufficiently recovered to fed Indisposed 
to give up the command, he returned t6 
the fleet, and jsorved as a volunteer on 
boajd the Royal Sovereign during Nel- 
son's excursion to the coast of Egypt, iA 
quest of M.Villeneuve. 

Capt. Duncan's commission as a eotn^ 
mander having been confirmed Nov. fi, 
1804) he returned home, and shortlyaf-r 
terwards was appointed to the Minorca^ 
a new brig of IB guns, which he com* 
missioned at Chatham in 1805. U* 
obtained post rank while serving imder 
the orders of Lord Collingwood on the 
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Medhoitminm mill, Jm. IR^ IRO^, 
but mLK not Rufi^riteded in the commond 
of tlie Minorcn until tln> 1 otli of April 
fblk>wing. In 1807 he was appointed 
to the Pomipine 24^ then recently 
launched at Plymouth, in wbidi ii« 
sailed for the Mediterranean with 
despatches and Rpc«ie, and joined Lord 
CoUingirood ofi'the Dardanelles. Dtiri 
ing tlic latter part of that year, and in 
the foilotriti^ he was actively engaged 
in the Adrintic and Mediterranean, 
wherd the Porcupine and her hrmt* cap- 
tured and destroyed upwards of 4D. ves* 
seU. He cohthnued in that remel till 
the 2d Oft. 1808, when 1il' left her at 
Malta, and ])rocecded to Messina, to 
join the Mercury of 2S guns, to which 
llie Admiralty had apftolnted hitn. 
Attur serving very actively and efficiently 
aa senior otKcer on the coant of Sicily, 
Calabria^ and Naples, he resumed his 
former station in the Adriatic, where 
the Mercury's boat^, imifatinpf tho<?e of 
tbc Porcupine, distinguislied themselves 
fay sorcral gallant enterprises, judi« 
cnously planned by Capt. Duncan, and 
ably executed by the officers and men 
under his command. 
. In April 1809 Capt. Duncan co- 
bpiMated with the Austrian force*; in 
faddng possession of Cajjo d'lstria, a 
town near Trieste, and afterwards in 
tlie seizure of the harbours of Pesaro 
jmd Ceseuatico. 

These and otltcr successful services 
omtinuing to give evidence of the acti« 
vity, Mai, and ability of Capt. Duncan, 
he was selected by Lord Collingwood 
to command a squadron employed in 
guarding Sicily from an invasion then 
threatened by the Neapolitan usuq)or ; 
but the Mercury, on l)eing surveyed, 
was found to be too defective for further 
Mtive service, or even to go home at 
that 9ca«in of the year. Circumstances, 
however, rendering it necessary for all 
the ofiective ships on the station to be 
retained, Capt. Duncan received ordors 
to take diarj^ of the trade then col- 
lecting at Malta, the whole of which he 
escorted in safety to the Downs, 
where ho arrived, after a tempestuous 
passage, in Feb. 1810. The Mercury 
was paid off at Woolwich shortly after 
her arrival. 

In Jime fotlowine Capt. Duncan was 
appointed to the imperieuse, a fine 
gun frigate, of which lie assumed the 
command at Gibraltar on the 22d Sept. 
In May 1811 the Imperieuse and Re- 
sistance were detached to Algiers in 



quest of two French frigates ; but, ttol 
meeting them, Capt. Duncan was ob- 
liged to content himself with obtaining 
the relea-se of a Cephalunian brig, which 
Iiad iK-en carried into Tripoli. He was 
afterwards sent on two ^ort cruises 
under the orders of Captains Hiackwuod 
and Dundas, during which he assisted 
at the capture of ten merchant vessels. 
With the exception of these three trips, 
he was constantly attached to the in* 
sliore squadron (tfC I'oulon for upwards 
of nine mnntl», a very irlcwme service 
to ati olKcer of his enterprising spirit. 
At length, in July, Sir £. Pellew re- 
lieved him from his mortifying Mtuation 
by sending him on a i^oial iiervice to 
Naples. 

In Oct 1811 Capt. Duncan eap» 
turod tliree gun-boats and destroyed a 
fort, near the town of Bo&Utano, in the 
Gulf of Salerno ; and in the following 
month, seconded by the Thames, and 
g.ffl of the f)'2d regiment procured from 
Sicily, effected the important service of 
capturing or sinking ten gtm-boats, and 
destroying a fort and two batteries in 
the fort of Palimiro. He continued 
actively employctl until the defects of 
the Imperieuse obliged him to return 
to Port Mahon ; and during her repairs 
be received an appointment to ttic Re- 
sistance and was at the same time 
offered the Undaunted, another beau- 
tiful fngnte of the same class ; but whilst 
this choice was under consideration, he 
received an e^iistle from hucrew, which, 
at the same time that it is highly ho- 
noutablc to hi<; professional and personal 
character, is an amusing and very charae- 
teristi(r specimen of the tone of feeling 
prevailing in the generous bosoms of 
British tars', when oontt^nted and con- 
fiding in tlicir officers : 

** Sir, — Being informed you are going 
to fare us, we have taken the Hlicrty, at 
the unanimous request of all hands, to re- 
turn you our most grateful thanks for 
your ccmttnued goodness and indulgence 
to us since we have had the happiness of 
being under your conmiand. \'our 
continued attention to our ootnfort« is 
more than we ever experienced in any 
ship, and more tlian we pnmbty can do 
with any other Captain. From grati*. 
tude for your past goo<lness to us, we 
humbly hope our best services will 
still be exerted imder your command, 
and hope you will not lam us. Every 
one is praying for your continuance 
with us. We humbly l)eg to say, that 
we will fight and fpeil the last drqp of 
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our blood uadef your conomand, more 
willingly than any other sliip's com- 
p<uiy up here will do, and only wish we 
Itad the oppertunity of convincing you 
by the capture of any two Frineh fri- 
gates that we might be lucky enough 
to fall in with, and in as short a time 
And as much to your satisfaction as any 
other frigate pomlly could do; for in 
lighting under your cuiuinaiid we fight 
under a Captain to whom we owe eter- 
nal gratitude, and to whom we have the 
strongest attachtnent. We humbly beg 
pardon for the liberty we have taken, 
and remaiMf with the greatest respect 
and duty, Sir, your very humble ser- 
vants, Thk Ship's Compawy or 

THE ImPEBIKUSE." 

Tliis gratifying epistle induced Capt. 
Duncan to continue in the Imperieiise, 
and he was intrusted with the command 
of a squadron consisting of tlm!e frigates 
and two brigs, employed in watching 
the Neapolitan marine. He returned 
with the Imperieusc to England in July 
1 K 1 4 ; and immediately on his arriviil 
was appointed to the Glasgow, a new 
frigate, mounting ^ guns, in which he 
conveyed liis uncle Viscount Melville 
(then first Lord of the Admiralty) from 
.Portsmouth to Plymouth, and then 
cruised between Scilly and Cape Finis- 
tcrre until the concluMon of tJie war 
with America. He afterwards, on the 
escape of Buonaparte from Elba, was 
sent to cruise oflf the coast of La Vendee, 

'and then across the Bay of Biscay. 
71ie Glaagow was paid off at Chatham 
Sept. L 1815 ; and. Great Britain 
being then at peace with all the world, 
Capt. Duncan remained for some time, 
like the greater part of his profession^ 
out of employment. 

However, in June 1818, he was ap- 
pointed to tlic Litley of 5Q gims, which 
conveyed Jx>rd Bcresford from Ports- 

* mouth to TJsbon, and then proceede<l on 
an anti-piratical crui!»e round tlie West 
India islands. In the autum of 1819 

. «he was atteiulant on the Prince Regent 
In his aquatic excursion in the neigh- 
bourhood of S))itliead, and his Royal 
HiglMiess was pleased to say that he 
never set^n a ship that pleased him 

^'so much before." She subsequently 
conveyed Sir Charles Bagot, liis Ma- 
jesty's Aml>assador to St. Petersburgh, 

j^froin Yannouth to Cronstadt ; and was 
next sent witli the Active frigate, under 
sealed orders, to Naples, where she 

" remained from Oct. 1820 to Feb. 1821. 
Capt. Duncan was then dispatched to 



Lisbon on an Important »pcfet^sei\4oCy 
and whilst there received the thanks of 
the Cortes for his exertions in sub- 
duing a fire which had brokon «ut'iR 
one of the public buildings. In Aug. 
and Sept. 1821 the LiflTey was again in 
attendance on the King, whom she 
accompanied first to Irebuid and after- 
wards to Calais. On her return from 
tlte latter service she w^ paid off. 

Captain Duncan was fi>r a ahoK 
time Storekeeper of the Ordnance, but 
we believe he held that office only dur- 
ing the last brief aduiinistration of Sir 
R. Peel. In December 1834 he was 
nominated a Knight Commander of the 
Guelphic Order, and received the 
honour of Knighthootl. 

Sir Henry Duncan married, April 23i 
1823, Mary Simson, daughter of the 
late Captain James Coutts Cravrford, 
R.N., and grand-daughter of the late 
Alexander Duncan of Rcstabig Houses 
near Stirling, Esq. By this lady, who 
iiurvives him, he had issAie two sons and 
one daughter; L Adam Alexander; 
2m. Anne Mary ; and, 3. Henry Robert, 
who died soon af^er his birth in 1831. 

liis mortal remains were interred in 
the cemetery in the Harrow Road. 
The funeral was attended by the Earl 
of Camperdown, Admirals Sir W. Par- 
ker, Douglas, and White ; Captains 
Sir T. Trowbridge, Sir J. PecheU, Sir 
David Dunn, SirJames Gordon, Bowles, 
Ryder, Burton, Walpole, Simons ; 
Colonel Fox, &c. — PrineiptUly abridged 
from MarshaWs Royal Natal Biogra" 
phy. 



F. 

FRERE, William, Esq. D. C. L., 
of Dungate", Cambridgeshire, Serjeant- 
at-Law, and Master of Downing Col- 
lege, Cambridge; May 25, 1336; at 
Downing College ; aged 60. 

Serjeant Frere was the 5th, but 4th 
surviving son of John Frere, Esrj. (M.P. 
for Norwich, 1799), of Roydon in Nor- 
folk, and of Finningham in Suffolk, and 
Jane his wife, daughter and heiress of 
John Hookham, Esq., of Beddington 



* Dungate is the name of a fiupm- in 

the parish of Swaffham BuII)eokf b^ 
longing to Downing College, upon 
which Mr. Serjeant Frere kid oiit 
some money in rqiaifG^ by whici} he 
built a FDom for music. 
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Mr. Bnmf, and wm bom 28th Nov. 

His eldest brother is the pre- 
uaU Kt. Hon. John Hookbam Frere, 

md Bartholomew is the Gth son. 

lie was eduiiaUjil at Eton, and after, 
wards udiuitteil of Trinity College, Cam. 
bri<lgt!y where be passed a highly distin. 
guiabcd academical career, as did his 
broti)cr Bartliolomuw. He obtained 
Sir WUIiam Browne's medal for the 
Greek Ode in 1796, and for the Epi- 
gmvm in tiiat year and the following ; 
in 1796 be wiis also elected Craven 
•riiolar; ia 1798 he took bis bachelor's 
degree as fifth Senior Optime, and ob* 
tained ilm CUauceUor'« medal ; and in 
1800 he was elected Fellow of Down- 
ing College. He proceeded M. A. 
1801, D. C. L. by Uoyal Mandjite, 
May 21a 18^5, and was admitted ud 
tmmUm m the Univeruty of Oxford in 
1834. 

The inscrijjtion on Nelson's Monu- 
ment on Yariiu)uth Deueb is said to 
have been written by Serjeant Frere. 

On the 28tfa May 1802 he was 
called to tlie bar by the Hon. Society of 
Lincoln's Inn, and in Easter term 
1809 he became a Seijeant-at-Law. 
He was one of the Chairmen of the 
Morfuik General Quarter Sessions. 
' In 1812 he was elected JMaster of 
Downing College, and in 1819 he offi 
ciated as Vice- Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Ciunbridgc. 

- He was chosen Recorder of Bury, 
Suffolk, in 1814, which he resigned in 
1826, when he retired from tiie bar. 

Mr. Serjeant Frere married, IVIay 
4th, 1810, Mary, the only daughter of 
Brampton Gurdon Dillingham, Esq., 
of Letton, Norfolk, and Grundisburgh, 
SiiflTolk, and half-sister to the present 
TheophOus Tbornhaugh Gurdon, Esq. 
By her he had a fiunily of six or seven 
chiidren. 

, Serjeant Frere, though no doubt a 
sound lawyer, was by no means a good 
orator* He always seemed at a loss for 
words to express his ideas, and was 
therefore hesitating and very slow. 

Of Mr. Frere's two daughters, Jane, 
tha elder, married Sir John Orde, Bart. 
m^Clmtitman'n Muyaziue. 

FRY, Edward, M. D., Dec 22j 18.*}5 ; 
at Dalhy Terrace, City Road; at an 
advaiieed age. 

> Tliis gentleman was one of the Soci- 
.pty of Friends. He was originally 

bred to the medical profession, but was 
suvti genially known a» an enuoeut*. 



and pprliaps the most learned, tyi>e- 
fouuder of bis time. His foundery was 
in Type Street, Chiswell Street, llie 
substructure of the establishment (jis 
we leaan from a circular issued by Dr. 
Fry in 1828, on his making known bis 
wi&li to retire from business,) was laid 
about 1764, commencing with improved 
ixuitations of Bahkerville's founts, in all 
sizes ; but tliey did not meet with en- 
couragement from the printers, whose 
offices were generally stored with the 
CiLslon founts, Ibrmed after the Diiteii 
models. Dr. Fry tlicrefore commenced 
his imitation of the Chiswell Street 
Foundery, established by the celebrated 
Wm. Caslon, which be completed at a 
vast expense, and with very satisfactory 
oneouragemont. But at this peziot^ 
wluit the Doctor calls **a rude, per- 
nicious, and most unclassical innova- 
ting system" was commenced by tlie 
introduction of vr.rious fanciful letters. 
His imitations of the Baskerville and 
Caslon types were, in consequence of 
this revolution, laid by for ever ; but no 
instance occiurred to the attentive obser- 
vation of Dr. Fry, where any founts of 
book letter, on the present system, 
have been found equal in service, or 
nearly so agreeable to the reader, as the 
true Ca<^n-sbai)ed Elzevir types, and 
in this sentiment we coincide with Dr. 
F^ry. As tlie life of Dr. Fry is inte- 
resting to the public only as connected 
with his business, we venture to copy 
the remainder of the advertisement 
al)ove alluded to, for the benefit of 
some future historian of tiie uimals of 
the Type Foundery : — 

When tluit eminent printer, the 
late William Bowyer, gave instructions 
to Joseph Jackson to cut his beautiful 
Pica Greek, he used to say, * Those 
in common use were no more Greek 
than they were Englisii.' Were he 
now living it is likely he would not 
have any reason to alter that opinion. 

*• The Greeks of this Foundery were 
many of tbem made in Type Street, 
copied from those of the celebrated 
Foulis of Glasgow ; and there are two, 
a Pica and a Long Primer, on the 
Porsonian plan. The Codex Alexan- 
drinus was purchased at James's sale in. 
1782. 

*♦ Tlie Hebrews were also chiefly cut 
by Dr. Fry, subject to tlie direction 
and approbation of the most learned. 
Hebraists. 

'H^ two Arabics, Great Primer and 
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Enjg;tMit were cut from the original 
drawings uf and under the p«notud 

At ection of Dr. Wilkins, Oriental I>ibr»* 
riaii to the East India Coniimny, and 
bavo no ri?al either in beauty or cor- 
rectnem. 

The Syriac has l>een made within 
tbe last two years (1828), with till its 
trowel potnta, reduced to an English 
body, from the Double Pica of the emi- 
nent Afiseinann's edition of Ludolpb s 
Testament. 

"The KngUsh, No. L and Pica 
HHhiopics, the Pica and Long Primer 
Samaritans, were purchased at James's 
sale. The other Orientals, viz. two 
Malabarics — the Amliario— Ethiopic, 
No, 3j and Guieratteo, were all cut at 
this f«Hiadery , as was the fine cullcc- 
ynn of Blades, or pointed Gothics, 
flveept the English, No. 1^ Pica, No. 
2j I^otig Primer, No 1^ and Brevier, 
which were collected l>y tlie late John 
James, lliere is good authority for 
believing that this Pica Ulnck, No. 2, 
wa*^ once the property of William Cax- 
ton ; Dr. Fry ha^-ini; rccut for u reprint 
of a work published by that celebrated 
man all the contractions and accented 
tetters exhibited in tlie si)ecimen-.book. 

"Tlie Occidental's as termed by 
Moxon, Mores, and others, vu. the 
Saxons, Hibernians Germa«i, and Rtis- 
taan, were ali>o produced at llus foun« 
dery, as were the two Plein Chanta 
Old the Psalm Music. 

** TTie Great Primer Script, which, it 
must lie acknowledged, is the ?te plus 
mltra of every effort of the letter foun- 
der in imitation of writing, was made 
Ibr the pro^irietor by the celebrated 
Firmtn Didot at Paris; the matrices 
nre of steel, and the impressions from 
the punches sunk in iydaid silver 

We regret to lea« n that Dr. Fry 
Mtired from business with a very slender 
pro\'ision. He was an old member of 
the Company of Stationers. In 1799 
he published a work (in strict con- 
nexion with his profession), " Panto- 
^rapbia: containing copies of all the 
known alphabets in the world, together 
with an Ei^h&li explutuitiou of the 
pcfcnftar fonn of cadi letter; to which 
'4U^ ad(U-d 5;pecinii.'ns of all weli-auth^l- 
«icatc<l end ^langtiagfs, forming a wrai- 
Jttehcnsive Digest of Phonology," 8vo. 
This work cdntains SQQ alphabets, 
ttnongst which arc IB varieties of the 
Chaldee, and no less tlian S2 of the 
Greek.—* GentUtJuius Magazine, . 



GELL, Sir William, Knt., M.A.^ 
F. K. S., and F. S. A., a Member of ibr 
Society of DUletanti, ^c. &e. ; F^Hk 4^ 
1836 ; at Naples ; aged 52^ >. i< 

This celebrated classical antiquary 
was tlie younger son of Philip Gdl of 
Hopton, CO. Derby, Eaq. fa^ Dorothys 
daughter and co-heircsa of Wm.Milne% 
of Aldercar Park, Km^, who was so* 
condly the wife of ilioroas Blore, Esq^y 
F.S.A., the historian of Derbyshirau 
lie was nephew to Adm. Johh GeU|^ 
who died unmarried. His graiulfiilherv 
John Eyre, Esq., took the n<unc of Geli 
from his mother's fiunily, the GeUs of 
Hopton, Barts. ; and his grandmother, 
Isabella Jessop, was sister to James 
Lord Darcy of Navan, and descended 
from the ancient fiunilies of Jessop of 
Broomhall n^r Slieftield, and Swyft of 
Ilotherham, tlie history of whidi will 
be found in Hunter's liistory of UaL* 
lamshire. 

Sir William Cell was formerly F^Iow 
of Emanuel college, Cambridge, whero 
he graduated B.A. 1798, M.A. 180^ 

His learned and valuable works wore 
produced in the following order 

The Topography of Troy and its Viosm 
nity, illustrated and explained by draw- 
ings and dt^riptions. 1804. fol, , 

The Gec^raphy aud Antiquitiet of 
Ithaca. 1808. 4to. 

The Itinerary of G>eeee,with aConw 
mentary on Pausanias and Strabo, and 
an account of the mouunieuts of anti* 
quity at present existiog in that coimtry . 
1810. 4to. 

The Itinerary of the Morea; betf^^« 
particular description of that Peoin&uI% 
with a map of the routes, 1817. 8vo^ 
. Pompeiana ; or Observations upon 
the Topography, Edifices, and Orna- 
ments of Pomjxjii. By Sir William 
Gelland J, P. Gandy. Esq., 1817*ri«l^ 
Sva Second volmne, 18,^-, iisuK. It 
was this work, equally besutihd and in" 
teresting, which made his name most 
extcniiively known. > . . . i? 

Attica. 1817. folio. 
. Narrative of a Journey in the Morea* 
1823. 8vo. , .; - 

The Topt^raphy of Roiae.> i- , 

Sir William Gcll received the hiwwr 
of knigfatliood on a ratetm bom tt'tu*- 

siou to tbe Ionian islands, IMay 14; 
1 80:3. . . 
In 18fiO the late (4iieeo CaxoUoeap- 

« •■ ... i, . .1 .<• . t'^ , , •»mi: 
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pointed him one of ber Chamberlains, in 
which capacity he attended daily during 
the eitatnmation whidi was called her 

Trial " in the House of Lords. 

Subsequently to that period Wil- 
liam had resid^ altogether in Italy. He 
had a small hou!«e, surrmindwl by a plea- 
sant garden, at Rome; and a picturewjue 
residence at Naples, which reminded 
the Tiflltor of some of his own drawings 
of Pompeii. Both were the daily re- 
sort of tiie scientific and literary visi- 
tants to •* the Eternal City*' or the 
gay *' Partlienope and in his recep- 
tion room in each he was seen, sur- 
xounded by books, drawings, and inaps» 
with a guitar, from which he frequently 
drew forth pleasant discourse, and two 
or three dogs, so well bred as to be a 
source of amusement instead of annoy- 
ance to his risitors. 

Sir William Cell's residence at Naples 
was for many years rendered peculiarly 
agreeable by its vicinity to that of his 
estimable and erudite friend, the late 
Sir William Drummond, with whom he 
lived on terms of afiectiouate intimacy ; 
atid whose death, which took place at 
Home in 1837, he deeply lamented. 
The Hon. Richard Keppel Craven, 
wfac^ refined taste and amiable disposi- 
tim all acknowledge and esteem, had 
been for many years the fnend, nay, 
idnKM^t the brother, of Sir William Gell. 
He attended him with unwearying 
kindness ; cheering him when in ^ck- 
ness, and sharing his own brilliant pros- 
perity with his less fortunate friend, un- 
til he performed the last duty of follow- 
ing his remains to the grave. Never was 
there a friendship more honourable to 
tlm living and the dead. 

In 1834 Sir William Gell's in- 
Armities had increased so much that 
in was conijMjlled to give up his resi- 
dence at Home, and remain stationary 
at Naples. 

Th ose who had opportunities of appre- 
ciating the character of this amiable 
man knew not which most to ad- 
mire, — the depth and versatility of his 
erudition, the benevolent kindness of his 
heart, or the suavity of his manners. 
Suftering from the complicated tortures 
^f gout and rtieumatism, which for many 
years deprived him of the use of his 
limbs, his patient endurance of pain, 
and constant cheerfulness under it, en- 
daared him to all who knew him. 
Boience and literature had not a more 
^ievoted adherent, or more ardent ad- 
mirer. Deeply skilled in autitjuarian 



learning, the fruit of his indcfatigal40 
researches was ever at the service of 
others; and he was in every senae of 
the word a scholar and a gentleman. 

His body was interred in the English, 
burial ground at Naples. — Gentlanak'B'^ 
Magazine, 

GILLIES, Jolm, LL.D., F.R.S>, 

F. A.S., Member of many Forei^^n Su* 
cieties, and Historiographer to his Ma- 
jesty for Scotland; Feb. IS^ISSG; at 
Clapham ; in liis 90th year. 

Dr. Gillies was bom at Brechin, in 
the county of Forfar, on the 18th of 
Jan. 1747. He was educated at Gla»4 
gow, where, when under twenty years 
of age, he was choeen to teach the Greek 
class in the illness and decline of the 
then aged Professor of Greek in that 
University. He soon, however, rcsigacd 
that appointment, and came to Londooy 
with the view of making literature his 
sole pursuit ; and, in furtherance of this 
object, he spent s(Mne time on the 
Continent to acquire focility in the mo- 
dern languages. Soon after his return» 
being yet a yoimg man, that connection 
with the Hopetoun family commenced, 
to which he always ascribed much of 
the happiness and prosperity of his long 
life, tliis friend&liip having suUasted 
between them from that period without 
an intervening cloud. 

John , the second Earl of Hopetoun, 
to whom he had been introduced l)y hig 
eldest son I^ord Hope (the late Jamea 
Earl of Hopetoun), invited him to travel 
with his second son, the Hon. Henry 
Hope, and induced him to relinquish 
some honourable and lucrative literary 
engagements, by settling upon him, in 
the year 1777, an annuity for life. 
Henry Hope died abroad, and a few 
years afterwards Dr. Gillies went agaia 
to the Continent with the younger sons 
of the same Earl of Hopetoun, Jolia 
and Alexander Hope ; the former being 
the late admirable John Earl of Hop»> 
toun, better known to the worid by his 
military services as Sir John Hope, i'or 
which he was created Viscount Niddry ; 
and the latter Sir Alexander Hop^ 

G. C. B., Lieut. Governor of Chelsea 
Hospital, now living, respected and Ixv 
loved. Mr. Gillies returned with his 
companions about the year 1784, when 
he resumed bis literary labours, and 
took his degree of LL.D. previously to 
the publication of the first part of his 
Grecian History. Upon the denth of 
his friend Dr. Robertson he was a|>- 
pointed Historiographer to the King for 

G G 4- 
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Scotland. In 1 794 he married. Jle 
continued his literary industry to u late 
period of life. 

Tlic iiiririnities of aj^c showed them- 
selves principally in the wc^ikness of tlie 
lower litnhs, w]iich uiude it diUigerou.s to 
pursue his accustomed walks m crowded 
streets. I'lndin^ hiinselt' contented with 
domestic coailort, he retired allogtlier 
from the world, and settled at Clapham 
in the year 1830, where he clased a 
long and lionoured life hy a death worthy 
of it, retaining his senses to the last 
hour. lie had no disease of any kind, 
and departed without a pang, without a 
sigh, or the change of a single muscle in 
that placid countenance which, as well 
as all his words, during the last few 
weeks of rapid decline, had shown a 
mind full of composure, benevolence, 
and piety. 

■I'he following is a list of the works of 
Dr. Gillies: — 

Orations of IsiTrates and those of 
Lyslas, translated ; with some account 
of their lives, and a discourse on the 
history, manners, and character of the 
Greeks, from the conclusion of the Pelo- 
poncssian war to the battle of Cluerouea, 
1778, 4to. 

History of Ancient Greece, its colo- 
oies and conquests, from the earliest 
times till the division of the Macedonian 
Empire in the East ; including the his- 
tory of philosophy, literature, and tlie 
fine arts. 1 786. two vols. 4to, and four 
vols. 8vo. 

View of the reign of Frederic II. of 
Prussia, with a parallel between tliat 
Prince and Philip IL of IVlacedon. 
1789. 8vo. 

Aristotle's Ethics and Politics, com- 
prising his practical philosophy, trans- 
lated from the Greek ; witli notes, the 
critical history of his life, and a new 
analysis of his speculative works. 1797, 
two vols. 4to. Second edition, 1804, 
two vols. 8vo. 

Supplement to the Analysis of Aris- 
totle's Speculative Works. 1804. 4to. 

Historj' of the World from Alexander 
to Augustus. J 807-10. two vols. 4 to. 

Translation of Aristotle's llhetoric. 
1 82li. — GetUkimns Magtiziue, 
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• HALL, Colonel Robert ; Jan 10^ 
1836; ai Chelsea; in the 8vJd year of hi* 
age. 

Coiooel Hall entered tU^ se;i:>icc 43 



Ensign by purchiiM in the 72d regit 
ment in 1780, and diortly after jqinud 
that regiment at Gibndlarr w\m^}m 
coiithiued to scr>-e during the cut ire re* 
miiiiiing period ol' tlie memurahle (dege« 
lleturning tlience on the treaty of peact* 
being signed in 1 783, he was, ra* 
duction of the establishment, jilaeed on 
huli" j>ay. He ai'ierwaidj, ekcUanged 
into the 39th regiment, in which .bs 
purchased a lieutenancy, and served £(Nt 
several years. 

In 1793 he raised an independeol 
company, and was attaclied for a short 
period to tlie 25th regiiueut. loi Tg^ 
he embodied an entire regiment fbr 
service witiiin tl>e United Kingdom, 
and which service he perfected iikibe 
unprecedented sliort spao« of eleven 
weeks from the date €>f receiving the 
order, displaying an activity of mind 
and energy of Character that have .sei« 
dom been surpassed. lumiediately up* 
on tlie completion of the ri^iinent^ 
thencefortli denominated tlio Devon- 
sliire and Cornwall Fendbles, it mti 
ordered on active service to Ireland, 
where it devolved upon its Coloncl io 
mould and discipline tliis crude maa^ of 
heterogeneous materials. The ref^menC 
served in Irelajid from the comtueno54 
ment of 1795 till Uie middle of 1802, 
embracing tiie entire period of the . last 
unha))py rebellion, with credit and effi- 
ciency, having frequently received the 
marked commendations of the General 
Officers in command of districts. The 
present General, the Hon. W. JVL 
Maitland, was its Lieut. CoL 

The regiment returned to England 
in 1802, when, on the reduction of tbe 
army consequent on the recent peace, i| 
was disbanded. 

In 1802 Colonel IlaU submitted to 
the Government a plan for cultivating 
the waste lands of the United Kingdom, 
by means of the military then about to 
be disembodied. His design was to 
retain those forces in eoneeiitrt(l«l 
masses, locate them, by eucaaaiv* 
ments under canvass, until their 
own labour sboidd lurve coustnictcd 
huts, a single summer sufficing for this 
purpose, under their officers on exttm* 
sive ranges of uncidtivated district ssuch, 
for instance, as Kxmoor and Danoioor ; 
and while their eflicicuiy for tlie defence 
of the kingdom miglit have been pre- 
served, the principal portion of their 
time was to be devoted to the cultiv»> 
tion and enclosure of these lands, th« 
ipfjlivatioa of road i;uiumuiu^-ati()i» 



tttfough tlictn, 9tt. Thus It vns cnknr- 
latiMl that a very few years wuuld nut 
only have rendered those lands produce- 
tlvc, nnd repaid the outlay, but would 
riso have returned a very considerable 
overplus revenue to the nation. If 
some sueh plan had been adopted, the 
country would not now be burthened 
with its army of pensioners of not fewer 
than eighty-two thousand men, iibsbrb- 
ing something over a million of revenue. 

A great proportion of these men, at 
tbe time of blunting pensioners, were 
ttSI efficient as labourers, and, in lieu 
of penaons to continue for life, they 
anight Imve received a re;?nlalcd quan- 
tity tit' the lund tlius brought under 
cukiTation. This plan even still might 
not be unworthy of being worked out 
into a practical system. 

Colonel Hall lost one son in the ser- 
vice, a Lieutenant in the Koyal Welsh 
Fusileers^ killed at tlie battle of Albuera 
in 1811, and another, a Midshipman 
in the navy, drowned at sea. Three 
daugliters and four sons are left to 
mourn the loss of this veteran officer. — 
VtiiUd Survice Jouruul, 

HAWKINS, Miss Lxtitia Matilda ; 
Novv 22, 1835 ; in the seventy-seventh 
year of her age. 

Tuis lady was the daughter of Sir 
John Hawkins, well known to the 
literary world as the author of a history 
of the science and practice of music, 
and as the editor of the works of 
Dr. Johnson, to which he prefixed a life. 
Siie was early distinguished by her love 
of literature, and by her talents and the 
large stock of information which she 
liad amassed, lliese qualities, so amia- 
ble and so res}iectnble in themselves 
were accompanied with the deepest 
sense of mural and religious duty, and 
the firmest belief in the truths of Chris- 
tianity. Sl»e is known as* the authoress 
of *• Tlie Countess and Gertude." — 
Hosanne and Heralinc," works 
which have produced from some of the 
most wortJiy and exemplarj' men of the 
present age the most gratifying appro- 
bation, as calculated to promote, in no 
ordinary degree, the interests of piety 
and benevolence. And to the latest 
hour of her life, when the allurements 
of this world are in the e)'es of those 
who contemplate them losing their value, 
it was a source of comfort to her that 
in no instance had she written solely 
for thoughtless amusement, but in nil 
her writings had proposed to herself 
some useful object ; and it may with 



truth be said, that her life was' a regu- 
lar and consistent example of those 
duties which her writings inculcawd; 
After several years or severe sutrerir^, 
borne with the greatest patience ana 
resignation, she departed tills life 
in perfect charity with all tljc world, 
and in firm reliance on the merits of the 
Redeemer. — Private Commun icution . 

HOPE, Lieut. General Sir .lohn, 
G*£L1L Colonel of the 72d High- 
landers ; in August 1 83C ; at his seat 
in Scotland; aged 2L 

He was bom July 15^ 17G5, the 
second son of John Hope, Esq. (a 
grandson of the first Earl of Hopetoun), 
by Mary, only daughter of Eliab Bre- 
ton, of Norton, co. Northam})ton, and 
Forty-hDl, Enfield, Esij. and Mary, 
daughter and co-heiress of Sir William 
WoLstcnholmc, of Forty-hill, Bart. He 
was younger brother to the present 
Right Hon. Charles Hojie, Lord Pre- 
sident of the Court of Session in Scot« 
land, and elder brother to the late Vice- 
Admiral Sir William Johnstone Hoiie^ 
G. C. B. 

In Nov. 1778 he was appointed a 
cadet in Gen. Houston's regiment of 
the Scots Brigade, then serving in 
Holland, and after being drilled, &c. 
went through the subordinate ranks of 
corporal and serjeant ; and in Dec. 
1 779, received an Ensigncy in the same 
regiment, then quartered in Bcrgen- 
op-Zoom; he marched with ittoMacs- 
trecht, where he continued till August 
1781, and then returned home. Tlie 
26th of April 1782, he obtained a com- 
pany, and again joined his regiment at 
Maestrecht. Having quitted the Dutch 
service, he was, with other officers in 
similar situations, placed by the King 
on half-pay. 

On the 29th Sept. 1 787, he obtained 
a company in the 60th foot, and in 
December of tliat year was sigain placed 
on half-pay. In June 1788 he was 
appointed to a troop in the 13th Light 
Dragoons; and in Nov. 1792 Aid-de- 
Camp to Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Erskine^ 
with whom he went to Flanders early 
in 1793. >. 

He served the campaign of t!iat and 
tlie following year, mid was present at 
all the actions in which the cavalry 
were engaged. In 1795 he returned 
to England with Sir William, who died 
in March of that year. On the 25th 
March he was promoted to a majority 
in the 2Sth Light Dragoons; and on 
the 20th Feb. 1796, to a Lieut.- 
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Coloneloy. In April £allowinf^ he em- 
barked with hi« regiment for the Cape, 
vhere )ie remained until the regiment 
was drafted ; in 'Jan. 1799 he arrived 
in England. In April following he 
was n])pointed to the d7th Foot; and 
in Ve\), 1 800, sailed to join that regi- 
ment at St. Vincent's. He renoained 
in the West Indies till Nov. 1804, 
when he returned hunie and exchanged 
into the 60th. On the Ist Jan. 1805 
he received the rank of Colonel, and 
was placed on the Staff as Assistant 
Adjutant-general in North Britain. At 
the close of that year he was appointed 
Deputy Adjutant-general to the expe- 
dition destined for the Baltic, under 
Lieut.- General Lord Cathcart, but the 
troops being recalled, this officer did 
not proceed on that expedition, but 
returned to his StaflPat Edinburgh. In 
May 1807 he was again appointed 
Deputy Adjutant-general to the forces 
going up the Baltic, under the same 
officer, and did duty as such. He was 
present at the siege and capture of 
Copenhagen. In April 1808 he was 
appointed Brigadier- General on the 
Stair in North Britain, and subse- 
quently Deputy Adjutant-general to 
the forces in that country ; on the S5th 
July 1 810 Major General, and placed 
on the Statt" of the Severn District ; 
from whence, in 1812, he was removed 
to that of the army under Lord Wel- 
lington in the Peninsula. He was 
present at the battle of Salamanca, for 
which he bad the honour of wearing a 
medal. 

He was subsequently placed on the 
staffs of Ireland and of North Britain, 
where he continued until hb appoint- 
ment to the rank of LieuL- General the 
I2th Aug. 1819. 

Sir John Hope was twice married. 
By his first wife, to whom he was 
united Sept. SOi 1806, and who died 
March 15, 1813, he had issue three 
daughters : L Mary Anne ; 2> Char- 
lotte, married to L. Mackinnon, Esq. ; 
a, Margaret Sophia. Sir John married 
eecondly, April 21_j 1814, Jane- Hester, 
daughter of John Macdougall, Esq., 
tmd by that lady, who survives him, he 
had five sons and five daughters: 4* 
-Anne Louisa; 5a John Thomas, an 
Ensign in the 7 2d foot; fi. Henry 
Philip ; "L Archibald Campbell, who 
died in 1826, aged seven; 8. Emily 
Jane, who died in 1824, !^ed four ; 2. 
'sAdrian Duncan, who died in 1826, 
aged fbur ; m Jahc BitOifon, who died 



in 1826, in her third year ; LL CharlifS 
William ; L2^ Matilda Maxwell, who 
died an iniiunt in 1828; and L5* anotlica 
daughter bom in 1830. — Ho^ AftW- 
ttuy CaJemdur, , 

K. 

KNAPP, Jerome Wiffiam, Esq., 
D. C. L., Barrister at Law, of Stone 
Buildings, Lincoln's Inn ; May 1 8| 
1836 ; at Leesons, Chtselhurst, the seat 
of his uncle Lord Wynford ; aged 33» 

He had been actively engaged in his 
professional duties until Saturday after- 
ttoon» when he rode to Leesoi>s from 
London. On the following day he was 
attacked by scarlet fever, and before 
Wednesday morning he expire<l. 

He was the eldest son of Jerome 
William Knapp, Esq., D. C.L., Barris- 
ter at Law and Bencher of the Middle 
Temple. His grandfather, Jeroiae 
Knapp, Esq., was also a Barrister at 
Law, and was Treasurer of the Middle 
Temple. Hb great-grandtather, Jerome 
Knapp, Esq., of Haberdashers' Ilall, 
was in 1724 appointed under the Great 
Seal of Great Britain a member of tke 
Lieutenancy of the city of London. 
He died Dec. 25, 174a 

The subject of this memoir was bcrv 
on the 33d Jan. 1803, and m 1816 wa* 
elected a Fellow of St. John's Collegw, 
Oxford, as kin to Sir Thomas White 
the founder, by virtue of his descent 
from his grandmother. Miss SaraJi 
Noyes, (the wifb of Jerome Knapp, 
Esq.) who was descended from the 
Buckeridges and Kibblewhitcs, 

Mr. Knapp took his Bacfaeloi^s de. 
gree with honours at the early age of 
17, and in due course obtained his 
degrees of M.A. and D.C.L. He also 
retained his fsllowship to time of 
his death, when he was one of the 
Senior Fellows. 

In Feb. 1826 he was called to the 
Bar, haying previously been a dmi tted a 
member of the Middle Temple. 

In 1829 he published " Reports of 
Cases argued and determined before 
the Committeus of His Majesty's Most 
Honourable Pri^'y Council in 1833, 
conjointly with another gentleman at 
the Bar, ** Cases of Controverted Ekis- 
tions," which have been continued 
down to July 1835; and, in 1H34, a 
second volume of his Cases before the 
Privy Council, f * ^ ; • - . n i' - . 

Tu t«l«nts dbow 6ie ortlniary ^egre* 
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AAr. Ktiapp added a ffreat thirst after 
knowledge of every description, ivith 
unwearied assiduity in the attainment 
0f it ; an<l the result was, of course, 
correi^ponding to such quaMcatians. It 
may be doubted whether he has left his 
equal at the Bar in an acquaintance 
with the native laws of India, to which 
his attention had for some short time 
been directed. Endowed by nature 
%Hth a ina«!t amiable disposition, he 
added to it an integrity of life which 
increases the low of his relations and 
friends at his sudden and early death, 
but which ought at the same time to 
diminish tb^ regret. He died un- 
married, and was buried in a vault of 
his ancestors (the Colletts and How- 
land^), at St. Magnus, London Bridge. 
— Gewlfc»i«7*'5 Magazine. 
' KNIGHTON, Sir William, Bart., 
G.C.H., Reoeiver General and a Special 
Commi<sRioner for managing the :iifairs 
^the Duchy of Cornwall, and Rec. Gen. 
of the Duchy of Lancaster; Oct. 11, 
I83fi:; in Stratford Place ; in his fiOthyear. 

Sir William Knighton originally 
entered the medical profession as an 
apprentice to ao apothecary of Tavis- 
toclc, and after a residence of a few 
months in London returned to that 
town to settle as a general practitioner, 
^niis however not proving agreeable to 
his taste, or satisfactory to his ambition, 
he soon returned to London and settled 
as an aoooucheur. The College of 
Physicians having admonbhed him fiur 
practising as a physician without a 
degrw, he went to Edinburgh, where 
be remained two seasons and then, 
having obtained a degree from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was admitted 
a licentiate. 

From this time he remained in Lon- 
don until 1819, when he accompanied 
the Marquis Wcllesley to Spain, and 
returned with him when tlic mission 
was at an end. On this nobleman 
fetirtng fVom office, he asked his late 
Majesty to appoint Knighton one of his 
physicians. Soon after this he became 
.'OcqQainted with Sir John M'Mahon, 
by whom he was speedily admitted to 
terms of intimacy, and they continue<l 
on the most confidential footing until 
Che death of the latter, who nuMie Sir 
William his executor. Among the 
papers which thus came into his pos- 
seesion were some relating to certain 
- private ailairs of the late King. Instead 
of endeavouring to turn this circnm- 
sUitce to any prv&tableaccauot, KnigU* 



ton instantly carried the <locijmenti Co 

Carlton House, and placed them at 
once, witliout comment Of condition* in 
the hands of the rightful owner. From 
that hour may be dated his admission 
to royal fiivour. The Prince Eegent, 
struck at once with the importance of 
the benefit and with the delicate maimer 
in which it had been conferred, a}>* 
pointed Knighton to an important 
ofHce in the Duohy of Cornwall ; on 
the 1st Jan, 1813 raised him to a l)aro- 
netage, and at a later period presented 
him with the grand cross of tlM 
Guelphic Order, 

His reputation was now at its sentth* 
and his business continued very exten-^ 
sive until the removal of Sir Benjamin 
Bloomfield, whohad succcotled Sir Jolm 
M'MalHHi in the ollice of Private Se* 
cretary. On tlie elevation of this gen- 
tleman to the peerage, and his mission 
to Sweden, Sir William Knighton, who 
had previously been a frequent vistitur, 
now became an inmate at Carlton Palais 
and was invested with the offices of 
Private Secretary aiui Privy Purse— 
appointments which he retained uniU 
the death of George the Fourth. 

Before his connectioji with the Court 
Sir William Knighton practised cliieflyj) 
though not exclusively, as an accoucheur* 
He is said to have been extremely cau- 
tious of his reputation — always calling 
in additi(mal advice whenever tliere was 
any manifest danger, and succeeded in 
amassing a very laige fortune by his 
ori^nal profession. From the time of 
his accepting tlie appointments ujbuve 
mentionedf he, of course, wholly aban- 
doned practice ; but he still retained an 
intimacy with several members of the 
medical proCessiont some of whom were 
indebted to him for many acts of kind- 
ness and consideration. 

Sir William Knighton was unquc»> 
tionably a man of excellent talents, but 
he was still more conspicuous for his 
fine sagacity and knon-ledge of the 
world. His success in Ui'e was remarka- 
ble, and such was at one time his interest 
at Court that it is quite certain he 
might have commanded almost any thing 
which the highest iuHueuce 'u\ the eia- 
pire could bestow ; yet he never atiow^ 
himself either avaricious or greedy, of 
honours. He was scrupulously punc- 
tilious in all the observanceji a^d 
etiquettes of society; but, amid thie 
polish which his manners and character 
receive<l from the circumstances into 
which he wa» throwu> \\» i4iU. {etiUiuxl 
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tmlmpalrcd the imprens of his taiAf 

friendsliip*;. 

He hacl latterly suflTered from cmbar- 
rassment of breathing and (>|rpression 
about the chest, which proved to be 
dependeat upon enlargement of the 
heart, and ended in dro|>sical effiiMon 
intO'the right pleiira and perica'rdium, 
which proved fatal. 

Sir William Knighton married Doro« 
tbca, daughter of Capt. James Hanrker, 
R.N., by whoTU he has left issue one 
daughter, Dtirothea, married in 1 829 to 
ber cousin- gerumn Capt. Michael Sey- 
nxnir, ILN., third son of the late Rear 
Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, Bart., 
and K.C«B. (by Jane, third datighter 
of Capt. Hawker), and one son, now 
Sir William Wellesley Knighton, Bart., 
boim in 1811. — Medical Gazette. 

^ L. 

r 

LEYCESTER, Hugh, Esq., 
LL. D., one of his Majesty*s Counsel, 
and a Bencher of the Middle Temple; 
Jan. 2i 1 836 ; in New Street, Spring 

Garden<5; a^od Bl± 

Mr. Leycester was the fourth son of 
Ralph Leycester of Toft in Cheshire, 
Esq., by Katharine, daughter and co- 
heiress of Edward Norris of Speke, 
CO. I^ncaster, Est]. His nephew, Ralph 
Leycester, Esq., of Toft, was formerly 
M. P. for Shaftesbury. 

lie was educated at Eton, (where his 
brother-in-law. Dr. Norbury. was one 
ef the Fellows, and his nephew, the 
Rev. Thomas George Leyce!?ter, at a 
subsequent period, one of the Asrtistant 
Masters, and then Fellow of King's,) 
and some of his Latin poetry will be 
found in the " Musa; Etoncnses." He 
was afterwards a lay Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
«.A. 1771, M.A. 1774, LL.D. 1782; 
afid, 8Ub<iequently wa^ for some time one 
0f the Counsel of the University. 
Hitving entered himself as a student of 
flitf Middle Tcmfilc, he was cfdled to the 
Bar by timt Hon. Society June 30^ 
1775, wai» in 1795 appointed a King's 
GMmselj and in I SOS one of the Judges 
of Assixe for the counties of Caernarvon, 
Anglesea, and Merioneth. 
- On the death of Foster Bower, Esq. 
kt 17 — i ■ Ml*. Leycester was dected 
R.eeorder of Cliester, and he subse- 
quently succeeded Sir Richard Perryn 
as Vice ChaTnl>erlaiii of the County 
Palatine. The rc(!ordershq> he re- 
^gned^in M14. . i i. . > , .. - * t. . ■- 



At the general clectioQ in- 'ISQS'Jaff 
was returned to Parliament asfOne -rf 
the burgesses for Milbourue Port, for 
which be was rcchosen in 1806 and 
1807, and sat till the dissoludon bk 
1812. Haring been elected by ballot 
a member of the Committee of twenty- 
one, appointed to examine the report of 
tlte Naval Commissioners in oonnectioa 
with the administratiou of Lord Mel4 
ville as Treasurer of the Kavy, be^ sraa 
elected its Chairman, and in tiiat apan 
city delivered an account of its proceed- 
ings to the House. He made a long 
speech on the subject of Lord MeiTitie^ 
prosecution, on the 12th June 1805^ 
when he opposed Mr. Whitbread's mo- 
tion for an impeaclimeut, considering 
that his Lordship had already axperienoed 
sufficient punislunent ; but on the 25th 
of tlie same month IVIr. leycester him* 
self moved an impeachment, as a more 
proper as well as more dignified moda 
of procedure than the recurrence to a 
criminal prosecution. Mr. Fox moved 
the order of the day, and on tbedivisioa 
the numbers were ■ -.n 

For Mr. Leycester 's motion.. Igft i 
For the Ameudment LAS > 

Majority ^ 2a i 
Mr, Leycester retired from Parlia- 
ment at the dissolution of 1812. He 
was never married. — G€ntle$nan'» MoffOm 
zine. I 
LISTON, the Right Hon. Sir Ro* 
bcrt, G. C. B., a Privy Coimciilor, and 
late Ambassador at Constantinople f 
Jidy 15i 1836, at his seat, Bflilbum 
Tower, near Edinburgh ; in his 94ftb 
year. 

Sir Robert Liston was tiie fm»h» lit 

the diplomatic body, it w believed* 
throughout Europe. It is little more 
than ten years since Sir Robert retived 
from public life, the last appointmeat 
which ho held having licen that of liis 
Majesty's representative at the C'otirt of 
the Ottoman Porte. He was swora • 
Privy Councillor March 26^ 1812, and 
invested with the insignia of a Oraud 
Cross of the Bath, Oct. 21, 181«. . > 
The last years of a life sodietinguiiihed 
and so protracted were in ewry way 
worthy of its brighest periods^. Witli 
an entire freedom from ostentation, and 
in the enjoyment of imiversal estccmi 
Sir Robert was distinguished by the 
unifonn urbanity of his dcportn^ent, 1^ 
activity in the promotion of every good 
work, and by an enlightened regard for 
the intei*est8 of the poor iit km nci|^ 
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liotithood, who will lonp Heplore his 
lt)S5. Sir liobert had the misfortune to 
hitib Lady List on about six years ago, 
and has left no issue — Gentleman '$ 

MACKINNON, Colonel Daniel, 
Liottt. Colonel in command of the 
CoMstream Guards; June 22^ 1836; 
in llortftml Street, "May Fair ; aged KL 

Stn^lar instances have occurred of 
nidividuals exposed to the greatest 
daogers escaping them entirely. If 
the risks incurred and the dangers en- 
countered by this oihcer were eiiume- 
lated it might appear rather extraordi- 
nary that we should have to record his 
death at the present time, after so many 
years have elapsed since the gallantry 
of Britons achieved those victories which 
wqU be the wonder and exultation of 
their descendants. 

Daniel Mackinnon, a name equally 
known and beloved by every officer who 
served in tire Peninsular cam- 
paigns and at Waterloo, was born in 
1791, being the second son of the late 
A^'iUiam Maekinnon, the chief head or 
laird of an ancient clan of that name in 
the Western Highlands of Scotland. 
At tlie age of fourteen he was gazetted 
as an Knsign in tlie Coldstream, in 
which re<j;inient he remained the entire 
of his remaining life, and of which he 
bad been Commanding Officer for 
some years. From the moment the 
youn^ Ensign joined the regiment he 
was peculiarly noticed by his brother 
officers, and beloved by all ranks for 
tliose qualities which he possessed in a 
iiingular degree, of good- nature, bravery, 
and activity. Shortly after he joined, in 
1806, the regiment was oniercd to 
Bremen, to make part of the expedition 
at that time fitting out by U»is country 
to cooperate with the Prussians and 
«tber allies against Napoleon. In this 
expedition little scope wa.s given to the 
sons of Britain to show themselves, as 
they did not get sight of an enemy. 
After the return of Uie Cf>lclstream that 
battalion to which Knsign IVIackiniion 
WBs attiiched sailed hi 1807 for Coi>en- 
bagcn, after tlie capture of that place 
returnad to Enpjland, and in 1809 
embcu-ked for the Peniusula, where it 
was brought into active servioe. Here 
the young officer, who had attained the 
rank of Lieutenant in the Guards, had 
.•a ampk held tor ilyt exervise of Uiose 



qualities that so emin<^ntly qualified 
hiui for the soldier's life. General 
Stopf ord, wlio commanded the brigade 
of Guards, ap|>ointed him his Aide<de* 
camp, and in that station he had ample 
opportunities of distinguishing himself 
at the various engagements that took 
place in the several years that our armjr 
encountered tlie French troops, and 
engaged in the various battles begin- 
ning with Talavera, and ending witli 
Toulouse, until in 1814 our victorious 
Commander ascended the Pyreuc<H^ 
and, like Hannibal on the Alps, pointed 
to liis soldiers the fertile plains o£ France 
that lay open and defenceless l>efore 
Uiem, with tJiis ditrerence, however, that 
Hannibal ravaged Italy, and Welling* 
ton preserved France. 

During these Peninsular campaigns 
the manner in which Captain Daniel 
Maekinnon won the hearts of the 
army by his bravery, and amused and 
surprised tliem by his activity, is well 
known to most of our veterans, and i| 
the subject of endless stories and interest- 
ing anecdotes. Wherever there wa$ 
danger, or the fire was tite hottest 
there, if consistent with his duty, would 
Captain Maekinnon be found. On one 
occasion when the army was passing a 
defile, and it was debouching from it* 
part of our troops found themselves 
exposed to a destructive fire, they found 
Captain Maekinnon coollj' shaving him- 
self, expi»»ed in the hottest part, 'llie 
men, encouraged at such a sight, rushed 
on and drove the French before them. 
It has been found by experience that 
nothing encourages men nunre thim 
seeing their officers coolly facing danr 
ger. In a town garrisotied by the 
French, it is reported of Davoust, wbp 
commanded, that when his men required 
encouragement he bad two officers of 
the Imperial Guard who vohmteered to 
walk with perfect sang froid on tl»e pAr 
nqiet wall, which so encouraged the 
garrison, that instead of surrendering 
they determined to .<^and out to tlio 
last extremity. Captain Maekinnon hy 
tliese acts of intrepidity, and by his 
singular good temper, which was such 
tliat he was never known to have one 
quarrel or personal dilierence with any 
man, became that universal iavoucite 
with his brother officers and the army, 
the leeullectiou of whicli may probably 
force a sigh from Uio mauly breasts ut,' 
those by whom this is. perused* , i 

When peace was concluded in 1814» 
our young olhcer attained the ira|t4i].«tf 
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Ueiiteiumt Cokmel in the army, l>ein|; 
a CapUiin in the ColdBtTcom, and foand 
himself at odod firom Captain placed 
h]^h nmongst the Li«titcnant Colonels 
in tiie regimeutp 

' When in 1815 Napoleon escaped from 
£lba, and returned again to the Tuiler- 
ies, it was e\-i<Icnt that hostilities would 
noon recommence. Karly in June 
Cokmel Mackinnon, noxious to join his 
rejl^ment, then quartered near Bruncls, 
J>roceetlofi to Hamsgate to embark, and 
not finding the vessel ready to sail as he 
expected, be put to sea in an open boat 
■with a brother officer, and next mom* 
ing they were landed at Ostcnd. He 
Was fortunate enough to arrive in suffi- 
cient time, and was ])resent at the en- 
gagements of the 16th, the 17th, and 
the ever memorable 18th of June. 

In this engagement Colonel Mackin- 
non lost three horses. In advancing 
to charge tlie enemy, leading on a por- 
tion of his regiment, he received a shot 
in the knee which killed bis horse ; in 
falling, his sword dropt from his hand, 
and he fell on a woundt'd French offi- 
cer. On recovering he told the French- 
man that as hB (Colonel Mackinnon) 
had lost his sword, he migfit take the li- 
berty of uring his opponent*^ and he 
ever after kept the French officer's 
sword. On recovering his 1^ he did 
not feel any pain or inconvenience from 
hin wound, but again mounted and led 
on his men until ordered to occupy the 
fiirm of Hugoumont, where he was 
placed with about 25Q. of the Cold- 
stream and 1st regiment of Guards. 
•Aware of the great importance of this 
^Rition, which flanked our army, the 
■Duke of Wellington sent orders to de- 
ttmd it to tlie la«rt extremity. Here the 
eonHict was dreadful. Napoleon, 
anxious to become possessed of the 
farm, ordered battalion after battalion to 
4he assault. The French pas de charge 
was heard ; tbm succeeded loud cries of 
•* Irf'Empereur recom]iensera le pre- 
mier qui avanccra,"tutd about 500 men 
would unmcdintely leap over the wall 
that surrounded the farm^yard, and at- 
tempt to enter the house. So steady, 
so true, so deadly was the fire from tJ»e 
Guards within, that these men almost 
instantly became a mass of slain. Imme- 
diately after this Colonel Mackintion 
would direct bis men to make a sally, 
and pile up the dead in liront of th6 
doors of the farm-hou.se, so as to ob- 
«tnict the entrance. Ueforc this could 
h» cffeetiudly performed Uic French peu 



dt charge was heard, and the same ett«* 
many was again performed with th4 
same tragical result. These v^seated 
assaults, however, were not effected 
without tliinniiig the numbers of the 
English in the farm-house } and hqppy 
were the survivors when they wiwwTe* 
lieved from their perilous and irksome 
confinement by the advance of the whole 
British line, and the subsequent rout 
of the French army. The moment the 
action was over (Colonel Mackinnon 
fainted from loss of blood and the pain 
of his wound, and was taken in a l ima 
to Brussels, where the sick and wounded 
were treated in the kindest manner by 
the entire population. This wound in 
the knee, although not serious in ili 
effects, was of consequence in its tei 
suits, as it confined Colonel Mackinnott 
ibr a considerable time, and made him 
give up those active habits to which he 
was accustomed, and which from use 
were essential to his health. 

In 1826 the M^K>rity in the Cold* 
stream became vacant, and Colonel 
Mackinnon was induced to become the 
purchaser of a commission which gave 
him the rank of full Colonel m thA 
army, and the ultimate command of 
the regiment. This commission is the 
highest that can be purchased, and is 
supposed to be attained only at an 
mence price. Peace being entirely rcstor* 
ed to Europe, most of the officers who 
had been engaged in the arduous duties 
of war began to tiurn their attention to 
the duties attendant on domestic life. 
About this period Colonel Mackinnon 
was tmited to Miss Bent, the eldest 
daughter of John Dent, Esq. M.P. for 
Pool, a young lady of great personal 
attractions. Af^r some years liad 
dapsed, and after his present Majesty 
had ascended the throne, Colonel Mao* 
kinnon was desired by the King to 
write a History of the Coldstream, 
which request he fulfilled in a most able 
manner, as appears from the Hia* 
tory of the Coldstream, so well known 
and appreciated, and in which great 
talent, raseareh, and discrimination an 
apparent. 

In domestic life Colonel Mackinnon 
was particularly amiable; a kind and 
most indulgent husband, and.a stnoeifi 
friend ; giving up for the eo«nfbrts of<a 
family circle all the ghtterings of • 
court, or the faseinationsof that gay and 
fashionable crowd of which he had been 
for years the dehj^t and chief ornament . 

Colonel Mackinnon scarcely ever iek 
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'ft tliy^ Bineis; sndtt seems probaUb 
tliat his robust constitutiou and i)ower> 
fui fnsme might have led him to a reiy 

advanced age if his wound had not pre- 
veiUod Ivis taking that exercise so ne- 
cessary to those habituated to active 
pursuits and great exertions. 

Colonel Mackinnon left no family. 
He had only one brother, W. Mackin- 
non, £sq., M. P. for Lymiiigton ; and 
one sister, married to the Ilev, Nassau 
Molesworth, Prel)endary of Canterbxiry. 
His mother is yet living, and resides 
with her eldest son at Newtown Park, 
near Lymington. — United ServieeJvmr- 
nal. 

MACLELLAN, Mrs. Frances, the 
authoress of Sketches of Corfu," 
" Evenings Abroad," &c. ; June 5j 
1886 ; at Ilichniond. 

This lady, although only in her 
twenty-eighth year, had experienced 
many vicissitudes and afflictions of life. 
She travelled for some time as governess 
in the fiunily of Bishop Heber. Cir- 
cumstances afterwards induced her to 
go to Corfu as instructress to the 
cliildren of a distinguislied family, and 
during her residence there she occupied 
her leisure in collecting materials for a 
work which w.is publislied, and attained 
a very deserved popularity. On her 
return from Corfu, an attsuchment was 
formed fx?tweon herself and an officer 
iu liis ^Majesty's navy, to whom she 
was eventually united. Three weeks 
afterwards he was ordered to join his 
ship to proceed to iSIalta, and in a few 
montlis she sailed from Falmouth to 
r^in him. On the passage a vesnl 
was mcti the captain of which informed 
ber of the death of her beloved husband, 
who had sunk under an attack of brain 
fever of three days* duration. This 
shock to her feelings, conveyed in the 
most guarded manner, was too great 
for even time to remove, and although 
naturally of a cheerful disposition, yet 
in secret a deep and settled melancholy 
w^ thi: cunse(}uenoe. 

The cause that removed her from 
this world was the return of a cancerous 
affection in the lower jaw, for which 
some timw ago she underwent a long 
and paini'ul o^^ration* After many 
means had been tried the insidious 
^sease still gained ground, the pain of 
which she endured with a truly Chris- 
tian fortitude, when death released her 
inm extFeme suffering in this world, 
for one of joy and peace.— G^cj^iewunt'* 



MILL, James, Esq. ; JuiM 23, 
1836 ; at Kensington ; in his 68d year. 
For more than a year this ^stin* 

guishcd man was incapacitated from 
attending to tlie duties of his office. 
Chief Examiner, or head of the Land 
Revenue Depwtment at the India 
House. At a ver^' early period of his 
life he was subject to attacks of gout, 
which latteriy became more frequent, 
and by weakening him paved tlie way 
for tiie consumption (bronchial) 
which he died. 

Mr. Mill was one of those men who 
stamp a new character on their age. 
We allude not merely to his powerfW 
and original writings, but to the force 
of his personal character. His ** Hi^ 
tory of Britisli India," a work on which 
he laboured for many years, abounds 
with the most enlai^ed views in politics, 
political economy, and legislation, and 
by its influence on Englishmen in 
India has greatly contributed to ameli* 
orate the administration of our Eastern 
empire. We caimot in this brief notice 
attempt to do justice to this work, but 
• we may observe that the analysis of the 
trial of Warren Hastings is particularly 
valuable, as containing the best critic 
cism extant of tlie English system of 
judicial procedure. 

Mr.Mill's "Elements of Political Eoo* 
nomy," and his "Analysis of the Human 
Mind," placed him in the^first rank as 
a political economist and philosopher. 

The Treatises on " Government,** 
" Legislation," the ** Liberty of the 
Presj," &C. in the supplemMit to The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Iwve been 
separately printed and extensively cir.- 
culated. During the earlier period of 
The Edinburgh Review he contributed 
to it many able articles on Juri^ni* 
dence and Education, and ho is the 
author of a number of powerful articles in 
The Westminster and London Reviews. 

We have heard Mr. Mill st)eak with 
great wanntli of the impression whidi 
die writings of Plato made on his 
youth, and it is probably tlirough some 
such influence that be seems to have 
Ijeen led at an early period of his life to 
r^ulate his conduct .strictly ^^coxdio^ 
to an elevated ethical standard. Witk 
him principles were not suffered to 
remain unapplied. He allowed no 
opportunity of doing good to esc^e. 
He had constantly present to his mind 
the idea that the moment a man comes 
to be occupied only with liimself", he 
sinks nearly to the level of a farute^ aod 
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his life was an eflbrt tu ameliorate the 
condition of his species, to diffuse 
■knowledge and virtue, and contribute 
to swell the amount of human happi- 
ness. Whenever he came in contact 
with a young man of good dispoMtioas 
and abilities, he exerted himself to place 
him in a situation in which he might 
have a sphere of usefulness suited to his 
chanu^ter and qiuUifi cat ions. At a time 
when Mr. Mill had a growing family, 
witli an income of not more than ^3QL 
a year derived from his literary labours, 
lie possessed great influence with most 
of tlie distinguislied men of the day, 
and of that influence he availetl himself 
by allowing no opportunity to do good 
to tliosc whom he believed to be deserv- 
ing men to esca|)e him. The secret of 
his influence witli the great may be of 
use to literary men, who in general, 
from their profuse and irregular habits, 
are in dependent circumstances, and 
•driven hy their necessities to solicit 
accommudaiions from tlie rich men with 
whom they are in liabits of intercourse. 
By a system of rigid economy Mr. 
Mill was at all times perfectly inde- 
pendent, and he never approached any 
man with a solicitation for himself in- 
dividually. 

Mr. Mill was eloquent and impres- 
Mve in conversation. He had a great 
command of language, which bore the 
stamp of his earnes*t and energetic cha- 
racter. Young meu were particularly 
fond of his society; and it wa.s always 
to him a source of great delight to have 
an opportunity of contributing to form 
tlielr miuUs aud exalt their character. 
Ko man could enjoy his society without 
catching a portion of his elevated en- 
tliusiasm. Many of the men in whom 
the country now places its warmest 
Jiopes benefited largely by the enlight- 
ened society of Mr. Mill. He watched 
the progress of a promising yo«nf» man 
witli intense interest, aud we .siiail never 
forget his grief at the premattnv death 
of the virtuous and accomplished Mr. 
Eton Tooke, the elde^ son of Mr. llio- 
mas Tooke. High as were the intel- 
lectual qualities of Mr. Mill, he was 
still higher in his moral capacity. He 
wan on utter stranger tu the seltlshu(fi>s 
which, wlietlier coarse or coated over 
with a polish, enters so largely into the 
character of too many English gentle- 
men, and communicates such apathy 
and indifference to it. 

The East India Company did them- 
aelvQs great honour by the selection of 



Mr. Mill, soon after tli« publication of 
the History of British India, to the 
second sitiuition in the Examiner's of- 
fice. At tliat time Mr. Canning was 
at the head of the Board of Control, 
and we have uudersttoud that his atten- 
tion having been called to the very 
liberal opinions on government in Mr. 
Mill's book with a view to induce him 
to use his influence to prevent tlie ap- 
pointment, he generously disdained to 
interfere. From the Examiner's offioe 
iffitue the dispatches and other state 
papers connected with the Indian Go- 
vernment, and any one who chooses to 
consult any of the numerous rejiorts on 
Indian affairs laid before Parliament 
will soon perceive the great superiority 
of their papers over tlioee which issue 
from any of the Government offices. 
Tliin is owing to the circumstance that 
the Directors have always looked out 
for the most distinguished talents, while 
the Gowrnmcnt offices have but too 
often been filled by parliamentary in- 
terest. On the retirement of Mr. Wm. 
M'CuUoch several years iigo, he was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Mill, as Chief Examiner. 

To name tlie friends of Mr. Mill is 
to give a list of most of the great men 
of the age. He was the intimate friend 
of the late Mr. Horner — he was long 
in habits of the closest intimacy with 
Mr. Bentham — he enjoyed the friend- 
ship of the late Sir Siunuel Romilly, of 
Lord Brougham, Lord Laiigdale, the 
late Mr. Hicardo, &c. 

Mr. Mill was a native of Kincardine- 
shire, and studied at Edinburgh. He 
w^ Ucensed as a preacher in the Scotch 
Church, and came to London as a tutor 
in the family of Sir J<^ Stuart, one 
of the Barons of the Exchequer in 
Scotland, on whose estate liis fatlier oc- 
cupied a farm. He did not return 
with Sir John to Scotland, but re- 
mained in the metropolis, where he 
devoted himself to literary axid philo- 
so))hical pursuits. 

He lias left a widow and nine chil- 
dren, five of whoin are grown up. I Lis 
eldest son, who is high in the Exa- 
miner's office, one of tiie most aocom> 
plished scholars in tlie metropolis, re- 
ceived his education from lus fatiicr 
alone. This gentleman is the author 
of many able articles in Heviews, and 
we may inention particularly the mas- 
terly account of the state of philosophy 
in England in T^ie Landon Betiew, 
He was the reviewer of Whateley*« 
logic in The Westminster Revietc* 
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. Mr. Mill was thoroughly acquainted 
with the Greek writers, and more espe- 
cially the philosophers. 

The writer of this brief notice is one 
of ihe many who owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to James Mill, who assisted 
him at a time when he had few friends. 
It ^ill always be a subject of proud 
satisfaction to him, that he enjoyed the 
intimacy of one of the greatest and best 
men of the age. — Morning Chronicle. 

O'MEARA, Barry Edward, Esq., 
formerly surgeon to the ex-£mperor 
Napoleon; June 1836 ; in the Edge- 
ware Road. 

This gentleman was a native of Ire- 
land, and the son of a military officer. 
He was edu«ited at Trinity College 
and the Roy^ College of Surgeons, 
Dublin ; and at an early age was ap- 
pointed assistant surgeon in the 62d 
regiment, with which he served for 
some years in Sicily, Egypt, and Cala- 
bria, and was the senior medical officer 
to the troops which held the celebrated 
fortress of Scylla, the last stronghold 
by England on the continent of Europe 
during the resistless sway of Napoleon. 
Having sustained a siege for six weeks 
from a French corps of 6,000 men, 
under Gen. Lamarque, the garrison 
was at length compelled to abandon 
the fort, then reduced to a heap of 
ruins, and to retreat in boats. Mr. 
O'Meara was recommended for promo- 
tion ; but, some months afler, had the 
misfiHtune to incur the displeasure of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Stuart, by having 
acted as second to an old schoolfellow 
in an affair of honour; and, though 
the issue of it was bloodless. Sir John 
thought fit to compel both the challen- 
ger and his second to quit the army, 
judging it necessary to adopt the most 
rigorous measures in order to put a stop 
to a practice then too prevalent in the 
British army in Sicily. 

However, by the recommendation of 
Mr. Green, then the benevolent and 
able chief of the medical department in 
the Mediterranean, Mr. O'Meara was 
immediately appointed assistant surgeon 
in the navy, and served as such on 
board the Victorious, commanded by 
Adm. Sir John Talbot, and afterwards 
as surgeon of the Espieglc sloop and of 
the GoUah ras6e. In the latter be 
served tmtil the surrender of Buona- 
parte to the British government, when 
he was directed to accompany the Em- 
peror to St. Helena in the capacity of 
medical attendant. In this difficult 
VOL, jjnu. 



situation he acted to the entire satisfac* 
tion of Sir George Cockbum, who then 

had charge of Buonaparte, and of his 
successor Sir Pulteney Malcolm, and 
also received the thanks of Lord Mel. 
ville ; but not harmonizing so well with 
the measures of Sir Hudson Lowe, 
which he deemed arbitrary and cruel, 
and ** finding that more was required 
from him than he could reconcile with 
his feelings of honour,** a rupture took 
place. Sir Hudson desired him to hold 
no further communication with the ex- 
Emperor or any of his suite except on 
medical subjects; Mr. O'Meara ten- 
dered his resignation, and afier a long 
correspondence returned to England. 

On his arrival in London, Mr. 
O'Meara was well received by the Lords 
of the Admiralty, ^nd it is said the 
valuable situation of Surgeon to Green- 
wich Hospital was offered to him ; but, 
having preferred to the Admiralty accu- 
sations against Sir Hudson Loire for 
tyrannical and oppressive conduct to- 
wards bis prisoner, and other serious 
charges, his name was, by order of their 
Lordships, erased from the list of Naval 
Surgeons. 

Mr. O'Meara afterwards produced 
various publications relative to his late 
employment ; the titles of whidi were : — 

Manuscript de Tile d'Elbe. By Na- 
poleon. 

Letters firom the Cape of Good Hope. 

Letters from St. Helena. 

Letters from Count Las Casas, with 
a Preliminary Discourse. 

Exposition of the treatment of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte. 

A Translation of the Memoirs of Na- 
poleon by himself. 

A Voice from St. Helena; or Napo- 
leon in Exile, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Mr. O'Meara enu>r^ at home into 
all the views of the extreme liberals. 
He had recently married a lady of 
considerable fortune, which made him 
very easy in his circumstances.*— Cr en- 
tlemaH*s Magazine. 



P- 

PITT, William Morton, Esq., of 
Kingston House, in the Isle of Pur- 
beck, formerly, during thirty-six years, 
one of the Knights in Parliament for 
tlie county of Dorset ; Feb. 28, 1836 ; 
at Fordin^ton, Devondiiire ; in his 83d 
year. 

VVc have bad to notioe, in recent 
U H 
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years, the failure in the nude line of tiro 
branches uf the family of Pitt; of that 
represented by Lord Rivers in 1828, 
mui that of the Earls of Chatham in 
1635. In the memoir of the Ute Earl 
of Chathxim we noticed the extinction 
of the four several titled branches, of 
Rivers, Camelford, Chatham, and Lon- 
donderry; and we remarked tiuU the 
aole mal6 sur>ivor of another branch, 
and, as we believed, of tlie whole race, 
"kim the gentleman whose decease we 
have now to record. We now under- 
stand, however, that he has left by his 
second marriage an inheritor, and we 
trust i)eri>etuator, of a name highly 
honoured among Englishmen. 

Mr. W. Morton Pitt was the eldest 
and only surviving son of John Pitt} 
Esq., of Encombe, a Commissioner of 
Trade and Plantations, Surveyor of 
Woods and Forests, and M. P. for 
Wareham Mid Dorchester, (who was an 
uncle of half blood to the first Lord 
Hivers,) by Marcia, daughter of Marcus 
Moi|^i. Esq., of Ireland. His name 
Of Morton was derived from a remote 
ancestor : his great*great-grandmother, 
the wife of Edward Pitt, Ksq., of Strat- 
fieldsaye (married in 1620), having 
been Rachel, daughter of Sir George 
Morton of Milbourne^ St. Andrew, co. 
Dorset) Bart« 

Mr. Morton Pitt was a member of 
Queen's College, Oxford, and matricu- 
lated March 14i 1772 ; but qoitted the 
University without taking a degree. 

He fu^t entered the House of Com- 
mons at the general election of 1780 
as a biiTgess for Poole, in association 
with Joseph Gulston, Esq., ha\'ing de- 
feated Joshua Manger, Esq., one of the 
former members, and John Adams, Esq., 
who i)etitioned against the return, but 
without swx^ess. In 1784 he was re- 
chosen, together with the hite Mr. Mi- 
chael Angelo Taylor, and in 1790 he 
was elected one of the county members 
in the room of his cousin the Hon. 
George Pitt, the late Lord Rivers. On 
the 17th of April 1791 he vacated his 
^at, on what account we are unaware, 
by accepting the Cliiltem Hundreds; 
but was re-elected, as he was again to 
the seven following Parliaments, and 
finally retired at tlie general election of 
18S9. We believe he generally sup- 
ported his kinsman Mr. Pitt and his 
tory successors. He was one of the 
members chosen on the part of the 
House of Commons Feb. 24i 1803, to 
form tlio Coiurt of East India Judicature. 



In 1779 Mr. Morton 9iH i»as 

pointed Lieot. Colonel of the D6n6t- 

shire Militia. 

The mansion hawse at finMmbie in 
the Isle of Purbeck, which Mr. Pitt 
inherited from his finther (add of which 

there is a folio plate !n Htitchins*s Dor- 
setshire), he sold some years ago to 
Lord Eldon, who sabsequditly took 
from it the title of his Viscounty. 

The estate of Kingston had liplonged 
to his uncle William Pitt, Esq. who died 
in 1773, having been derived firom his 
mother Lora, daugh^ and heiress of 
Audley Grey, Es<j, 

Essentially a public man throughdut 
a long and laborious life, Mr. Pitt had 
the rare success of obtaitiing the good- 
will of and giving satisfaction to all 
classes and parties ; and whether as an 
active county magistrate, the duties of 
which office he fulfilled with zeal, 
ability, and discretion for upwards of 
half a century, or in the Senate, where 
he sat for forty-six years, his time and 
exertions were unremittingly devoted to 
the public good. Nor was his private 
life less worthy. Beloved by his fhmHy, 
esteemed by his friends, and honoured 
by all, he passed through life distin- 
guished by the possession of the purest 
virtues, and by the exettise of a diflFustve 
philanthropy and extensive practical 
benevolence. 

To encourage industry, and detach 
the population from smuggling, Mr. 
Pitt established a manufactory for cord- 
age and sail-cloth near his domaiu in 
the Isle of Purbeck, and he also erected 
at his own expense a manufactory for 
hats in the gaol at Dorchester. He 
was likewise one of the first promoters 
of Sunday schools, and ttddr^sed in 
1789 a public letter to the Londort 
Society established for their encourage- 
ment, containing a plan for the fonna- 
tion of District Committer and County 
Societies in furtherance of their objects: 
this will be found printed in Hutdi- 
ins's History of Dorsetshire, vol. L p. 
306 — 3 1 1 . He was also at the expense 
of printing some statisticid tables on the 
state of the poor, which are given in 
that work. 

He published in m8 an AMress to 
the TiSnded Interest on the deficiency of 
Habitations and Fuel for the use of thv 
Poor, and he was the authofr of several 
communications to the Bath Agricul- 
tural Papers and Young's Annals of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Pitt was twice marric<1. His 
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fint wife Maff^ret, datt^tor of 
John Gainbiur, Kstj., Governor of the 
Bahama Islands, by whom he had an 
only dftuf^htor Sophia, who was tnarriod 
in 1 S06 to Churle% second and present 
Earl of Komney, and died in 1812, 
leaving issue Charles Viscount Mar- 
ram and four daughters. 

Mr. I'itt married secondly, in 1815, 
Grace AmeUa, daughter of Henry Sey- 
mer, of Ilanford in Dorset sli ire, Esq. 
This lady's mother was Griselda, or 
Crace, daughter of James Kerr of 
Kcnrsfield, N.B., by Lucy, sister to the 
first Lord Hivers; and she was thus 
Mr. Pitt's cousin, twice removed. We 
believe she survives him, having had 
issue a son and heir, and other children. 
•— .Gentleman* s Magazine. 



RIDLEY, Sir Matthew White, the 
third Baronet, of Blagdon, co. Nor> 
thumlierland (1756), M. P. for New- 
castle ; July 14, 1 836 ; at Richmond, 
^lurey ; in his 58th year. 

He was bom Aug. 18i 1778, the eld- 
est son of Sir Matthew, the second 
Biironet, by Sarali, daughter and sole 
heiress of lionjainin Colburnc, of Bath, 
Esq. He was matriculated of Christ- 
church, Oxford, April 24, 1795, and 
tookhisd(^reeof B. A. March 9i 1798, 
His&ther was during eight Parliaments 
•aueoftlie meml>ers for Newcastle ; and 
the late Sir Matthew having been first 
elected ujxjn his father's retirement at 
4he general election of 1812, had like- 
wise sat during eight Parliament??, and 
the s^ma of twenty-four years. At 
the two last elections he had to en- 
counter a poll; but the result proved 
the high esteem in which he was held 
by his I'eilow townsmen. The numbers 
were, in 1832. — 
, Su- M. W. Ridley . 2,112 
John Hodg«>n, Esq. 1 .68^ 
E. Attwood, Esq. . 1 .09-2 
A lid in 1835, — 

William Ord, Esq. . 1.84:^ 
Sir M. W. Ridley . 1,499 
John Hodgson, Esq. 1,254 
James Aytoun, Esq. . 988 
His principles were those of the old 
Whigs, and iu hit> address on the la<>t 
'election he declared himaelf a sincere 
and practical reformer; but in the 
extreme measures which have charac- 
terized the Litter periods of our political 
annals they inclined to conservatism. 



Sir Matthew oohtinued the bank of 
Newcastle, long conducted by his family, 
and was the owner of extensive collieries 
as well as large landed estates. In 1818 
he presented a large painting by Tinto- 
retto, measuring 12 feet l)y 7i of our 
Saviour washing the Apostles* feet, as 
an altar-piece to St. Nicholas chtirch, 
Newcastle ; in which arc tlie bciuitiful 
monuments, by Bacon and Flaxman, of 
his father and grandfather. 

Sir Matthew married, Aug. 13i 1 808, 
Laura, youngest daughter of George 
Hawkins, Esq., by whom he had issue 
six sons and six daughters. The former 
were: L Sir Matthew White Ridley, 
who has succeeded to the title, bom in 
1807, and still unmarried ; 2 Nicholas 
Henry, who died young; 3. Charles 
William ; 4* Henry Richard ; £. Wil- 
liam John; and, fix George. The daugh- 
ters : L Sarah ; 2» Laura, married in 
1835 to Chnrles Atticns Monck, Esq., 
eldest son of Sir Charles M. L. Monck 
of Belsay Castle, Northumberland, 
Bart. ; 3. Louisa, married in 1831 to 
Martin TucVor Smith, Esq., late M. P. 
for Midhurst ; 4. Marianne; ^ Janetta 
Maria ; and & Mary who died an infent 
Jan. L 1821. 

A portrait of Sir M. W. Ridley, 
painted by James Ramsey, has been 
published, drawn on stone by Weld 
Tavlor — Genthman^s Matjnzine. 

ilOSCOE, Henry, Esq., Barrister at- 
Law ; March 25i 1 836 ; at his residence 
at Gatcsere, near Liverpool ; in his 37th 
year. 

Mr. Henry Roscoe was the youngest 
son of the late William Roscoe the 
poet, and well-known author of the 
Lives of Lorenzo de Medici and IjCo 
the Tenth, and in person and manners 
most of all the fkmily resembled his 
fether. He w.is called to the bar .it the 
Inner Temple in Feb. 1826, and chose 
the Northern Circuit and Cheshire and 
Liverpool Sessions, where he was well 
knowm through family connections. 
He was assessor of the Mayor's Court 
at Liverpool, and one of tlie Municipal 
Corjioration Commissioners. His pro- 
fessional learning and ahilities were of 
the lirst order. His legal works, par- 
ticularly a Treatise on Real Property, 
have obtained for him the reputation of 
a sound and acute lawyer ; and, like his 
father, he united with his professional 
studies an extensive aoqtiaintmice with 
polite literature, and had long been 
known ;ih an elegant and atw.nplislied 
writer. 
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The moKtimportantof his professional 
works were :~<- 

1. A Treatise on the Law of Actions 
relating to IIchI Property, 2 vols, royal 
8vo. 1825 ; which is generally acknow- 
ledged to be one of the clearest treatises 
oo this difficult branch of law yet pro- 
duced. 

- 2. Digest of the Law relating to 
Bilk of Exchange, Promissory Notes, 
and Bankers' Checks, l^ino. 1832. 

3. Digest of the Law of Evidence in 
Criminal Cases. ISmo. 1835. 

4. Digeat of all the rt* jHirtcd Deci- 
sions in all the Courts for 1834. 

5^ The same for 1 835. 

& Digest of the Law of Evidence on 
the Trial of Actions at Nisi Prius ; the 
fourth edition of which is now in the press. 

"Lt Ileports in the Courts of Exche- 
€pM9t and Exchequer Chamber, by 
Crompton, Meeson, and IL Roscoe, 
from Trinity 1 Wiliiam IV'. to Hilary 
fi William IV. Vol. L royal 8vo. 1835. 

In 1886 he ediU'd North's Lives of 
the Lord Keeper Guildford, the Hon. 
Sir Dudley North, and the Rev. Dr. 
John North. He was also the author 
of Li\-e« of Eminent British Lawyers, a 
volume of Larduer's CyclopaHlia ; and 
in 18S3 published a very interesting 
life of his late eminent Father, in two 
volumes octavo, 

Mr. IL Hoscue had for several years 
been aware that his disorder, a species 
of consumption, would terminate &tally ; 
but, in the face of approaching death, 
he continuixi with unabated ardour and 
cbeerfulnesB both bis professional and 
his literary labours, in the double hope 
of making some provision for his family, 
and of leaving behiiul him a reputation, 
anore valuable in the estimation of well- 
constituted minds than wealth. He had 
nearly completed an historical work, 
which it is hoped will not be lost to the 
world. 

With Mr. Roscoe's superior talents 
were united Uie most easy and engaging 
manners, which at once endeared him 
to his . family, and commanded the es- 
teem and respect of a large circle of 
friends. — Gentleman' » Magazine^ 

ROWLEY, the Rev. George, D.D. 
Master of University College, Oxford, 
Vice Chancellor of tl>e University, and 
Jiector of Stanwick, Northamptonshire ; 
Oct.^ 1836; at the lodgings of Uni- 
versity College, afler a severe iUne:^ of 
three weekii ; aged SlA± 

Dr Rowley was educated at Abing- 
don School under the late Dr. Lero- 



priere,and entered as a member oS Uni- 
versity College Nov. 1^ 1799, being 

then I7± Having received the highest 
honours at the jiublic examination m 
the Easter term preceding, he took the 
degree of B.A. June 21, 1803, became 
M. A. May 8^ 1806, wan elected to a 
Fellowsljip of University, February 13, 
1807, «i>pointed Tutor of that College 
in the course of the next year, and nom- 
imted Public Examiner in 1810. Upon 
the death of Dr. Griffith, in 1821, he 
was unanimously diosen to succeed him 
in the Mastership of University, to 
which he was elected on the Ist (rf 
June in that year; and immediately 
after he proceeded B. D. (June 9^ and 
D.D. (June 15^ 18'Jl). In IS'JS he 
was presented to tlie rectory of Stan- 
wick by Ixird Chancellor Eldon. In 
October 1832 Dr. Rowley, who had 
previously for some years acted as a 
Pro. Vice- Chancellor, was nominated 
by the late Lord Grenville Vioe^Cfaan- 
ceUor of the University; and it is re* 
markahle that, liaving ^Ued tluit distin- 
guished post for tlie usual period, he 
was on the very eve of resigning oflieei 
when he wa.s seized with the fatal ma- 
lady which, in a few &hort weeks, 
terminated his valuable life. 

During the Vice Chanci'Uorehip of 
Dr. Rowley, indei>endent of several very 
important academical occurrences, threi. 
of a peculiarly interesting nature bave 
occurred, — the visit of her Royal Ui^l« 
ness the Duchess of Kent and the Prin- 
cess Victoria, the election and instidhu 
tion of the Duke of Wellington as 
Cliancellor of the University, and the 
visit of her Majesty to Oxford. 

The many excellent qualities of Dr; 
Rowley were well known and appreci- 
ated. His death will be deeply felt in 
the domestic circle of his relations and 
firiends. In his ofiicial duties he was 
noted for his punctuality and dociuon^ 
nor -wm he more remarkable for his 
firmness of character and a straightfor- 
ward and fearless detennination to)pcfb 
form in all cases, what he doemed his 
duty, than for a kindness of disposition 
and a constant readiness to consult the 
wishes and convenience of all who weie 
officially connected with him. 

On the iOth Octol)er, \\m body was 
interred in the chapel of Unive)^- 
sity College. In conformity wiib tlie 
wishes of the deceased, the funeral was 
strictly private, being attendeti only by 
his relations and the members of tbc 
College. — Gtntleman't Maffazine, 
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SHEA, Daniel, Esq., one of the 
Professors of Oriental Languages; at 
Haileybury College; May 10^ 18S6; 
m his 65th year. 

Mr. Shea was bom in Dublin, and 
entered the Irish University in early 
youth* He soon became distinguished 
for his classical attainments, and obtained 
a scholarship, but the unhappy circum- 
stances of tile time blighted his pros- 
pects at the moment they seemed fairest. 
Some of Mr. Shea's dearest friends 
joined the Society of United Irishmen, 
and though he never belonged to that 
body, many of its projects became 
knoim to him in the confidence of pri- 
vate friendsliip. The Earl of Clare, 
Chancellor of the University, held a 
Tisitation, and required the students 
severally to make oath, not only that 
they did not belong to the United Irish- 
men, but that they wotUd give infor- 
mation against all who, to their know- 
ledge) had any connexion with that 
association. Mr. Shea was among the 
recusants, and of course compelled to 
nasign his scholarship and quit College. 
He came to England without money or 
friends, and after many disappointments 
obtained a situation as an assistant in a 
private school. He was sul)sequently 
recommended to a merchant, anxious 
to obtain the assistance of an Italian 
scholdr, and was appointed chief clerk 
of a large mo-cantiie establishment in 
Malta, where he applied himself so 
diligently to the study of the Arabic 
language, that he became a complete 
master both of the classical and chief 
odmmon dialects. His employers in- 
tending to oi>en a factorj- on tlie eastern 
side of the 13 lack Sea, Mr. Shea began 
to study Persian, and soon conquered 
its difficulties ; but circumstances in- 
duced the firm which employed him to 
withdraw from the Mediterranean and 
Levant trade, and he returned to Rng- 
hmd, where he obtained a situation as 
private tutor. The late Dr. Adam 
Clarke, hearing of his Oriental attain - 
tnents, sought his acquaintance, and 
■generoasly exerted himself to make Mr. 
Shea's acquirements known. He was 
in consequence offered an Assistant 
Prc^ssor^p at Haileybury, which he 
at'first refused, but finally accepted. 
- When the Oriental 1 Vanslation Fund 
fvtts instituted, Mr. Shea became a 
Member of the Committee, aod applied 



himself diligently to translating Mirk- 

bond's History of the early Kii^ of 
Persia, which he published about two 
years ago. It has been warmly prmsed 
for both spirit and fidelity by the best 
Oriental scholars in Great Britain and 
on tile Continent, and is very useful to 
the Persian student. He was engaged 
in a more important task, the transla* 
tion of the Dabistan, and hiid made 
considerable progress at the time oi' liis 
decease. It is said that he has directed 
his executors to destroy lus manuscripts, 
which arc known to have l>een nume- 
rous and valuable. We trust that an 
exception will be made, at least ' in 
favour of the Dabistan, for it is scarcely 
to be hoped that any other persotl will 
be found willing and competent to 
undergo the drudgery of translating 
tliat very interesting but also very diffi- 
cult work. 

A kinder friend, a better hearted 
man, never breathed. The writer of 
this slight tribute to his merits has 
known him, on many occasions, submit 
to great personal inconvenience thbt be 
might relieve others whose necessities 
he deemed greater than his own.— 

SPARKE, the Right Rev. Bowyer 
Edward, D. D., Lord Bi^op of Ely, 
ofhcial Visitor of Peterhouse, St. John's, 
and Trinity Colleges, Cambridge, and 
Visitor to the Master of Trinity College^ 
F. R. S. and F. 8. A. ; April 4^ 1836 ; 
at Ely House, Dover Street ; aged Tfi^ 

His Lordship was the son of William 
Sparke, Esq., M^or of the 48th regi- 
ment. His mother died, aged 80^ Feb. 
10, 1813. He ran a distinguished 
career at the University of Cambridge, 
where he was a scholar, and afterwards 
a Fellow of Pembroke Collie. In 
1779 he obtained Sir W. Browne's 
medal for a Greek Ode. In 1782 he 
t(K)k his Bachelor's degree as seventh 
Wrangler. In 1783, and again in 1784, 
he obtained the sewnd Members* prise. 
He proceeded M. A 1785; B. and D.D. 
1803. He was tutor to the present 
Duke of Rutland, and to that circum- 
stance owed his elevation in the Church. 
His Grace appointed hhn one of his 
chaplains, and presented him in 17P9 
to the rectory of Waltham on the 
Wolds in Leicestershire, in 1800 to 
the vicarage of Scalford, and before the 
close of the same year to the rectory of 
Redmile, botli in the same county. In 
May 1803 he was appointed D«in of 
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Bristol, and in Oct. foMrm'fnp he took 
the vicara^^e of St. Augustjuc's in that 
citj. At tlie dose of 1808 he was col- 
lated by Bishop Dampiur to the rectory 
ot' Leverington, in the Isle of Ely 
(which is now lield by his son'. In 
Oct. 1809 he was nominated Bishop 
of Chester, and in May 1812 translated 
to Ely. 

Bisliop S})«rko was the author of 
** Eiegis Uhomte Gray Grsxh reddita. 
anavit B. E. Sparke, A.M." 1794, 
being one of several translations of 
Gray's Elegy made about that period, 
wliieh are enumerated in Nichols's 
Anccffotes of the Eighteentli Century, 
vol. ix. p. 154. 

He also published: <^ Concio apud 
Synodum Cantuariensem, JEdel'auLna 
babiu in kal. Junii 1807." 

*' A Charge at his Primary Visita- 
tion of the Dioeese of Ely 1813;" an- 
other at his second Quadrennial Visita- 
tion 1817. 

AUio the following single sermons: 
On the 30th Jan. 1810 before the 
House of Lords. At the Foundling 
Hospital 1810. For the Uoyal Hu- 
mane Society 1814. 

His body was interred on the 16tli 
oF April in a vault in Bishop Wt'st's 
cliapt'l, at the south-east angle of Ely 
Cathedral. About half-past eleven 
o'clock the procession began to move 
from the Palace, attended by tlie prin- 
cipal officers of tlie Isle, his lonlshi^j's 
medical attendants, and the clergy and 
gentlemen of tlic diocese. Tlie pall 
was supported by the Frel)endaries and 
Minor Canons. On entering the cathe- 
dral at the western porch, nothing 
could exceed the imposing effect which 
presented itbclf — tl»e whole length of 
the nave on either side (seats having 
been provided by the Dean and Chapter) 
was Uned with s{K»ctators, as well .is the 
organ loit and the gtdleries, tuid the 
greatest order and silence prevailed. 
As the body was borne up the church, 
the lay clerks and choristers chanted tlie 
prefatory verses of the burial service, 
accompanied by the deep tones of the 
organ. On arriving at tlie choir, the 
remainder of the ser>'ice was performed 
by the Very llewrend the Dean, ex- 
cept the psalms, and tlie anthem at the 
vault, which was also chanted. The 
coffin was placed in the vault by tlie 
side of that of Mrs. Sparke, whose re- 
mains liad been deposited there only 
three weeks before. It is, we believe, 



fifty-se^'cn years since n Bishop was 
buried in the cathedral ; Bishops Yorke 
and Dampier having been interred -in 
their family vaults. 

The Bishop marricil, in Nov. 1790^ 
Miss Ilobbs of Blandford, oo. Dorset, 
who died on the 14th of March last, 
and by whom be has left two sons and 
two daughters. His eldest son tlic 
Rev. John Henry Sparke, M.A., was 
collated to a prebend of Ely and the 
rectory of Stretham, 1818 j the vicar- 
age of LittlcUury, Essex, (sinecure), the 
same year ; the vicarage of Cottonham, 
Cambridgesliire, 1819; the chancellor- 
ship of Ely 1824 ; the rcctorj' of Lever- 
ington, Cainb. 1827; the rectory of 
Bexwell, Norfolk, 1829; and that of 
Gunthorpe, Norfolk, 1831. He is now 
Prebendary and Chancellor of Ely, 
Rector of Gunthorpe and Leverington, 
and Vicar of Littlebiiry : he is married, 
and has a numerous family. 

Tlie Bii^hup's younger son, the Rev, 
Edward Bowyer Sparke, is Prel)endary 
of Ely 1829; Registrar of the diocese. 
Vicar of Littlej>ort, Caml)ridgeshire, 
1830; and Rector of Felt well 1831. He 
married, March 7i 1833, Catherine 
Maria, only daughter of the Rev. "Wii- 
liam Newcome of Hock wold-hall, Nor- 
folk, 'i'he Bitkhop'.s daughter, Eliza, 
was married, Jan. 6, 1 820, to the Rev. 
Henry Fardell, M. A., who was collated 
to a prebend of Ely, 1819; the vicarage 
of Waterbeaeh, Camb. 1823; the rec. 
tory of Bexwell 1823; that of Feltwell 
the same year; and that r>f Wisbech in 
1831. He is now Prebendary of Ely, 
and Vicar of Wisbech and Water- 
beach. — Gentleman** Magazine* 



V. 

VALPY, the Re^^ Richard, H. D., 
F.A.S., Rector of Stradisliall, JSulfolk, 
and late Head Master of Reading 
School ; March ^H, 1836; at the resi- 
dence of his sou. Earl's Terrace, Ken- 
sington ; in the 82d year of his age. 

This distinguished scholar and divine 
was born on the 7th of Decemher 1754, 
in Jersey, where his parent!^, Richard 
and Catherine Valpy, lived on an estate 
belonging to the former in the ]>.arish of 
St. John's. He was the eldest of six 
children, all of whom died, witli tlie 
exception of the late liev. Eilward 
Valpy of Norwich, before thoy hod at- 
tained tlie middle age. Having be^ 



•l^hoolfi iu Ills iiatlve isLond, he was re- 
nnovcd at the age of ton to Uie College 
of Valoguub iu Normandy. H^re iie 
inpitiaerf five yotpi dudiig urimjh )w. 
apqulred the elements accent of the 
f reitch languapp^ wtiich be ev^ tit^' 
v^ds i^pc^ With the greetect and 
pilBlya At fifteen he was sent to the 
gri^inar school at Soutliauapton , where 
lie ^(aii^ the priie th«u ai^i^uaUy 
gif«a to tiwboys by Mfc Vm» WwiiiViiFi 
one of the members for the borough. 
From Southam])to?i he went to the 
Uiuversity of Oxlorti, iiaviiig been ap- 
pointed to one of the scholardiipa 
founded in Pembroke College, for the 
iMfciveR of Jersey and Quemfej) by 
Mof Biibop W i nche atar. Aftor 
taking the de|pr«e of B. A. in the usual 
course. Dr. Valpv orcLninctI in 1777 
by Lrf>rd James lieau,ckrk| then Bisbop 
oTHcrefimL Fm the Clmni^ he 
removed first to Bury St. £dmund's> 
and afterwards in October 1781, to 
iicading, where he had been uuani- 
HMndy eleeted bead master of the Mhoo) 
fironded by King Henry VIT. 

In this new sphens Dr. Valpy spent 
tlic greater portion of his subsequent 
life ; m mucht indeed, tliat bis name is 
identified with that of the school and 
town in wbicfa be lived. ^stj^blish- 
mtt Hmm\f at |teading» ha Som^ the 
fichooli which be had accepted) in so low 
a stAte as to l>e almost useless lioth to 
the iababitatits and the public. Tq 
4ie««fiait was the fifstwuhof hityauth, 
and to maintain it was the last object nf 
his age. The success of bis exertions 
ia known firom the celebrity attained by 
Balding School under bis management. 
Of unwearied industry in discharging 
the duties more imjuediateiy connect^ 
with itf Or. Valpy did npt employ hinU 
self in his library leai aad^lou&ly than in 
his school. In ihe midst of business, 
he lound iei&ure to compose a series of 
aleneotw^iPQriEaoBdsBSMtflvarjrbfaaiflh 
of education. Tlie great object of all 
bis endeavours was to £acibtate the at- 
tainment of Icanung. With this view 
be devoted himself to the Gnek> the 
XAtin, and the l-Vcngb languages in 
aofipessiion. With refereooe to tha twQ 
iamfit m pattaeula^ hie darigjoiwaa t* 
teach those languages throng tha 0M- 
dium of the Engli^ To promote this 
ohiePt> be pnbUahad in £ngUsh hisi 



the edueation of youth. The system 
thus introduced and maintained by him 
iMia beea followed m later times by wopst 
af the aohoels and colleges throughoui 
tlic empire ; and the benefit of hia 1a> 
bowi> ia this re»poct will be 6^ as ex- 
tenaiv^ and a» long aa tha ancient 
classics are studied. 

Such were the puniiita of r>r. Valpy 
tor mure thau fifty yeacau . Towar4s ti^ 
el04a <tfhia]||»h* mat vith mk^ 
two serious accidents These, combined 
with the general infirmities of a<^o, and 
particularly witli diumeikS of si^t» cou^, 
pcUed him to withdraw himieV bgr da» 
grees from Heading School, to which he 
had thewUsfeotion of seeing bis younger 
son« the Rav. Vrmsfim Y^lpy) el^i^ted 
unanimously by t)ia CoqNintwn qt 
Reading about six year$ ago. The ro- 
ilvMPdM of bis U& be divided amo«u| hi|i 
^lildimhdMff atthatinnof hi« dMth 

^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ■ - ■ -r- ^^^^^^^ ™ i ^"^^ ^^^i^r^"^ 

on a visit to his eldest son. 

Dr. V«ljiy was twice married; first, 
in June 1778, to jVXaxthi^ daughter o4' 
JohnCorndkub Gai^* of Giuiidfc hithli 
Island of Guernsey; and sc^jondlyt i|i 
iViay 1782, to Mary, daughter of Henry 
Benwell, E^q^i of Cavefsham in the 
county of Oxford. He survived both 
these ladies, and hns kft a family of 
eAeren ohildE^n^ all of whom be bad t^ 

taiahappineaato wifi i f iitd indwrte ih 

Usbed befiore bis death. 

Having lived during a |^»er}od as in- 
terfating and important m auy lu tl|e 
apnuk of Suiopak Or- Valpgr ««i ol too 
warm a temperament not to kindle 
amidst the dangers of his country. 
While Southampton he fbrmpd 
ansh to enter the navy, but wm ^Hk* 
suaded from indulging it by the entrc^ 
ties of his mQtb^. h or that servi««^ 
lum^Htk ha ivlainod tluovigb life a 
strong predilection. During the wam 
with America and France he could de- 
ilGfibe without asdistwce the lb«o% tb^ 
fnavaMpders, aad the MtaM of «|| ^ 
ships employed by tbft belligerent pow- 
ers. To those wfos he would often 
recur in his <^d agei and be never did so 
without dispUyin|( the animation which 
he had felt in his youth. The admi- 
i)i«(rAlions of JUmi iionh and Mr. Pitt 
m»a Ibeme oa whiali, to the bist, be 
WDuhi 

« Sit 1^ the fiye^twA talk th»4iiht : 

away.** . 

imionte feftmiw; iMmi^ h» 
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Kved to see thenl suoce«faI, they arc 
known to liavc excluded liim trom 
l^refermcnt until prGfcrmunt ceased to 
be ail abjoct with him eidicr of desire 
dr of rcfprefe. 

From his jotitii Dr. Valpy was an 
ardent lover oif poetry and the drama. 
With ^ft Grwk. tragedians he waa 
farailiar, nnd of Shake8|)eare's plays he 
adapted several fur representation at 
Heading School. Of the ancient poets, 
hi* tavourite appears to have been Ho> 
race, of whose works he was (bund, at 
the Bfde of his library, to have collected 
about two hundred and twenty editiona. 
Amon^^ the' modems, he was intimately 
<!onversant with Milton, Dryden, and 
Pope. As his memory was reten- 
linn, and had lieen cultivated witli much 
oarCt he would often repeat, in conver- 
miioti with an old pupil, select passages 
irom the works of those poets, and 
ihow by hia delivery or criticism that 
he fidly appreciated them. He thought, 
witti i3r. Johnson, that the versification 
of Dryden and Pope is best adapted to 
the genius of our language. Having 
formed his taste on these models, he 
was opposed to the recent school of 
onmctrical poets. Not that he was 
insensible to the beauties of their 
imagery^ their sentiments, or their 
diction ; but that he considered their 
▼ersiBcation inharmonious. 

In private life Dr. Valpy was a man 
of a social and generous spirit ; liberal 
in his household, chariuble to his de- 
pendents and so benevolent, that he 
Urould not speak ill even of those who 
had injured him. Sincere and steadtast 
in friendsliip, he was endowed hy nature 
with a good address, and could adapt 
himself with peculiar ease to any society 
Into which he wa? thrown. 

The tinrs of Dr, Valpy with regard 
to religion arc explained in his works. 
Ptiring his residence at Bury, he had 
contracted an intimate friendship with 
the late' Rev. Jas. CuQum, lm>therof 
SirThc^ft. Gery Cullum, Bart., by whom 
he was presented in 1787 to the rectory 
of Stradishall in Suifolk. Compelled to 
|»a9s the greater part of the year at 
Reading,hc visited his parishioners regu- 
larly in his Christmas or Midsummer 
vacation ; and composed for them a 
Bummary of religion, in order to give 
himself at all times an *' imaginary 
presence " among them. This work he 
entitlcHi an <* Address from a Clergyman 
to hls^arishioners.'* In it he divides 



the duties of a Christiah into tWo 
branches, &ith and practice ; mid pro'^ 
ceeds to instruct us, in a simple] and 
unaffected style, as to what we must* 
believe and what we must do, if we wish 
to attain eternal life. The revisal of 
this work for an eighth edition was the 
last labour on which he spent lua days ; 
his last wisli being that, when his pa> 
rishioners *' could listen to him no 
longer from the pulpit, they might hear 
him from his grave.**-— Gen^nia/»V Afa- 
gazint* 

W. 

WARR£N,Pelham, M.D.^of Brook 
Street, a Fellow of the Royal College 

of Physicians and of the Royal Society ; 
Dec. 2i 1835; at Worting- house, near 
Basingstoke; in his 58th year. 

Dr. Warren graduated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, M.B. 1800, M.D. 
1&05. lie was elected one of the phy- 
sicians to St. George's Hospital in 
April 1803, an office which he held 
exactly thirteen years, having resigned 
in the same month 1816, before which 
period he had already obtained a lafjge 
share of business, and he subsequently 
enjoyed one of the largest practi(Mis in 
tile metropolis. 

Dr. Warren made no contributions 
to medical science of which we are 
aware, except a paper on Headache, 
which he published in the Transactions 
of the College of Physicians ; and a 
case of Ossification of the Aorta, read 
at one of tlie evening meetings in Pall 
Mall East His character and conduct, 
however, were well calculated to sup- 
port the profession to which he be- 
longed. His sentiments were in all 
respects those of a gentleman ; and, as 
he was too independent not to express 
them when the occasion required, aris- 
tocratic impertinence has more tlian 
once been overmastered by the caustic 
bitterness of his retort. His manners 
were jjeculiar, and not always pleasing, 
being generally cold, and sometimes 
abrupt. He took a prodigious quantity 
of snuff, and was plain and untidy in 
his dress — perhaps to aflectation. For 
many years he appeared to take no 
more exercise than in walking from his 
carriage to the sick chamber, and looked 
much older than he really was ; b»it he 
had a remarkably keen blaok eye, which 
retained its vivacity long oftef the 
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efifieets of disease were visible on his 
countenance. He moved in the hi^* 
<Bt rank of his profession, and, tiiougjh 
long in indifferent health, (from organic 
dis^ue in the liver) continued to dis- 
charge the duties of his very extertsive 
practiee up to the accession of the ili« 
ness » hich proved fatal to him. 

Dr. Warren married. May 3^ 1814» 
Penelope, eldest daughter of the Very 
Rev. William Davies Shipley, Dean of 
St. A.saph.' — Gentleman a Mugazine. 

WESTALL, Richard, Esq., R.A., 
Dec 4i 1836. 

Of this veteran and distinguished 
artist we hope to 'be able to give a 
memoir in our next volume. 



Y. 

YOUNG, Colonel, Sir Aretas Wil- 
liam, Governor of Prince Edward's Is- 
land ; Dec. L 1 835 ; at the Government 
House; aged52> 

This officer entered Portiuore's regi- 
ment as an Ensign in 1795, purchased 
a lieutenancy in the 13th foot in the 
following year, and a company in the 
same in 1796. He served with tlie 13tli 
in Ireland during the rebellion, and in 
the Egyptian campaign of 1801, for 
which he received a medal, and was 
subsequently employed for several years 
in Sicily and at Gibraltar as Aid-de- 
camp to General the Hon. H. E. Fox, 
Commander-in-chief in the Mediterra- 
nean. 

In Dec. 1 807 he was promoted to be 
Major in 47th regiment, with which 
he served in the Feainsular campaigns 
of 1808^10 and 181 1, and was engaged 
in the battles of Vimiera, Talavera, and 
Busaco; at Uedinha, the taking of Oli- 
veo^Bf the first siege of Ijadajoz, &c. 
Whenever the 4tl) division was in move- 
ment, tlie light compatiies were intrusted 
to his dutrgt}} and during a part of the 
retreat of the army from the frontiers of 
Portugal to the lines of Torres Vedras, 
those eomparaes were embodied under 
his command as a light battaJiun. In an 
al&ir with the enemy at Sobral, his 
horse was shot dead under him ; and, 
as remarked by a distinguished General 
officer, " On every occasion, in every 
difticulty,and in many hours of trial, by 
the example he set, the steps he trod, 
he led the meu clieerfuUy and fearlessly 
to do their duty.'* He received a medal 
for Talavera. 



The 97th, owingto it* thinned ranks, 
having been ordered to England, he was 
promoted, on the 25th Jan. 1813, to « 
Lieut, colonelcy in the 3d West India 
r^ment, stationed in Trinidad, and 
with five companies of that corps was 
sent to join the expedition against 
Guadaloupe in 1815, and received one 
of the badges of the Order of Merit, 
presented by Louis XVIII. 

After his return to Trinidad he was 
selected by Sir James l eith to comnumd 
the troops in Grenada, and on leaving 
the regiment in Dec. 1815 was pre- 
sented with a piece of plate by the 
officers, llie Council of Assembly of 
Grenada, also, on his being ordered 
back to Trinidad in Aug. 1816, pre* 
sented to him a sword of one hundred 
guineas value. / . ■ % 

In 1820, during the residence of Sir 
Ralph Woodlbrd, he administered the 
government of Trinidad during four 
months; on the termination of >vhidh 
he was complimented by being requested 
to continue a Member of Council ; and 
he subsequently filled the same respon- 
sible situaticm, during another absence 
of the same Governor, for the period of 
two years. On his second resignation 
in 1823 he was presented with four 
addresses, the first from bis Majesty's 
Council, stating ** their sincere and 
gratefid acknowledgments of the can- 
dour, integrity, and impartiality which 
had marked his administration;" an- 
other from the board of Cabildo, with 
150 guineas for a sword ; a third from 
the inhabitants ; and the last from the 
coloured population. 

On the final disbandment of the 3d 
West India regiment, in the b^pnning 
of 1825, the iniiabitants of Trinidad 
again waited npon him ^vith a farewell 
address, and desired his acceptance of 
a piece of plate of the value of 250/. 

In Jan. 1826 Lt.-Co]. Young was 
appointed to the newly created office of 
his Majesty'a Protector of Slaves in 
Demerara, the arduous duties of which 
he conscientiously and ably performed. 
He thereupon retired from the army by 
the sale of his oommission, but was 
allowed by his Majesty to retain the 
local rank of Lieut. -Colonel in the 
West Indies, *' in consideration of the 
merit and value of his services, wid of 
the zeal, intelligence, and gallantry 
with which he had discharged every 
duty." 

. In July 1831 he was promoted to be 
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of Ftrfnoe Bd»wd% Hh > » J y m m interred the hew Ewg. 

Island, and on the &th of July 1 ?^?14 he? H"^h chnrch. hcinjT honmircd with a 

^ received the boooiir of kuightliood. public funeral, wlucb was attended by 

For seven months preceding his deeeaae all the publio Ibnctionaties and Ae 

ht had been confined to tiis ImhI with an ineml)ers of Assembly.^i 

inflammation of his knee, for which no lit UmittA Stnict Jm r tmL 
■Btidactory cause could be assigned. 
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